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TO  TEACHERS 


Keep  the  pupils  thinking. 

If  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  teach  children  to  think, 
teachers  and  writers  of  textbooks  should  provide  situations  in 
which  thinking  is  demanded.  To  this  end  the  authors  of  this 
series  of  books  have  endeavored  to  provide  language  experiences 
each  of  which  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  pupils  under  the 
leadership  of  their  teachers.  Each  lesson  may  very  properly  be 
studied  somewhat  after  the  following  general  manner,  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  the  nature  of  the  lesson  or  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher  may  make  desirable. 

1.  Orientation.  If  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  directed  to  the 
title  of  the  lesson,  and  if  they  are  invited  to  consider  what  they 
may  expect  to  get  out  of  it,  they  are  likely  to  attack  it  with  more 
intelligence  than  if  they  charge  blindly.  To  know  beforehand 
what  is  to  be  done  is  like  knowing  the  destination  before  the 
journey  begins. 

2.  Silent  reading.  Any  introductory  material,  whether  a  child's 
composition,  a  quotation  from  a  masterpiece,  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion,  a  set  of  directions,  or  example-sentences,  should  be  read 
silently.  If  the  teacher  has  the  habit  of  letting  one  pupil  read 
aloud  while  the  others  follow  the  lines  with  books  open,  she 
should  rid  herself  of  the  habit  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  a  very 
bad  one — wholly  artificial,  almost  wholly  indigenous  to  the  class¬ 
room,  and  defensible  only  in  reading  lessons  in  the  earlier  years 
where  children  are  still  learning  to  identify  the  spoken  and  the 
written  word. 

3.  Testing  the  reading.  Teachers  should  not  assume  that  pupils 
always  derive  thought  from  silent  reading.  Questions,  therefore, 
as  to  what  has  been  read  are  in  order,  especially  if  the  introduc¬ 
tory  material  of  a  lesson  contains  directions  or  new  information. 
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If  second  or  third  readings  are  necessary,  they  should  be  allowed ; 
but  as  the  children  grow  older  they  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
the  idea  from  one  reading. 

4.  Discussion.  This  fourth  step  may  or  may  not  be  distinct 
from  the  preceding  one,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  material. 
Its  purpose  is  to  relate  the  introductory  matter  of  each  lesson 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  activity — to  make  sure  that  all  pupils 
understand  what  they  have  read,  what  they  are  to  do,  and  why. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  discussions  continue  until  these 
ends  are  accomplished. 

5.  The  activity.  The  activity  may  be  the  giving  of  an  oral 
composition,  the  writing  of  a  composition  that  has  been  given 
orally,  the  criticism  of  a  child’s  composition,  the  socialized  revision 
of  a  composition  written  on  the  blackboard,  supplying  words  in 
sentences,  playing  a  listening  game,  passing  judgment  on  some 
point  in  grammar,  or  some  other  language  experience  that  has 
a  definite  purpose.  In  case  the  activity  called  for  is  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  list  of  questions  or  sentences,  each  should  be  read 
silently,  careful  judgment  should  be  made,  and  the  thing  required 
should  be  done.  If  difficulties  are  encountered,  full  and  free 
discussion  should  follow,  until  all  the  children  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing. 

This  sort  of  thing  —  reading,  judging,  doing — is  plainly  a 
thinking  experience. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  teacher  is  the  guide,  and 
that  she  must  lead  her  pupils  to  gather  the  information,  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  instructions,  and  to  carry  out  the  activity.  She 
must  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  class.  To  fail  to  do  this 
is  to  fail  in  teaching.  Almost  always  it  is  wiser  to  ask  questions 
that  will  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  children  in  a  predetermined 
direction  than  it  is  to  use  the  lecture  method.  This  observation 
is  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  think  they 
are  not  teaching  unless  they  are  talking. 
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Give  the  slower  pupils  time  to  think.  To  respond  to  the  first 
flutter  of  hands  is  a  mistake.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
allow  a  few  of  the  quicker  and  more  eager  members  of  the  class 
to  come  forward  and  give  answers  in  a  low  tone,  while  the  slower 
ones  are  pondering.  Another  plan,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
more  difficult  questions,  is  to  allow  the  children  to  write  their 
answers  on  slips  of  paper.  These  may  be  collected  and  the 
answers  read  aloud  and  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  those 
that  are  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  lessons  usually  contain,  first,  informa¬ 
tion,  or  directions,  or  both;  and,  second,  an  activity  of  some 
sort.  Each  may  be  considered  a  separate  step,  and  may,  if 
necessary,  require  the  whole  lesson  period  for  its  development; 
but  further  than  this  no  effort  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  length 
of  the  lesson  to  the  number  of  times  the  clock  ticks.  Human 
experience  is  not  normally  divided  into  thirty-minute  installments. 
The  important  thing  is  to  give  children  certain  language  experi¬ 
ences,  whether  the  time  required  is  ten  minutes  or  several  full 
class  periods. 

The  teacher  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree  of  need  her  class 
has  for  any  given  lesson.  In  case  of  corrective  exercises,  for 
example,  if  no  child  in  the  class  makes  the  error  which  the  lesson 
is  designed  to  correct,  it  would  be  folly  to  use  it.  Omit  it.  A 
teacher  should  adapt  the  text  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  her  care,  and  she  should  draw  on  her  own  resources 
whenever  occasion  requires. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  language  experiences  pro- 
\dded  for  in  this  series  of  books  are  the  oral  and  VTitten  com¬ 
positions  (for  which  many  subjects  are  suggested),  the  study  of 
children’s  compositions,  and  the  socialized  revision  of  compositions 
written  on  the  blackboard.  Carrying  them  out  involves  the 
development  of  both  the  creative  and  the  critical  faculties;  and 
constant  growth  in  the  use  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  as 
tools  of  expression  should  always  be  apparent.  Children  should 
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be  taught  to  express  what  is  in  their  minds  in  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive  way,  to  know  when  they  have  succeeded,  and  to  turn  failure 
into  success  whenever  such  a  course  is  necessary.  Teachers 
should  keep  their  pens  out  of  the  red-ink  bottle  and  teach  every  child 
to  be  his  own  editor. 

While  the  general  character  of  the  books  is  distinctly  social, 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  do  some  individual  work 
with  the  slower  pupils  if  she  so  desires.  This  opportunity  occurs 
in  working  out  the  tests  which  appear  periodically,  after  one  or 
more  units  of  instruction.  Children  who  score  loo  per  cent  at 
the  first  trial  need  do  no  more.  Their  work  is  done.  While  they 
read  library  books  or  labor  at  other  tasks  set  by  the  teacher,  those 
pupils  who  failed  to  score  loo  per  cent  may  undertake  to  find 
out,  individually,  the  parts  of  the  tests  on  which  they  failed. 
This  calls  for  a  review  of  some  of  the  preceding  pages  and  a  retaking 
of  parts  of  the  tests.  As  pupils  will  differ  in  the  points  in  which 
they  fail,  teachers  can  easily  make  each  child’s  case  an  individual 
one,  and  teach  him  to  solve  his  own  problems  in  an  individual  way. 

After  the  work  for  each  year  appears  a  composition  scale, 
with  full  explanation  as  to  its  nature  and  use.  Like  the  tests,  it 
provides  means  of  taking  individual  differences  into  account. 
Teachers  should  be  familiar  with  it  and  make  use  of  it  constantly. 

Following  this  general  introduction  there  is  a  statement  of 
“Attainments  Desired’’  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  “Essential 
Language  Experiences’’  for  each  year.  The  details  will  be 
readily  understood,  and  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  they 
are  cumulative  as  the  work  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Attainments  Desired 

(Teachers  must  remember  that  attainments  are  cumulative.  Once  taught,  they  must  be 
carried  on.) 

1.  Sentence  sense 

2.  Sticking  to  the  point,  with  a  sense  of  order 

3.  Good  opening  and  closing  sentences 

4.  Selection  of  title 

5.  Making  the  content  interesting  by  choice  of  detail 

6.  Getting  the  right  word 

Essential  Language  Experiences 
(For  details  see  the  Contents) 

1 .  Silent  reading ;  thought  getting 

2.  Oral  composition 

3 .  Written  composition,  including  letters 

4.  Discussion,  by  means  of  questions,  to  secure  perfect  com¬ 

prehension  of  all  lessons 

5.  Study  of  children’s  compositions  for  creative  and  critical 

piuposes 

6.  Projects 

7.  Listening  games,  to  cultivate  powers  of  attention 

8.  Study  of  poems 

9.  Certain  uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks 

10.  Stimulation  of  care  in  spelling  and  penmanship 

1 1 .  Getting  good  manuscript  form 

12.  Corrective  exercises 

13.  Remembering  and  pointing  exercises 

14.  Tests  on  units  of  study 

1 5 .  Dictionary  work 

16.  Pronouncing  exercises 

17.  Study  of  words;  avoiding  unpleasant  repetitions 
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SIXTH  YEAR 

Attainments  Desired 

(Teachers  must  remember  that  attainments  are  cumulative.  Once  taught,  they  must  be 
carried  on.j 

1.  Sentence  sense 

2.  Sticking  to  the  point,  with  a  sense  of  order 

3 .  Good  opening  and  closing  sentences 

4.  Selection  of  title 

5.  IMaking  the  content  interesting  by  choice  of  detail 

6.  Getting  the  right  word 

7.  Theme  organization;  making  simple  outlines 

Essential  Language  Experiences 
(For  details  see  the  Contents) 

1 .  Silent  reading ;  thought  getting 

2.  Oral  composition 

3.  Written  composition,  including  letters 

4.  Discussion,  by  means  of  questions,  to  secure  perfect  com¬ 

prehension  of  all  lessons 

5.  Study  of  children’s  compositions  for  creative  and  critical 

purposes 

6.  Study  of  poems 

.  Certain  uses  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks 
.  Stimulation  of  care  in  spelling  and  penmanship 

9.  Getting  good  manuscript  form 

10.  Corrective  exercises 

11.  Remembering  and  pointing  exercises 

12.  Tests  on  units  of  study 

13.  Dictionary  work 

14.  Pronouncing  exercises 

15.  Study  of  words;  avoiding  unpleasant  repetitions 

16.  Grammar:  strong  emphasis  on  the  two  main  parts  of  the 

sentence  —  subject  (nouns  and  pronouns)  and  predicate 
(verbs,  studied  mainly  in  connection  with  corrective 
exercises) 


FIFTH  YEAR 

Instructional  Units 

PAGES 

Unit  One  .  3-30 

Unit  Two .  31-62 

Unit  Three .  62-90 

Unit  Four . 90-101 

Unit  Five . 102-116 

Unit  Six  . 116-151 

Unit  Seven . 151-163 

Unit  Eight . 163-186 

SIXTH  YEAR 

Instructional  Units 

Unit  One  . 21 1-23 1 

Unit  Two . 231-243 

Unit  Three . 243-253 

Unit  Four . 253-265 

Unit  Five . 266-275 

Unit  Six  . 276-292 

Unit  Seven . 292-316 

Unit  Eight . 316-334 

Unit  Nine .  334-343 

Unit  Ten  . 343-366 

Unit  Eleven . 366-383 

Unit  Twelve . 383-398 
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Fifth  Year 

1.  SILENT  READING* 

Your  way  of  using  this  book  will  be  to  read  silently, 
to  think  about  what  you  have  read,  to  talk  about  it,  and 
then  to  do  what  you  are  asked  to  do. 

All  your  life  most  of  the  reading  you  will  do  will  be 
silent  reading.  You  will  seldom  read  aloud  after  you 
leave  school.  As  the  purpose  of  reading  is  to  get  the 
thought  from  the  page,  you  must  learn  to  read  silently, 
with  your  mind  as  well  as  yoirr  eyes  open. 

As  a  beginning,  you  will  read  and  talk  about  the  two 
following  sets  of  questions.  Read  a  question  silently, 
think  what  answer  you  should  give,  and  'be  ready  to 
answer  if  you  are  called  upon.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  your  classmates  about  an  answer,  talk  it  over  till 
you  are  satisfied. 

QUESTIONS,  FIRST  SET 

a.  What  is  the  title  of  this  book?  In  how  many  places  do 
you  find  it?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  title?  Tell  wh}". 

b.  What  page  do  you  take  to  be  the  title  page?  Why  should 
there  be  a  title  page? 

c.  Who  are  the  authors  of  the  book? 

d.  Who  are  the  publishers  of  the  book?  Where  is  their  place 
of  business  ? 

*For  “The  Textbook  as  a  Reference  Book,”  see  “Supplementary'  Materials,”  page  197. 
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e.  When  was  the  book  published? 

/.  What  artist  drew  the  pictures? 

g.  Is  the  book  copyrighted?  What  is  the  meaning  of  copy¬ 
righted?  Consult  the  dictionary. 

h.  Has  the  book  a  table  of  contents?  Where  is  it?  What  is 
its  purpose? 

i.  Has  the  book  a  preface?  What  is  the  title  of  it?  Why 
should  there  be  a  preface  ? 

j.  Has  the  book  an  index  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What  is  its  purpose  ? 
How  is  it  arranged  ? 

k.  What  are  you  to  learn  from  the  book? 

QUESTIONS,  SECOND  SET 

a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  reading? 

b.  Why  should  you  read  explanations  and  directions  with  care? 

c.  If  you  don’t  understand  explanations  and  directions  the 
first  time  you  read  them,  what  should  you  do? 

d.  Why  should  you  notice  the  title  of  a  lesson?  What  should 
it  tell  you? 

e.  Look  at  some  of  the  pages  ahead.  Find  a  lesson  that  has 
a  subtitle,  that  is,  a  title  under  the  main  title.  What  does  it  tell 
you? 

/.  Why  should  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  before  you 
begin  to  -work? 


2.  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS 

Sometimes,  when  you  are  writing  or  speaking,  you 
use  the  same  word  so  often  that  it  becomes  tiresome. 
Or  perhaps  you  do  not  use  the  best  word  to  express 
your  meaning.  In  order  that  you  may  learn  to  avoid 
both  these  errors,  you  will  have,  now  and  then,  a 
study  of  words.  You  will  learn  what  words  mean  and 
how  they  are  spelled  and  pronounced. 
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At  times  you  will  also  study  how  words  are  made 
up.  This  will  help  you  to  spell  certain  words,  and 
it  will  often  enable  you  to  know  how  to  divide  a  word 
at  the  end  of  a  line. 

3.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

Here  is  a  story  for  you  to  read  silently: 

Playing  Cowboy  and  Indian 

On  Saturdays  we  boys  like  to  play  cowboy  and  Indian. 
When  we  play  cowboy  and  Indian,  some  boys  will  be  cow¬ 
boys  and  some  will  be  Indians.  I  usually  am  a  cowboy 
because  I  have  a  cowboy  suit.  There  are  some  dirt  piles 
where  we  play,  and  we  use  them  as  canyons.  We  have 
secret  passages  through  the  canyons.  When  the  Indians 
chase  us,  we  have  a  cave  into  which  we  go  and  a  trapdoor 
which  we  pull  down.  Weeds,  dirt,  and  tin  cans  fall  on  it, 
so  the  Indians  do  not  know  where  we  went  or  where  the 
door  is. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  sit  on  the  door  and  make  theii 
plans,  and  don’t  know  they  are  on  the  door.  After  the 
Indians  have  made  their  plans,  we  do  not  go  the  way  they 
planned  to  catch  us.  We  set  traps,  and  when  the  Indians 
chase  us,  we  jump  over  the  traps,  and  they  fall  in,  and  we 
capture  them.  We  do  the  same  to  all  the  others  till  we  have 
captured  aU  of  them. 

This  is  a  very  good  story,  because  the  writer  has 
told  you  many  interesting  things  about  a  game  he  has 
played  with  other  boys.  He  has  told  you  about  all 
you  need  to  know.  Now  you  will  talk  with  your 
classmates  about  the  story.  You  will  talk  mainly 
about  some  of  the  words  the  writer  has  used. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  “Canyons”  is  a  very  good  word.  Why  is  it  better  than 
valleys,  or  ravines,  or  ditches?  If  you  don’t  know  why  these  words 
are  a  little  different  in  meaning,  use  the  dictionary. 

b.  Think  of  the  words  “secret  passages.”  Do  you  like  the 
word  “secret”?  If  the  word  had  been  left  out,  would  the  game 
have  seemed  more,  or  less,  interesting?  Why? 

c.  Think  of  “cave.”  Would  you  like  pit,  or  den,  or  dugout? 
In  which  would  you  have  the  most  fun — in  a  dugout,  a  den, 
a  pit,  or  a  cave?  Why? 

d.  Think  of  “chase.”  W ould  follow  do  as  well?  Would  come 
after  do  as  well?  Why,  or  why  not? 

e.  How  do  you  like  “trapdoor”?  Would  just  door  do  as  well? 
Would  lid  do  as  well? 

/.  You  see  that  the  writer  has  chosen  his  words  very  well. 
Yet  he  has  a  little  fault  in  choosing  them.  He  uses  the  same 
word  too  often.  This  does  not  sound  well.  Count  the  times  he 
has  used  the  word  “Indian,”  or  “Indians.  ”  Count  the  times  the 
word  “cowboy”  is  used.  Does  this  sound  right? 

g.  Now  rewrite  some  of  the  writer’s  sentences.  Think  of  the 
second  sentence.  It  contains  the  words  “cowboy  and  Indian,” 
which  have  already  been  used  in  the  first  sentence.  Someone  will 
write  the  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  but  will  use  the  words  this 
game  instead  of  “cowboy  and  Indian.”  Why  is  this  better? 

h.  Think  of  the  sentence  beginning,  “When  the  Indians  chase 
us.”  How  would  it  do  to  use  our  enemies,  or  our  foes,  or  the  red¬ 
skins  instead  of  “Indians”?  Take  your  choice.  Someone  will 
write  the  corrected  sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Why  is  the 
sentence  better  now  ? 

i.  Think  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph.  The 
word  “door”  is  used  twice.  Use  it  instead  of  “door.”  Someone 
will  write  the  sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Why  is  this  better? 

j.  Think  of  the  second  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph. 
Why  would  it  be  well  to  use  they  instead  of  “the  Indians”? 
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Think  about  the  picture.  It  may  help  you  to  select  and  tell 
a  story  in  the  next  lesson. 

This  lesson  should  teach  you  two  things:  first, 
always  to  choose  the  most  interesting  words  to  tell 
just  what  you  mean;  second,  not  to  use  the  same 
word  too  many  times.  Hereafter,  when  you  are  cor¬ 
recting  compositions,  keep  these  things  in  mind.  They 
are  very  important. 
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4.  TELLING  STORIES 


When  you  read  a  story  by  a  child,  you  will  probably 
think  of  stories  of  your  own.  The  story  you  have 
read  will  probably  make  you  think  of  games  you  have 
played.  Some  titles  given  below  may  help  you  also. 
Use  one  of  them  or  choose  one  of  your  own. 

Stand  before  the  class  and  tell  your  story.  Tell  the 
title  first,  and  be  sure  the  title  gives  a  hint  as  to  what 
the  story  is  about.  Your  classmates  will  listen  closely 
as  you  speak. 


Playing  Policeman 
Playing  Camping  Out 
Playing  Cave  Man 
Playing  Boy  Scouts 
Playing  Air  Mail 


Playing  Calling  Day 
Playing  Baking  Day 
Playing  House 
Playing  Camp  Fire  Girls 
Playing  Church 


Helping  the  Speakers 

As  you  work  through  this  book,  you  will  often  have 
to  help  others  and  get  help  from  them.  Think  of  one 
of  the  pupils  who  told  a  story  about  playing  some 
game  or  other,  and  answer  the  following  questions. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  he  look  you  in  the  eye  and  talk  straight  at  you? 

h.  Did  he  stand  straight,  without  leaning  on  an\'thing? 

c.  Did  he  pronounce  his  words  clearly,  so  that  you  could  hear 
and  understand  easily? 

d.  Did  he  stick  to  his  subject?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
tell  something  that  had  nothing  to  do  svith  the  subject. 

e.  Did  he  tell  enough  interesting  things  about  his  subject?  If 
he  did  not  tell  all  that  you  needed  to  know,  ask  him  to  teh  more 


now. 
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/.  Did  he  run  his  sentences  together  with  andf  A'nd  is  dc  very 
useful  word,  but  it  must  not  be  used  to  join  separate  sentences. 

g.  Did  he  choose  the  right  words  to  make  you  imderstand? 
WTiat  words  that  he  used  made  you  see  things  clearly?  If  he 
used  any  wrong  words,  teU  him  what  they  were. 

k.  Did  he  use  the  same  important  word  so  often  you  tired  of 
it  ?  If  so,  teU  him  what  word  or  words  he  could  have  used  instead. 


If  you  do  your  speaking  well,  it  will  be  easier  to  do 
your  writing  well.  When  you  speak,  try  to  help  others 
and  get  help  so  as  to  improve  in  every  way  you  can. 


A  SHEET  OF  IMANUSCRIPTf 
Writing  the  Stories 

You  will  now  prepare  to  write  your  story.  Your 
teacher  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  to  write  at  the 

tThe  arrangenient  of  the  lines  in  the  heading  of  the  manuscript  is  only  suggestive. 
A  different  one  is  permissible. 
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blackboard  or  on  paper  at  your  seat.  Look  at  the  title 
A  Sheet  of  Manuscript  on  page  9.  If  you  don’t  know 
what  manuscript  means,  use  the  dietionary. 

Now  head  your  story  like  the  one  called  In  the 
Attic  (page  9),  using  yoirr  own  name,  the  correet  date, 
the  name  of  your  owm  school,  your  own  room  and  grade. 

Write  the  story  you  have  told.  If  you  ean  write 
it  better  than  you  told  it,  by  all  means  do  so. 

Helping  the  Writers 

One  of  the  ehildren  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard 
will  read  aloud  what  he  has  written.  Then  you  will 
read  the  questions  silently,  one  by  one,  and  talk  about 
what  he  has  written.  Help  him  make  corrections  if 
you  find  them  necessary. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  the  writer  head  his  composition  as  the  story  called  In 
the  Attic  is  headed?  If  not,  tell  him  how  to  correct  his  work. 
Be  sure  he  has  drawn  a  line  under  the  title. 

h.  Is  his  story  really  interesting?  Why? 

c.  Did  he  tell  you  enough  to  make  you  understand  clearly? 
If  not,  explain  to  him  what  else  he  should  have  told. 

d.  Did  his  first  sentence  really  introduce  what  he  had  to  say? 
That  is,  did  it  tell  you  what  you  had  to  know  to  understand  what 
followed?  If  not,  help  him  make  corrections. 

e.  Did  his  last  sentence  give  the  point  of  the  story,  or  did  it 
end  in  some  interesting  way  so  that  you  really  felt  that  the  story 
w’as  finished?  If  not,  give  the  writer  some  help. 

/.  Is  the  title  a  good  one?  That  is,  does  it  tell  what  the  story 
is  about,  or  does  it  make  you  want  to  read  the  story  to  find  out 
what  it  is  about? 


JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU 
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g.  Suppose  a  pupil  should  write  a  story  about  just  one  thing 
that  happened  on  his  summer  vacation,  and  suppose  he  should 
choose  My  Summer  Vacation  as  his  title.  Why  would  the  title 
not  be  good  ? 

h.  Did  the  writer  join  his  sentences  with  a-ndf  If  you  think  he 
did,  ask  him  to  read  the  story  aloud  again,  and  tell  him  where  his 
sentences  should  begin  and  end.  You  can  teU  from  the  way  he 
reads.  His  voice  will  stop  at  the  end  of  sentences,  and  he  will 
begin  again.  He  should  erase  the  a'nd's  in  such  cases,  and  put  in 
capitals  and  periods  or  question  marks. 

i.  Did  the  writer  choose  his  words  well?  Tell  what  words 
helped  you  to  understand  clearly.  If  he  used  any  words  in  the 
vTong  way,  correct  him. 

j.  Did  the  vHter  use  the  same  important  word  several  times, 
so  that  you  were  tired  of  it?  If  so,  help  him  make  changes. 

k.  Did  the  wHter  spell  all  the  words  correctly  ?  Don’t  overlook 
any  misspelled  words. 

l.  Did  the  writer  take  pains  with  his  penmanship?  If  not, 
tell  him  how  to  improve  it. 

Help  as  many  of  the  pupils  who  wrote  at  the 
blackboard  as  time  permits.  The  work  need  not  all 
be  done  in  one  day.  Then  exchange  papers  with  some 
pupil.  Give  help  and  get  help. 

The  questions  just  given  will  teach  you  to  help 
yourself  and  others  as  long  as  you  use  this  book.  You 
will  soon  know  them  so  well  that  you  will  not  have 
to  turn  back  to  them. 

6.  JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU 

You  do  not  have  to  think  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
when  you  speak,  but  you  do  when  3^ou  write.  As  you 
will  often  write  after  speaking,  you  must  have  a 
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What  can  the  poor  girl  do? 

review.  Read  the  following  story  and  then  answer 
some  questions. 

Her  Blue  Eyes 

Not  long  ago  Father’s  friend  Mr.  John  P.  Ray  came  to 
call.  "When  he  saw  Betty,  he  said,  “W^hat  is  your  name, 
little  girl?” 

“My  name  is  Betty,”  was  the  answer. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Foster’s  little  girl?” 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

“W^here  did  you  get  your  blue  eyes?” 

It’s  hard  to  catch  Betty  with  foolish  questions.  She 
answered,  “Oh,  they’re  just  some  I  had.” 


A  BEST-COMPOSITIONS  PORTFOLIO 
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Don’t  you  think  that  was  a  clever  reply? 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Cotint  the  capital  letters.  Why  is  each  used? 

b.  How  many  periods  are  used?  Explain  each. 

c.  How  many  question  marks  are  used?  Explain  each. 

d.  How  many  apostrophes?  Explain  each. 

e.  Explain  the  use  of  the  quotation  marks. 

/.  The  shortest  answer  has  a  comma  in  it.  Why? 

"When  you  write,  think  of  capitals  and  punctuation. 

6.  A  PORTFOLIO  FOR  COMPOSITIONS 

If  3^ou  don’t  know  what  a  portfolio  is,  look  up  the 
word  in  the  dictionary. 

You  should  have  a  neat  portfolio  in  which  to  keep 
your  compositions  during  the  year.  You  should  keep 
your  compositions  so  that  you  can  notice  how  much 
you  improve  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

How  can  you  make  a  portfolio?  'What  kind  of 
paper  should  you  have?  How  long  should  it  be? 
How  wide?  How  should  you  fold  it?  If  you  wish 
to  make  your  portfolio  in  the  form  of  a  large  envelope, 
how  can  you  make  it?  Talk  the  question  over  in 
class,  get  your  paper  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  do  the 
work  neatly.  Remember  that  talking  about  the  port¬ 
folio  may  be  made  good  practice  in  the  use  of  English. 

7.  A  BEST-COMPOSITIONS  PORTFOLIO 

From  time  to  time  pupils  will  write  compositions 
that  are  very  good  indeed.  Copies  of  these  should  be 
kept,  so  they  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
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this  way  the  class  will  be  able  to  see  the  improvement 
that  has  been  made. 

A  pupil  who  has  made  a  very  good  portfolio  will 
make  one  to  become  the  property  of  the  class.  When 
a  very  good  composition  has  been  written,  the  author 
of  it  will  be  asked  to  make  an  extra  copy  to  be  kept 
in  the  “Best-Compositions  Portfolio.”  The  teacher 
will  appoint  someone  to  take  care  of  the  portfolio. 

8.  EVERY  PUPIL’S  OWN  SPELLING  BOOK 

One  pupil  finds  it  hard  to  spell  certain  words. 
Another  pupil  finds  it  hard  to  spell  certain  other  words. 
Each  pupil  should  make  a  little  book  in  which  to 
keep  the  words  he  finds  hard  to  spell.  In  it  he  should 
write  the  words  he  has  missed  in  spelling  lessons,  the 
words  he  has  misspelled  in  his  compositions,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  harder  words  in  his  other  lessons. 

Once  in  a  while  the  teacher  will  divide  the  class 
into  pairs  for  a  spelling  lesson.  One  pupil  of  each 
pair  will  pronounce  words  to  the  other,  who  will  spell 
the  words  orally  or  write  them.  In  this  way  each 
pupil  will  review  the  words  that  are  hard  for  him  to  spell. 

9.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Examine  the  picture  on  page  15  and  have  a  talk 
about  it. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  many  people  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ?  Who  are  they  ? 

h.  What  are  they  doing? 


A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 
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c.  Are  they  listening  to  a  speech  or  to  music?  How  do  you 
know  ? 


d.  Is  the  speech  or  music  sad  or  gay?  Are  the  people  tired  or 
full  of  life?  Give  the  reason  for  your  opinion. 

e.  Tell  which  of  the  following  old  sayings  fits  the  scene: 

1.  Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket. 

2.  A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

3.  Misery  loves  company. 

4.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

5.  In  union  there  is  strength. 

Two  or  three  pupils  will  tell  all  that  the  picture 
means  to  them.  They  must  tell  which  of  the  old 
sayings  fits  the  case. 
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Writing  and  Helping 

Write  the  story  of  the  picture,  and  give  and  get 
help  in  the  usual  way. 

10.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Dividing  Words 

Sometimes  you  haven’t  enough  room  at  the  end  of 
a  line  to  finish  a  word,  and  you  have  to  divide  it. 
There  are  two  things  to  remember  about  dividing 
words.  One  is  that  you  must  not  divide  a  word  of 
one  syllable,  like  thought  or  meant.  The  second  is 
that  you  must  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
syllables.  Thus  the  word  preventing  may  be  divided 
after  pre  or  after  -vent,  because  preventing  is  divided 
into  syllables  thus:  pre-vent-ing.  The  marks  betw^een 
the  syllables  are  called  hyphens.  A  hyphen  must  be 
used  when  you  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

You  will  find  some  words  below.  Think  about  each 
word  and  tell  whether  it  can  be  divided  and,  if  so, 
where.  Use  the  dictionary.  But  be  very  careful. 


ords  of  one 

syllable 

cannot  be  divided. 

silver 

money 

ought 

never 

Boston 

latch 

laughing 

Detroit 

father 

should 

gentle 

garage 

expect 

Chicago 

Denver 

express 

might 

laugh 

Indiana 

open 

myself 

could 

only 

contraction 

motor 

mound 

poem 

Pennsylvania 

queen 

Texas 

quarter 

California 

Oklahoma 

quail 

treeless 

equal 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

France 

Cleveland 

HEALTH-AT  SCHOOL 
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If  a  word  can  be  divided  in  either  one  of  two  places, 
how  many  syllables  has  it?  In  how  many  places  can 
Oklahoma  be  divided?  Wliy? 

Nearly  every  time  you  write  you  vdU  have  to  divide 
words,  so  don’t  forget  what  this  lesson  teaches.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  where  a  word  should  be  divided,  use 
the  dictionary. 

11.  HEALTH 

HEALTH  AT  SCHOOL 
Preparing  to  Write  a  Paragraph 

Four  questions  are  given  below.  You  are  to  read 
them  silently  and  answer  them  one  by  one.  Each 
answer  must  be  just  one  sentence.  Compare  your 
answers  with  those  your  classmates  give. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  shoiild  you  keep  your  hands  clean  at  school? 

h.  Why  should  you  never  put  the  end  of  a  pencil  in  your 
mouth  ? 

c.  tWiy  are  sanitary  drinking  fountains  used  in  many  schools  ? 

d.  Why  should  you  never  sneeze  without  wholly  covering  your 
mouth  and  nose  with  your  handkerchief? 

In  answering  the  questions,  you  probably  used  two 
words  that  are  new  to  you.  They  are  germs  and 
sanitary.  Perhaps  also  you  used  the  word  disease. 
Find  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  dictionar3^ 

Writing  a  Paragraph 

In  answering  the  questions,  you  were  preparing  to 
w’rite  a  paragraph.  Now  you  will  vuite  the  paragraph. 
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Study  the  following  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Your  teacher  will  direct  you.  Several  pupils  will  write  at 
the  blackboard,  and  the  others  at  their  seats. 

h.  Head  your  composition  correctly.  Refer  to  the  sheet  of 
manuscript  on  page  9.  Health  at  School  will  be  your  title. 

c.  The  first  sentence  will  be  the  following:  As  there  are  many 
disease  germs  flying  about,  we  should  take  care  not  to  let  them  spread. 

d.  The  next  four  sentences  will  be  your  answers  to  the  questions 
you  answered  in  the  lesson  before  this.  Remember  that  each 
sentence  should  give  a  reason,  and  will  probably  contain  the  word 
because  or  some  other  word  like  it. 

e.  The  last  sentence  should  be  this:  At  school  we  should  always 
take  care  about  sanitary  matters. 

Before  you  begin,  talk  with  your  classmates  about 
the  directions  to  be  sure  you  understand  them. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Turn  back  to  page  10,  to  the  lesson  on  Helping 
the  Writers.  Use  this  lesson  to  help  those  w^ho  wTote 
at  the  blackboard.  Be  sure  that  each  writer  indents 
the  first  line  of  the  paragraph,  and  no  other. 

HEALTH  AT  HOME 

Preparing  to  Write  a  Paragraph 

Four  more  questions  are  given  below.  Read  them 
with  care,  and  answer  as  you  did  those  in  the  first 
lesson  about  health. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  should  you  always  wash  your  hands  before  a  meal? 

b.  Why  should  you  never  touch  food  with  dirty  hands? 


HEALTH— AT  HOME 
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c.  Why  should  you  always  brush  your  teeth  after  a  meal? 

d.  Why  should  you  bathe  frequently  ? 

As  you  answered  the  questions,  did  the  subject 
of  disease  germs  come  up?  If  not,  talk  about  the 
questions  again  in  class. 

Writing  a  Paragraph 

Read  and  follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Do  just  as  you  did  in  writing  the  first  paragraph  about 
health,  except  that  your  first  and  last  sentences  will  be  different. 
Your  first  sentence  will  be  as  follows:  Being  perfectly  clean  keeps 
the  disease  germs  away  from  the  home.  Your  last  sentence  will  be 
as  follows :  A  little  care  helps  to  keep  sickness  away  from  the  home. 

b.  Be  sure  the  first  line  of  your  paragraph  is  indented. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Help  others  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Two-Paragraph  Theme 

Both  the  paragraphs  you  have  written  are  about 
health,  but  one  is  about  health  at  school  and  the  other 
is  about  health  at  home.  You  can  put  them  together, 
making  one  theme,  or  composition.  Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Choose  a  title  that  will  fit  the  whole  subject. 

b.  Prepare  your  paper  in  the  usual  way,  write  the  chosen  title 
in  its  place,  and  underline  it. 

c.  Copy  the  first  paragraph  you  wrote,  making  all  the  correc¬ 
tions  that  are  needed.  Don’t  forget  to  indent  the  first  line. 
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d.  Copy  the  second  paragraph  you  wrote,  making  corrections 
if  necessary.  Don’t  forget  to  indent  the  first  line. 

Be  careful  about  your  penmanship.  Keep  yoiir  paper 
clean  and  unwrinkled. 

When  you  have  done  this,  you  will  have  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  one  subject,  having  one  title,  but  divided  into 
two  parts.  What  are  the  two  parts? 


New  Words 


As  you  talked  and  wrote  about  health  at  home  and 
at  school,  did  you  learn  any  new  words?  Did  you 
learn  their  meaning?  Did  you  learn  how  to  spell 
them?  If  you  did,  you  will  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
write  the  words  in  a  column.  Anyone  who  washes  may 
ask  you  to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  words. 


12.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Now  you  will  speak  again  without  writing.  Use 
one  of  the  subjects  you  find  below  or  choose  another. 
Alwmys  give  your  title  before  you  begin. 


T aking  Care  of  the  Kitchen 
Saving  a  Dollar 
Our  Junk  Pile 
Studying  at  Home 
The  Milkman's  Job 


A  Jolly  Trip 
Blaming  the  Cook 
Afraid  of  the  Water 
An  Owl  I  Have  Seen 
My  First  Nickel 


After  all  have  spoken,  the  class  vail  decide  which 
children  stuck  to  their  subjects.  It  is  very  easy  some¬ 
times  to  get  away  from  the  subject.  Remember  that 
the  title  tells  what  a  person  is  going  to  talk  about. 
He  must  stick  to  the  subject. 


A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 
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13.  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISES 

Look  at  the  first  word  in  the  title  of  this  lesson.  Is 
it  like  any  word  3^ou  know?  Put  your  fingers  over 
the  last  three  letters  of  the  word.  Have  you  a  whole 
word  left?  AAliat  does  it  mean?  ^Aliat  does  corrective 
mean?  Look  up  the  definition  of  the  word  in  the 
dictionary. 

In  this  book  3"OU  will  have  many  corrective  exercises. 
They  are  to  help  you  improve  your  English.  You 
have  probably  had  exercises  like  some  of  them  before, 
and  may  have  some  of  them  again.  This  is  because 
it  is  hard  work  to  break  bad  habits.  The  next  lesson 
will  be  a  corrective  exercise. 

14.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

It  Is  /,  It  Was  I,  ETC. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  It  is  /,  It  is  he,  and  It  is  she. 
It  is  also  correct  to  say.  It  was  I,  It  was  he,  It  was  she. 

In  the  follovdng  sentences  you  are  to  supply  I,  he, 
or  she  as  the  sense  requires.  Any  pupil  who  reads  a 
sentence  and  fills  the  blank  space  may  call  upon  some 
other  pupil  to  write  the  sentence  on  the  blackboard. 

SENTENCES 

1.  It  was - who  told  you. 

2.  Was  it - who  told  you? 

3.  They  think  it  is - who  is  calling  them. 

4.  They  think  it  is - who  am  calling  them. 

5.  Since  it  was - who  asked  you,  why  didn’t  you  tell  her? 

6.  Since  it  was - who  asked  you,  why  didn’t  you  tell  him? 
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7.  He  said  it  was  Claude  who  did  it,  but  I  think  it  was - 

himself. 

8.  She  said  it  was  Anna  who  did  it,  but  I  think  it  was - 

herself. 

9.  It  was  not  Claude  who  did  it,  but - myself. 

10.  Lawrence  said  it  was - who  answered  him. 

•II.  Who  is  in  the  pantry?  It  is - . 

12.  Who  was  in  the  kitchen?  It  was - . 

13.  As  it  was - who  asked  you,  you  should  have  told  her. 

14.  As  it  is - who  is  asking  you,  you  should  tell  him. 

15.  Since  it  is - who  am  asking  you,  you  should  tell  me. 

16.  Was  it - who  complained  about  you? 

17.  Is  it - who  is  complaining  about  you? 

18.  I  didn’t  know  it  was - who  was  hurt. 

19.  Who  said  it  was - ? 

20.  Who  says  it  is - ? 

This  lesson  is  not  given  merely  for  your  amusement. 
Why  is  it  given?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

16.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

It  Is  /,  It  Was  /,  ETC. 

Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently  : 

1.  It  was  I  who  told  you. 

Was  it  I  who  told  you? 

2.  It  is  he  who  likes  you  best. 

Is  it  he  who  likes  you  best? 

3.  It  is  she  who  complains. 

Is  it  she  who  complains  ? 

4.  It  was  she  who  came. 

Was  it  she  who  came? 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  while  someone  else  reads 
them.  Why  should  you  do  so? 

c.  Listen  to  all  that  is  said  in  the  schoolroom.  If  anyone  makes 
an  error  in  the  kind  of  sentence  you  have  been  studying,  turn  back 
to  page  22,  show  him  the  sentence  most  like  the  one  he  has  used, 
and  ask  him  to  try  again. 


16.  ORAL  COMPOSITON 


Here  are  more  subjects  for  oral  composition.  Select 
one  of  them  or  choose  one  of  your  own. 

Don’t  forget  your  first  corrective  exercise.  If  you 
have  need  to  say,  It  is  /,  or  It  is  he,  or  It  is  she,  or  It 
was  I,  or  It  was  he,  or  It  was  she,  do  so.  Think  of  these 
expressions  as  you  speak. 


The  Delivery  Boy 
My  Morning  Job 
I  Spilled  the  Coffee 
Losing  My  Dog 
A  Lost  Day 


Making  a  Kite 
How  to  Dye  Eggs 
How  to  Set  the  Table 
Making  a  Rabbit  House 
How  I  Lost  My  Head 


Remember  that  you  are  to  try  to  speak  so  that  those 
who  listen  will  be  interested. 


17.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

You  and  I;  You  and  Ale 

If  you  are  speaking  to  one  of  your  friends,  you  should 
always  mention  him  or  her  first  and  yourself  after¬ 
ward.  These  sentences  are  correct:  You  and  I  are 
both  tall  and  Nora  is  going  to  help  you  and  me. 

Your  directions  are  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  and  to 
write  the  sentences  on  page  24  on  the  blackboard. 
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SENTENCES 

1.  - and - have  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  on  Saturday 

afternoons. 

2.  Betty  has  invited - and - to  a  party. 

3.  This  cake  is  for - and - . 

4.  Mother  wants - and - to  make  less  noise. 

5.  - and - are  not  very  well  today. 

6.  Father  wants - and - to  go  driving  with  him. 

7.  Mother  told - and - to  come  home  early. 

.  8.  - and - should  be  more  obedient. 

9.  Practicing  is  hard  for - and - . 

10.  Here  are  some  books  for - and - to  read. 

11.  - and - are  good  friends. 

12.  If - and - were  busier,  we  should  be  happier. 

13.  When - and - are  older,  we  shall  study  more. 

14.  These  apples  are  for - and - . 

15.  These  peaches  are  too  high  for - and - to  pick. 

16.  - and - are  fond  of  fruit. 

17.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, - and - will  gather  it. 

18.  - and - do  not  like  rainy  days. 

19.  Yet  there  are  indoor  pleasures  for - and - on  rainy 

days. 

20.  - and - are  fond  of  outdoor  games. 

To  mention  your  friend  before  you  mention  yourself 
is  polite,  just  as  it  is  polite  to  let  your  friend  pass 
before  you  when  you  are  entering  a  room.  You  must 
be  careful  about  how  you  use  you. 

18.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

You  and  I;  You  and  Me 

Read  the  directions  on  the  next  page  and  follow  them 
carefully. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION 
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DIRECTIONS 


a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  You  and  I  are  both  tardy. 

Are  you  and  I  both  tardy  ? 

2.  I  think  you  and  I  had  better  be  going. 

Don’t  you  think  you  and  I  had  better  be  going? 

3 .  The  teacher  wants  you  and  me  to  help  her. 

Does  the  teacher  want  you  and  me  to  help  her? 

4.  Laura  invited  both  you  and  me. 

Did  Laura  invite  both  you  and  me? 

b.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  while  someone  else  reads 
them.  Why  should  you  do  so? 

c.  Hereafter,  if  any  child  makes  an  error  in  the  use  of  you  and  I 
and  you  and  me^  show  him  a  correct  sentence  above  and  ask  him 
to  try  again. 


19.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Select  your  subject  in  the  usual  way.  Don’t  forget 
that  you  have  had  two  corrective  exercises.  If  you 
have  to  speak  of  yourself  and  other  persons,  whom 
should  you  mention  first? 


A  Lost  Penny 
I  Forgot  the  Change 
A  Sunday  Visit 
Lost  in  a  Fog 
A  Job  I  Didn't  Like 


Making  a  Crib  for  a  Doll 

Making  a  Boat 

Making  a  Doll 

Getting  a  T elephone  Number 

Being  Housekeeper 


Were  you  careful  while  speaking  to  use  the  correct 
forms  that  you  have  been  taught  in  your  corrective 
exercises? 

When  you  are  on  the  playground,  are  you  as  careful 
about  your  English  as  you  are  required  to  be  in  the 
schoolroom?  If  not,  why  not? 
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20.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

He  {She)  and  I;  Him  {Her)  and  Me 

It  is  polite  to  mention  yourself  last  when  you  are 
speaking  of  yourself  and  others.  Thus  you  would  say, 
Jack  and  I  study  together  or  He  and  I  study  together. 

Also  you  would  say,  Mother  gave  Jack  and  me  some 
doughnuts  or  Mother  gave  him  and  me  some  doughnuts. 

Read  the  sentences  very  carefully  and  think  how 
the  blank  spaces  should  be  filled.  Several  pupils  will 
write  the  sentences,  one  by  one,  on  the  blackboard. 
Watch  closely  to  see  whether  they  use  the  right  words 
in  the  blank  spaces.  Help  correct  all  errors. 

SENTENCES 

1.  My  sister  and - made  up  a  picnic. 

2.  She  and - prepared  many  sandwiches. 

3 .  Mother  let  her  and - make  plenty  of  lemonade. 

4.  My  brother  and - packed  the  dishes. 

5.  He  and - packed  them  in  a  big  basket. 

6.  My  friend  Nellie  and - made  three  cakes. 

7.  Kate  Rogers  and - baked  six  pies. 

8.  Mrs.  Rogers  let  Kate  and - bake  them  in  her  oven. 

9.  Kate  and - have  baked  many  things  in  that  oven. 

10.  My  brother  and - made  the  ice  cream. 

11.  My  mother  allowed  him  and  -  a  great  deal  of  cream 

and  ice. 

12.  My  mother  and - packed  some  pickles  in  a  jar. 

13.  Sarah,  Mary,  and - got  the  napkins  from  our  mothers. 

14.  Sarah’s  mother  let  Sarah  and - take  a  tablecloth. 

15.  Mary  and - got  the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

16.  Our  mothers  would  not  allow  her  and - to  take  the  best 


ones. 
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17.  An5rway,  the  second  best  were  good  enough  for  my  friends 

and - to  use  at  a  picnic. 

18.  My  brother,  Kate,  and - packed  the  things  in  the  cars. 

19.  There  was  hardly  room  enough  for  Kate  and - and  the 

baskets  in  the  back  of  our  car. 

20.  My  friends,  their  brothers,  and - had  a  good  time  at 

the  picnic. 

If  you  had  a  plate  of  peaches  and  were  going  to 
offer  one  to  a  friend,  would  you  not  ask  him  to  take 
one  before  you  took  one?  Just  so  it  is  courteous  to 
mention  others  before  mentioning  yourself. 

What  do  courteous  and  courtesy  mean?  How  can 
you  find  out? 

21.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

He  and  I;  Him  and  Me 

Read  your  directions  with  care  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1.  He  and  I  study  together. 

The  teacher  asked  him  and  me  to  study  together. 

2.  Norman  and  I  were  playing. 

Father  saw  Norman  and  me  playing  together. 

3.  Sophie  and  I  are  schoolmates. 

Mother  asked  Sophie  and  me  to  go  on  an  errand. 

4.  She  and  I  were  sewing. 

Mother  gave  her  and  me  some  sewing  to  do. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  while  someone  else  reads 
them.  How  does  this  help  you? 

c.  If  any  child  makes  an  error  in  the  use  of  he  and  7,  him  and 
me,  and  similar  forms,  what  should  you  do? 
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22.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  ONE 

It  will  do  you  no  good  to  study  correct  English 
unless  you  remember  what  you  learn  and  unless  you 
use  it.  You  have  now  had  three  exercises  that  point 
out  words  you  are  supposed  to  use.  The  following 
test  will  show  whether  or  not  you  know  what  you  have 
studied,  but  only  you  and  your  friends  can  tell  whether 
or  not  you  really  use  the  words.  You  should  be  learn¬ 
ing  to  watch  your  own  speech  in  order  to  improve  it. 

In  every  sentence  following  there  are  words  in  paren¬ 
theses.  In  every  case  one  word  or  one  set  of  words 
is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong.  You  are  to  choose 
which  is  right.  First  study  all  the  sentences  silently. 
Then  you  will  be  given  some  directions. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  He  thought  it  was  {me,  I)  who  told  {Tom  and  he,  Tom  and 
him)  to  get  the  car  out  of  the  garage. 

2.  {You  and  I,  You  and  me)  don’t  believe  it  was  {him,  he)  who 
put  ashes  on  the  slide. 

3.  It  was  {she,  her)  who  called  for  {you  and  me,  you  and  I). 

4.  It  was  {he,  him)  who  told  {you  and  I,  you  and  me)  to  do  it. 

5.  If  it  was  {she,  her)  who  told  {me  and  you,  you  and  me)  that 
story,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

6.  I  think  it  was  {her,  she)  who  got  the  grapes  for  {him  and  me, 
me  and  him). 

7.  They  all  think  it  was  {him,  he)  who  brought  the  car  around 
for  {you  and  her,  you  and  she). 

8.  It  was  not  {me,  I)  who  got  the  lunch  for  {he  and  she,  him 
and  her). 

9.  No,  it  wasn’t  {she,  her)',  it  was  Clara  who  admitted  {me  and 
him,  him  and  me)  at  the  door. 
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10.  If  {he  and  I,  him  and  I)  had  bothered  you,  it  would  not  be 
for  {him  a)id  me,  me  and  him)  to  brag  about  it. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  write  the  test.  Read  and 
follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Head  your  paper  just  as  you  do  when  you  write  a  com¬ 
position. 

h.  Write  the  sentences  from  i  to  10  inclusive.  Always  choose 
the  correct  form  within  the  parentheses.  Do  not  repeat  the 
parentheses. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Now  you  will  judge  some  pupil’s  work  and  let  him 
judge  yours.  Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil. 

h.  Someone  will  vuite  the  first  sentence  on  the  blackboard. 
If  it  is  not  correct,  tell  the  writer  how  to  correct  it.  Be  sure  you 
are  right. 

c.  Now  notice  the  first  sentence  on  the  paper  before  you. 
Remember  that  the  correct  form  in  two  different  sets  of  paren¬ 
theses  is  to  be  chosen.  If  both  are  correct,  vTite  two  Cs  (meaning 
Correct)  in  the  margin.  If  only  one  is  correct,  write  one  C.  If 
neither  is  correct,  write  nothing  at  all. 

d.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  sentences. 

e.  Count  the  C's  on  the  paper  and  write  the  number  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  grade  the  papers  on  a  scale  of 
100,  think  how  you  would  do  it.  It  will  be  a  good  little  problem 
in  arithmetic. 

FURTHER  DIRECTIONS 

a.  Those  who  had  twenty  C's  on  their  papers  need  do  no  more; 
their  work  is  done. 
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If  this  picture  reminds  you  of  anything  you  ever  did,  tell  about  it. 

h.  Those  who  did  not  have  twenty  C's  must  try  again,  and  still 
again,  until  they  can  write  every  sentence  correctly.  Each  pupil 
will  make  his  own  list,  copying  correctly  from  the  blackboard  all 
the  sentences  that  are  incorrect  on  his  own  paper.  Then  the 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  will  be  erased. 

c.  Later,  the  next  day  perhaps,  the  pupils  will  rewrite,  from  the 
test  sentences  in  the  book,  any  of  the  sentences  they  missed. 
They  will  practice  until  the  teacher  approves  their  work. 


TWO  STORIES  BY  CHILDREN 
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23.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Choose  your  subject  as  you  have  chosen  before. 
How  many  corrective  exercises  will  you  have  to  think 
of?  Don’t  forget  to  mention  your  title  before  you 
begin  to  speak. 


An  Indoor  Gayne 
How  to  Play  Jackstones 
How  to  Play  Jackstraws 
A  Motherless  Kitteyi 
Makiyig  aw  Indian  Village 


A  Thanksgiving  Incideyit 
A  Halloween  Incideyit 
A  Christynas  Incident 
A  Fourth  of  July  lyicideytt 
A  Vacatioyi  Story 


Are  you  improving  as  a  speaker?  Do  you  remember 
that  the  title  tells  what  you  are  to  speak  about?  Do 
you  stick  to  your  subject? 

24.  TWO  STORIES  BY  CHILDREN 

Here  are  two  stories  for  you  to  read  silently.  Try 
to  decide  which  is  the  better,  and  wh}^. 


A  Lion  Fight 


When  I  was  at  the  circus,  I  saw  a  ferocious  fight  among 
four  angry  lions.  They  were  all  through  with  their  act,  but 
did  not  get  down  from  the  ladder  on  which  they  had  been 
performing.  The  ladder  fell,  and  one  lion  fell  on  another. 
Then  the  two  began  to  fight.  Two  more  lions  felt  like 
fighting,  so  they  started  in  too.  One  lion  was  bitten  by 
another,  and  he  went  back  to  his  cage.  Then  the  trainer 
fired  a  blank  shot.  The  big  tent  was  in  an  uproar,  but 
the  fight  was  ended  and  I  was  glad  the  trainer  was  not  hurt. 

At  the  End  of  the  Road 

One  night  we  went  for  a  ride  in  my  uncle’s  automobile. 
When  we  were  on  the  main  road,  my  uncle  turned.  He  said 
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we  were  on  a  short  road  that  was  not  used  much.  He  said 
that  at  the  end  of  the  road  we  would  see  a  ghost.  All  at 
once  we  saw  it,  but  as  we  drew  nearer  we  found  it  was  only 
a  big  white  post  with  a  round  top. 

Has  one  of  the  stories  some  words  in  it  that  help  to 
make  it  interesting?  Answer  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  word  tells  you  the  kind  of  fight  the  lions  had?  What 
does  the  word  mean?  Is  it  a  new  word  to  you?  If  you  like  the 
word,  tell  why.  Can  you  tell  about  what  the  word  means  from 
the  way  it  is  used  ?  Think  of  these  sentences :  A  lion  is  ferocious. 
A  lion  has  ferocity.  Find  the  meaning  of  ferocious  and  ferocity  in 
the  dictionary. 

h.  What  word  tells  the  humor  the  lions  were  in?  Find  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  dictionary.  Find  the  meaning  of 
mad  also.  Do  “angry”  and  mad  mean  just  the  same  thing? 

c.  Think  of  the  word  “uproar.”  Do  you  know  its  meaning? 
If  not,  can  you  tell  its  meaning  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  used? 
Find  the  word  in  the  dictionary.  Find  what  word  might  be 
used  in  its  place. 

d.  The  word  “lion,”  or  “lions,”  appears  four  times  in  the  story 
of  the  fight.  This  does  not  sound  very  well.  How  would  such 
expressions  as  great  beasts  or  big  cats  do  in  place  of  ‘  ‘  lions  ”  ?  Make 
the  changes  in  any  way  you  think  best. 

e.  The  writer  of  the  second  story  used  the  word  “road”  three 
times.  You  can  get  rid  of  the  word  in  one  place  by  substituting  it. 
Find  the  place  to  write  it. 

f.  Which  writer  really  has  the  more  interesting  story  to  tell? 
Why? 

g.  The  first  sentence  of  each  story  is  a  good  beginning.  That 
is,  it  introduces  the  story.  Tell  how. 

h.  The  last  sentence  of  each  story  is  a  good  ending.  That  is, 
it  concludes  the  story.  Tell  how. 


TELLING  STORIES 
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i.  A  title  is  good  if  it  tells  what  the  story  is  about  or  if  it  makes 
you  want  to  read  the  story  to  find  out  how  it  ends.  Are  the 
titles  good?  Tell  why. 

Do  you  find  new  words  interesting?  Why  should 
you  learn  new  words? 

25.  TELLING  STORIES 


Perhaps  the  stories  you  have  read  make  you  think 
of  things  you  have  seen  or  heard.  Here  are  some 
titles  that  may  also  make  you  think  of  a  story  you 
can  tell.  Be  sure  to  tell  about  just  one  event,  that 
is,  about  only  one  thing  that  happened. 


An  Automobile  Ride 
A  Bad  Puncture 
A  Near  Collision 
Out  of  Gas 
A  Bad  Road 


Quarrelsome  Roosters 
A  Sulky  Dog 
A  Spitting  Cat 
An  Angry  Snake 
Spiteful  Kittens 


Are  there  any  words  in  these  titles  that  are  new  to 
you?  If  so,  try  to  tell  what  they  mean  from  the  way 
they  are  used.  Then  look  them  up  in  the  dictionary. 
Now  tell  your  story. 


Helping  the  Speakers 

Help  the  speakers  in  the  usual  way.  Remember 
that  each  child  should  try  to  make  his  story  interesting 
to  those  who  listen. 


Writing  the  Stories 

Write  your  story  as  usual.  Maybe  the  help  you 
had  after  telling  your  story  will  help  you  to  write 
better  than  you  spoke.  Some  pupils  will  write  at 
the  blackboard. 
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Helping  the  Writers 

Help  those  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard,  and  then 
exchange  papers  with  some  pupil.  Did  anyone  use 
the  same  word  too  often? 

26.  TWO-PART  STORIES 

Preparing  to  Write  Paragraphs 

Some  stories  must  be  written  in  two  paragraphs 
because  they  really  have  two  parts.  Look  at  what 
you  find  below: 

An  Automobile  Ride 

(First  Part:  Outward  Bound) 

(Second  Part:  Homeward  Bound) 

A  Joke  on  Myself 

(First  Part :  I  Play  a  Trick) 

(Second  Part :  I  Am  Caught  in  It  Myself) 

In  Trouble  mid  Out  Again 

(First  Part:  Getting  into  Trouble) 

(Second  Part :  Getting  Out  Again) 

A  Dollar 

(First  Part :  How  I  Earned  a  Dollar) 

(Second  Part:  How  I  Used  It) 

Now  answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Thirikoi\hQ\A.\\Q  An  Automobile  Ride.  How  many  parts  has 
the  story  of  the  ride?  Then  how  many  paragraphs  should  the 
story  have? 

b.  Answer  the  same  questions  about  the  other  titles. 

c.  Should  three  titles  be  used  when  you  write  the  stories  —  the 
main  title  and  the  two  subtitles?  Find  a  story  in  your  readers 
and  find  whether  or  not  a  separate  title  is  used  for  each  paragraph. 
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The  pupils  who  can  tell  stories  on  the  topics  given 
on  page  34  will  do  so.  If  others  can  think  of  stories 
that  really  have  two  parts,  they  may  tell  them.  Listen 
carefully  to  each  speaker  to  see  whether  you  can  tell 
which  was  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  part  of  his 
story.  Why  are  you  asked  to  do  this? 

Writing  Two-Paragraph  Stories 
Those  who  told  stories  will  write  them  in  two  parts, 
or  paragraphs.  Those  who  did  not  tell  stories  will 
write  the  stories  the  others  told.  Each  story  should 
have  just  one  title. 

Helping  the  Writers 

As  you  help  each  writer,  be  sure  that  he  has  all 
of  one  part  of  his  story  in  one  paragraph  and  all  of 
the  other  part  in  the  other  paragraph.  He  must  not 
have  any  part  of  his  story  in  the  wrong  paragraph. 

27.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Did,  Has  Done,  Have  Done 
Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  saying,  I  did  it  and 
I  did  not  do  it?  If  you  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  here  is  a  game  that  will  help  you.  It  will 
also  help  you  to  remember  that  done  is  used  after  has 
and  have,  but  never  by  itself. 

On  the  next  page  you  will  find  a  list  of  sentences 
with  blank  spaces  in  them.  You  are  to  supply  did 
or  done.  If  you  don’t  know  which  word  to  use, 
reread  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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Before  you  begin,  be  sure  you  know  just  what  you 
are  to  do.  Think  hard  about  which  is  the  right  word 
to  use  in  each  sentence. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Billy - his  work  very  well  yesterday. 

2.  He - done  his  work  well  for  a  week  now. 

3.  Most  of  the  children  have - their  work  well  of  late. 

4.  They  have - a  good  deal  of  playing  too. 

5 .  They  always - their  work  before  playing. 

6.  Lucy  has - more  work  than  anybody  else. 

7.  She  has - too  little  playing. 

8.  Tommy - his  arithmetic  today  better  than  his  reading. 

9.  Clara - her  reading  better  than  her  arithmetic. 

10.  Both  have - fairly  well. 

11.  Bob - his  work  very  poorly. 

12.  He  has - his  work  poorly  for  a  long  time. 

13.  He  has - his  work  as  second  baseman  much  better. 

14.  He  has  always - his  playing  better  than  his  work.  (Be 

careful  here:  there  is  a  has  to  go  with  the  word  that  you  supply.) 

15.  Has  Agnes  - her  work  well?  (Be  careful  here.  Look 

for  has.) 

16.  She - her  work  well  yesterday  but  not  today. 

17.  Have  Charlie  and  Edgar  -  their  work  well?  (Look 

sharp  again.) 

18.  They  have  never - very  well  in  school.  (Look  for  has 

or  have.) 

19.  If  the  teacher - her  work  poorly,  we  should  not  like  it. 

20.  She  has  always - her  work  well. 

Some  children  probably  wrote  their  sentences  on 
the  blackboard.  Look  them  all  over  carefully  and 
see  that  they  are  correct  in  every  way.  Next  look  over 
your  own  sentences. 
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28.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Did,  Has  Done,  Have  Done 
Here  are  some  directions  for  you  to  read  and  follow. 
DIRECTIONS 


a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1.  I  did  it.  4. 

I  have  done  it. 

2.  He  (it'd  it.  5. 

Arthur  has  done  it. 

3.  Katherine  did  it.  6. 

She  has  done  it. 


We  did  it. 

You  and  I  have  done  it. 

You  did  it. 

You  have  done  it. 

They  did  it. 

Tom  and  Dick  have  done  it. 


h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  while  someone  else  reads 
them.  They  should  soimd  right  to  you,  for  did,  has  done,  and 
have  done  are  used  correctly  in  them. 

c.  Hereafter,  if  anyone  makes  a  mistake  in  the  use  of  these 
words,  turn  back  to  this  page  and  point  out  to  him  the  sentence 
most  like  the  one  he  has  used.  Ask  him  to  correct  his  error. 


29.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Select  your  subject  in  the  usual  way,  and  give  your 
title  before  you  begin  to  tell  your  story.  Don’t  forget : 
has  and  done  are  used  together,  and  have  and  done  are 
used  together,  but  did  is  used  by  itself. 


A  Race  I  Lost 
An  Unhappy  Day 
An  Unexpected  Guest 
A  Troublesome  Guest 
I  Go  Galling 


Using  a  Fireless  Cooker 
Tending  the  Furnace 
Moving  to  a  New  House 
How  to  Pack  Dishes 
Using  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 


How  many  corrective  exercises  have  you  now  had? 
Try  to  recall  them.  Are  you  using  them  all  when 
you  have  need  for  them? 
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30.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  and  answer 
the  following  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  interesting  persons  and  things  do  you  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  ?  Where  are  they  ? 

h.  What  do  the  two  animals  think  of  each  other? 

c.  What  is  the  boy  thinking  about  ?  What  does  he  hope  to  do  ? 
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d.  What  is  going  to  happen?  Think  carefully.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  better  if  you  don’t  have  the  same  answer  as  the  others  do. 

Several  pupils  will  tell  their  stories  orally,  using  as 
many  sentences  as  necessary.  They  should  not  join 
their  sentences  with  and.  When  the  stories  have  been 
told,  tell  which  one  you  like  best,  and  why.  Remember 
that  a  story  must  have  a  good  ending. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  story.  When  you  have  finished,  help 
those  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard,  and  then  exchange 
papers  with  some  pupil.  Give  help  and  get  help.  This 
is  the  way  to  learn  to  do  better. 

31.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  COTTON 

If  you  live  in  the  South,  you  may  know  much  about 
cotton.  If  you  live  in  the  North,  perhaps  you  know 
very  little  about  it.  But  there  are  ways  of  finding  out. 
Your  geography  will  tell  you  much.  Alaybe  you  have 
other  books  at  school  or  at  home  that  will  tell  you 
something.  Besides,  if  every  pupil  in  the  class  tells 
what  he  knows,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  it  all  amoimts  to.  Perhaps,  also,  you  can  find 
pictures  of  cotton  fields,  cotton  gins,  and  cotton  mills 
that  will  help  you. 

What  Some  Children  Did 

Some  children  in  school  spent  many  days  in  talking 
about  cotton,  in  writing  about  it,  and  in  making  books 
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about  it.  First  they  talked  over  each  of  the  following 
topics  in  turn: 

The  Uses  of  Cotton  Eli  Whitney 

Where  mid  How  Cotton  Grows  The  Cotton  Seed 
A  Cotton  Plantation  A  Cotton  Factory 

After  they  had  found  out  all  they  could  about  the 
first  topic  and  had  talked  about  it,  they  each  wrote 
a  neat  paragraph  about  it.  Here  is  a  paragraph  a 
little  girl,  somewhat  younger  than  you,  vTote  about 
the  uses  of  cotton. 

The  Uses  of  Cotton 

Cotton  is  used  for  earache,  for  thread,  and  sore  fingers. 

It  is  used  for  toothaches,  mattresses,  quilts,  and  pillows. 

It  is  used  for  jackets  and  gloves.  It  is  used  for  padding 
cushions,  for  sweaters  and  handkerchiefs.  Shirts,  stock¬ 
ings,  underwear,  sheets,  and  many  other  things  are  made 
of  it. 

The  first  sentences  are  rather  funny,  are  they  not? 
Can  you  tell  why?  Of  course  the  little  girl  did  not 
intend  to  be  funny.  Sinee  you  are  older,  you  should 
do  much  better  than  she. 

When  the  children  had  written  a  paragraph  on  eaeh 
of  the  six  topics,  each  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper, 
they  bound  them  into  a  little  book,  with  colored  paper 
for  a  cover.  On  each  cover  was  a  picture  cut  from 
a  magazine,  or  perhaps  a  design  cut  from  paper  of 
a  different  eolor  from  that  of  the  cover.  The  children 
did  all  the  work  themselves.  They  worked  several 
days  at  the  task. 

Now  talk  about  all  that  these  ehildren  did. 
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How  TO  Work 

Here  are  your  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  uses  of  cotton.  Look  at 
the  index  of  3^our  geography.  Turn  to  the  pages  indicated  and 
find  out  all  you  can  about  the  one  subject  —  the  uses  of  cotton. 
Look  at  books  in  your  school  library.  Find  out  what  you  can 
at  home. 

b.  When  you  have  talked  about  the  subject,  write  a  short 
paragraph  on  the  subject  The  Uses  of  Cotton.  Stick  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Write  five,  or  six,  or  seven  sentences  only. 

c.  When  yon  have  vTitten  the  paragraph,  exchange  papers  with 
someone.  Give  aU  the  help  you  can  and  get  all  the  help  you  can. 
Afterward  copy  j^our  paragraph  neatly. 

d.  Next  take  up  the  second  topic,  Where  mid  How  Cotton 
Grows.  Do  vdth  this  just  what  yon  did  with  the  first  topic. 

e.  After  this  do  the  same  with  the  other  topics  in  turn. 

/.  When  you  have  written  all  the  paragraphs,  make  a  little 
book  of  them.  Get  colored  paper  for  a  cover.  Get  paper  of 
another  color  and  cut  a  design  for  it  —  a  cotton  boh,  or  a  cotton 
gin,  or  something  else  pertaining  to  cotton.  Or  perhaps  you  can 
find  a  picture  from  a  magazine  to  paste  on  your  cover. 

Talk  about  the  directions  in  class.  Be  sure  you  know 
just  what  you  are  to  do. 

New  Words 

WTien  you  have  finished  your  book  on  cotton,  tell 
the  class  about  the  new  words  3^ou  have  learned.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  write  the  new  words,  to  teU 
what  they  mean,  and  to  use  them  in  sentences. 

Did  the  other  pupils  use  any  new  words? 
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32.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Saw,  Has  Seen,  Have  Seen 

Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  using  saw,  has  seen, 
and  have  seen  correctly?  While  saw  is  used  by  itself, 
has  and  seen  are  used  together,  and  have  and  seen  are 
used  together. 

In  the  following  sentences  you  are  to  supply  saw  or 
seen.  Remember  that  you  are  not  to  use  seen  unless 
has  or  have  is  used  also. 

After  one  child  has  read  a  sentence,  supplying  saw 
or  see7i,  he  wall  ask  another  child  to  go  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  write  the  sentence. 

SENTENCES 

1.  At  the  railroad  station  yesterday  I - a  train  come 

thimdering  in. 

2.  I  have - many  trains  come  into  the  station. 

3 .  Have  you - a  train  run  by  a  station,  full  speed  ? 

4.  We  have  frequently - trains  run  through  stations. 

5.  Has  any  one  of  you - the  engineer  wave  his  hand? 

6.  I - the  engineer  wave  his  hand  yesterday. 

7.  I  have  -  the  baggageman  standing  in  his  car  as  the 

train  rushed  by. 

8.  Every  day  for  a  week  my  brother  has  -  the  baggage¬ 

man’s  dog  standing  in  the  baggage-car  door. 

9.  Once  I - a  beautiful  greyhound  in  the  baggage-car  door. 

10.  The  greyhound  must  have - me,  for  he  wagged  his  tail. 

1 1 .  He  was  the  most  beautiful  dog  I  ever - . 

12.  My  brother  and  I  have - two  trains  racing. 

13.  We - them  on  roads  that  were  parallel  for  a  few  miles. 

14.  Racing  trains  are  a  sight  that  few  people  have - 

15.  My  father  has - such  races  several  times. 
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16.  Have  you - people  on  the  platform  of  a  rear  car? 

17.  Yes,  I  have - them  frequently. 

18.  Have  you - them  wave  their  hands? 

19.  Yes,  I  have  frequently - them  do  that. 

20.  My  brother  has - the  President  of  the  United  States  on 

the  platform  of  a  rear  car. 

2 1 .  Have  you  ever - the  colored  lights  at  the  rear  end  of  a 

train? 

22.  I  have - them  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

23.  Last  night  I - some  as  a  train  shot  b3\ 

Did  you  find  any  new  words  in  the  exercise?  What 
were  they? 

33.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Saw,  Has  Seen,  Have  Seen 
Follow  the  directions  carefully. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 


I.  I  saw  it. 

5- 

Ed  and  I  saw  it. 

I  have  seen  it. 

Ed  and  I  have  seen  it. 

2.  He  saw  it. 

6. 

You  saw  it. 

He  has  seen  it. 

You  have  seen  it. 

3.  Lenore  .saw  it. 

7- 

They  saw  it. 

Lenore  has  seen  it. 

They  have  seen  it. 

4.  We  saw  it. 

8. 

John  and  he  saw  it. 

We  have  seen  it. 

John  and  Allie  have  seen  it 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  If  you  make  the  mistake  of  using  seen  without  has  or  have 
before  it,  read  the  sentences  until  you  cannot  forget  the  correct 
forms.  Educated  people  do  not  make  this  mistake. 

c.  Hereafter,  if  anyone  makes  the  mistake  in  the  classroom, 
what  should  you  do? 


Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  circuses  you  have  seen? 
Dreams  make  good  stories. 


A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 
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Choose  your  subject  in  the  usual  way. 


A  Big  Fire  I  Saw 
A  Good  Radio  Program 
A  Boy  Scout  I  Know 
Making  a  Scarecrow 
My  Long  T rousers 


What  I  Saw  in  the  KBidergarten 
Circuses  I  Have  Seen 
A  Camp  Fire  Girl  I  Know 
An  Unlearned  Music  Lesson 
My  New  Hat 


Have  you  learned  not  to  string  your  sentences 
together  with  and?  It  is  very  important  to  let  your 
voice  fall  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  to  begin  again. 
If  you  do  not,  any  one  of  your  stories  will  be  just 
one  long  sentence.  Think  of  this  when  you  read  the 
story  by  a  child  in  the  next  lesson.  The  sentences 
are  not  joined  by  and. 


35.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

Read  the  story  silently.  Try  to  decide  why  it  is 
divided  into  two  paragraphs. 

Lost  with  the  Monkey  Man 
One  time  when  my  brother  was  three  years  old,  he  was 
playing  on  the  front  porch.  A  monkey  man  stopped  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  monkey  began  to  dance  and  to  do 
tricks.  My  brother  had  never  seen  a  monkey  do  tricks, 
so  he  went  down  into  the  street  to  watch.  Soon  the  monkey 
man  began  to  go.  My  brother  followed  him  until  he  was 
lost. 

By  and  by  he  sat  down  in  front  of  a  drug  store  and  began 
to  cry.  Just  then  the  police  auto  came  by.  It  stopped,  a  big 
policeman  took  him  up,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion.  My  aimt  was  at  my  house  that  day.  When  she 
found  that  my  brother  was  lost,  she  went  to  the  police 
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station.  When  she  walked  in,  she  found  him  in  a  chair 

eating  candy.  My  aunt  took  him  home,  though  he  wanted 

to  go  in  the  pohce  auto. 

Now  talk  about  the  story  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  story?  Why? 

h.  How  many  interesting  things  has  the  writer  told  you  about 
her  brother  getting  lost  ? 

c.  How  many  interesting  things  has  the  writer  told  you  about 
her  brother  being  found? 

d.  AYhat  helps  to  make  a  story  interesting? 

e.  Why  are  there  two  paragraphs  in  the  story? 

/.  What  two  lines  are  indented  ?  Why  ? 

g.  Is  the  title  a  good  one?  Was  the  monkey  man  lost?  Try 
to  make  a  better  title. 

One  of  the  words  in  the  story  is  “followed.”  It  is 
a  form  of  the  word  follow.  Many  people  mispro¬ 
nounce  this  word.  Find  out  how  it  is  pronounced. 

Word  Study 

Look  again  at  the  story  about  the  child  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “monkey  man.”  Answ^er  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  A  word  that  means  one  thing,  as  hoy,  is  said  to  be  singular. 
A  word  that  means  more  than  one  thing,  as  hoys,  is  said  to  be 
plural.  “Monkey”  is  singular.  What  is  the  plural?  How  is  it 
spelled?  “ Candy  ”  is  singular.  What  is  the  plural ?  (Be  careful 
about  these  words;  perhaps  you  had  better  use  the  dictionary.) 

h.  How  many  syllables  has  ‘  ‘  brother  ’  ’  ?  How  would  you  divide 
it  at  the  end  of  a  line?*  How  many  syllables  have  “police,” 
“policeman,”  and  “station”? 


STORIES  OF  TWO  PARAGRAPHS 
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c.  Give  the  plurals  of  the  following  words.  If  any  word  has 
more  than  one  syllable,  teU  how  you  would  divide  it  at  the  end 
of  a  line.  Don’t  forget  the  dictionary'. 

girl  fence  man  chair 

cat  house  woman  play 

dog  garden  church  potato 

d.  “Playing”  is  made  up  of  play  and  a  sufEx.  What  is  a 
sufhx?  If  3'ou  don’t  know,  how  can  y^ou  find  out?  What  is  the 
suffix  in  “playing”?  How  would  y'ou  divide  the  word  at  the 
end  of  a  line? 

e.  If  y^ou  take  the  suffix  away  from  the  fofiovdng  words,  what 
words  are  left?  How  would  you  divide  the  words  at  the  ends  of 
lines  ? 

going  performing  talking  buydng 

singing  allowing  eating  selling 

obeying  rowing  drinking  lunching 

Hereafter,  be  on  the  ty^atch  for  suffixes.  There  are 
many  of  them,  such  as  -ed,  -ment,  -less,  -ness,  -able, 
-ly,  -ous,  and  others.  Open  yotu*  reader  and  himt  for 
suffixes  on  one  page. 

36.  STORIES  OF  TWO  PARAGRAPHS 

The  story  about  the  lost  child  had  two  parts.  The 
first  part  told  about  his  being  lost.  The  second  part 
told  about  his  being  found.  Each  part  made  a  para¬ 
graph  of  the  story. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  stories  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a 
little  outline: 

My  Day  of  Trouble 

First  paragraph  tells  how  I  was  lost. 

Second  paragraph  tells  how  I  was  found. 
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Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  If  you  should  tell  a  story  about  a  nickel  or  a  dollar  or  some 
other  thing  being  lost,  how  could  you  make  two  parts  to  the  story? 

h.  If  you  should  write  the  story,  how  many  paragraphs  should 
it  have? 

37.  TELLING  STORIES 

Now  you  will  tell  a  story  about  some  person  or 
some  thing  that  was  lost  and  found  again.  Remember 
that  it  must  have  two  parts. 

Writing  the  Stories 

As  you  have  written  many  stories,  you  will  know 
how  to  write  this  one.  Be  sure  to  have  two  paragraphs 
in  your  story. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  w^ay.  Don’t  forget 
that  each  story  must  have  two  parts,  one  paragraph 
to  each  part. 

38.  ANTICIPATING  SPELLING 

Look  up  anticipate  in  the  dictionary. 

What  does  anticipating  spelling  mean? 

Suppose  you  were  going  to  write  a  composition 
about  the  animals  you  have  seen  at  the  zoological 
gardens,  or  zoo,  as  it  is  usually  called.  You  can  easily 
anticipate  the  spelling. 

On  the  next  page  are  some  questions  about  animals 
which  most  children  have  seen  or  read  about.  Suppose 
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two  of  the  questions  w^ere:  What  animal  has  a  trunk? 
What  kind  of  noise  does  it  make?  The  answers  would 
be:  The  elephant  has  a  trunk.  Its  noise  is  called 
trumpeting.  One  child  wdll  write  these  questions  on 
the  blackboard.  Another  child  will  write  the  answers. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  take  turns  in  writing 
the  questions  and  answ^ers  on  the  blackboard.  Every 
child  should  be  sure  he  knows  how  to  spell  all  the 
words  correctly.  If  he  does  not,  he  should  look  them 
up  in  the  dictionary. 


QUESTIONS 

1 .  What  big  yellow  animal  has  stripes  over  his  back  ?  What 
kind  of  noise  does  he  make? 

2 .  What  animal  has  ver}^  large  hind  legs  and  very  small  front 
legs? 

3.  What  big  yellovdsh  brown  animal  has  a  mane?  What 
kind  of  noise  does  he  make? 

4.  What  animal  has  a  very  long  neck,  so  that  he  can  reach  up 
and  eat  the  leaves  of  trees  ? 

5.  What  animal  hangs  from  trees  by  his  tail?  What  kind  of 
noise  does  he  make? 

6.  What  kind  of  animal  has  a  very  long  slim  body  and  no  legs 
at  all?  Does  he  make  a  noise? 

7.  What  animal  has  a  hump  on  his  back? 

8.  What  animal  has  two  humps  on  his  back? 

9.  What  animal  has  a  big  horn  on  his  nose? 

10.  What  animal  has  branched  horns  and  very  slender  legs? 

11.  What  bird  has  very  gay  feathers?  What  kind  of  noise 
does  it  make  ? 

12.  What  birds  have  hooked  beaks?  What  kind  of  noise  do 
they  make  ? 

13.  What  birds  have  very  long  and  beautiful  feathers  ? 
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14.  What  bird  has  big  eyes  and  flies  only  at  night  ?  What  kind 
of  noise  does  it  make? 

15.  In  what  are  many  of  the  animals  and  birds  kept? 

Here  is  a  little  game  you  may  play:  One  child  will 
stand  with  his  back  to  the  blackboard,  or  perhaps 
close  his  eyes,  so  that  he  cannot  see  the  sentences 
that  have  been  written.  The  other  children  will  take 
turns  asking  him  to  spell  orally  the  names  of  the 
animals.  Wdien  he  misspells  one  of  the  names,  the  one 
correcting  him  will  take  his  place. 

Someone  will  erase  the  sentences. 

39.  TALKING  ABOUT  THE  ANIMALS 

If  you  have  ever  gone  to  see  strange  animals  at 
a  circus  or  a  zoo,  you  will  tell  about  how  you  happened 
to  go. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  a  circus  ever  come  to  your  town?  How  did  you  hear 
that  it  was  coming? 

h.  Did  you  get  up  early  the  day  it  came?  Why? 

c.  What  did  you  see  in  the  parade? 

d.  How  did  you  go  to  the  grounds? 

e.  WTat  did  you  see  there? 

/.  Where  did  you  buy  your  tickets  ? 

If  you  went  to  a  zoo  in  a  city,  you  may  answer 
the  following  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  the  zoo? 

h.  Who  went  with  you? 

c.  How  did  you  get  there  ? 
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d.  Was  the  zoo  in  a  park?  If  not,  where  was  it? 

e.  Were  all  of  the  animals  in  houses?  If  not,  where  were  they? 

Now  you  may  tell  about  the  animals  you  saw  at 
the  circus  or  the  zoo. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Were  you  frightened  when  you  went  in?  Why? 

h.  What  animals  did  you  see  first?  What  were  they  doing? 

c.  Tell  of  the  most  interesting  animals  you  saw. 

d.  Tell  of  the  most  interesting  birds  you  saw. 

e.  Did  anything  unusual  happen  ? 

/.  How  long  did  you  stay? 

Writing  and  Helping 

Your  composition  must  have  two  paragraphs.  The 
first  paragraph  must  be  about  how  you  happened  to 
go  to  the  circus  or  the  zoo.  The  second  paragraph 
must  be  about  what  you  saw. 

Would  Strange  Animals  I  Have  Seen  be  a  good  title? 
Choose  another  one  if  you  wish. 

After  you  have  written,  give  and  get  help  in  the 
usual  way. 


40.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

Here  is  a  story  for  you  to  read  silently; 

Hungry  Elephants 

Last  week  my  cousin  Lester  and  I  went  to  a  circus.  We 
had  front  seats  in  the  amphitheater,  so  we  saw  about 
everything  in  the  arena.  There  were  several  enormous 
elephants  walking  aroimd,  and  as  we  had  some  peanuts  we 
threw  a  few  to  them.  It  seemed  very  funny  to  watch  them 
wiggle  their  trunks  around  chewing  up  the  peanuts,  and 
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lowering  their  trunks  to  the  ground  to  pick  up  the  peanuts. 
There  were  some  other  elephants  that  didn’t  get  any  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  they  began  to  grumble.  It  seemed  as  if  they  were 
saying,  “Our  partner  elephants  are  quite  hoggish,  aren’t 
they?” 

The  story  begins  well,  ends  well,  and  is  very  good 
between  beginning  and  ending  because  the  writer  has 
told  some  interesting  things  about  elephants.  He  had 
something  to  say.  In  other  w^ords,  he  stuck  to  the 
subject.  Now  talk  about  some  of  the  words  used, 
and  one  other  matter. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  “Amphitheater”  is  rather  a  big  word.  Can  you  tell  what 
it  means  from  the  way  it  is  used?  You  know  a  part  of  the  word. 
What  does  this  part  mean?  Find  the  definition  of  amphitheater 
in  the  dictionary. 

h.  What  is  an  “arena ” ?  Can  you  tell  what  it  means  from  the 
way  it  is  used  ?  Get  the  dictionary  definition. 

c.  What  does  “enormous ”  mean?  Can  you  tell  what  it  means 
from  the  way  it  is  used  ?  Think  of  several  other  words  that  could 
be  used  instead.  Which  one  do  you  like  best? 

d.  Don’t  you  think  that  “vdggle”  is  a  very  good  word?  It 
seems  rather  funny.  Would  move  do  as  well? 

e.  The  writer  chose  his  words  very  well,  but  he  has  used  certain 
words  too  often.  Count  the  number  of  times  he  has  used  “ele¬ 
phants”  and  “peanuts.” 

/.  Look  at  the  last  sentence.  Add  an  5  to  “partner”  and  take 
out  the  word  “elephants.”  Why  is  this  better? 

g.  “Peanuts”  is  used  four  times.  You  can  easily  get  rid  of 
the  word  in  two  places.  Instead  of  “around  chewing  up  pea¬ 
nuts,”  say  as  they  ate.  Instead  of  “to  pick  up  peanuts,”  say  for 
more.  Why  does  this  sound  better? 
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h.  Notice  the  quotation  in  the  last  sentence.  Can  you  make 
neat  quotation  marks  ?  What  mark  separates  the  quotation  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence?  Does  the  question  mark  at  the  end 
come  before  or  after  the  quotation  marks? 

41.  TELLING  STORIES 

The  story  about  the  elephants  probably  made  you 
think  of  stories  you  know  about  animals.  Tell  a 
story  that  you  may  call  An  Animal  I  Know.  Be  sure 
to  tell  just  one  story,  and  to  tell  all  that  your  hearers 
should  know.  Try  to  make  a  good  ending. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

Help  the  speakers  in  the  usual  way.  If  they  use 
any  words  that  help  you  to  understand  just  what  the 
animals  look  like,  or  just  what  the  animals  did,  men¬ 
tion  the  words  and  tell  why  you  liked  them.  If  you 
can  think  of  better  words  than  were  used,  tell  what 
they  are  and  why  you  like  them. 

'Writing  the  Paragraphs 

As  you  are  to  write  just  one  incident,  or  story,  you 
should  have  just  enough  for  one  paragraph.  Try  to 
use  words  that  will  tell  exactly  how  the  animals  look, 
or  how  they  acted,  or  both.  Put  a  quotation  in  your 
paragraph.  Punctuate  it  properly. 

Helping  the  W^riters 

Help  the  writers  as  usual.  If  you  think  any  child 
has  used  interesting  words,  words  that  really  help  you 
to  imderstand,  tell  what  they  are  and  what  they  mican. 

Am.  L.  IT— 6 
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42.  COMPOSITIONS  OF  TWO  PARAGRAPHS 

Santa  Claus 

Now  you  will  talk  with  your  classmates  about  a 
familiar  subject.  Do  you  know  familiar  means? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  PART 

a.  When  you  were  very  small,  what  did  you  think  Santa  Claus 
looked  like? 

h.  How  did  you  think  he  got  into  the  house? 

c.  Where  did  you  place  your  stockings? 

d.  What  did  you  do  in  the  morning  when  you  found  your 
stockings  ? 

e.  Were  you  very  good  just  before  Christmas?  Why? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  PART 

a.  Now  that  you  are  older,  who  do  you  think  Santa  Claus  is? 

h.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so? 

c.  Have  you  ever  discovered  strange  packages  just  before 
Christmas  ? 

d.  Which  do  you  prefer — the  old  or  the  new  Santa  Claus? 

e.  Are  you  still  very  good  just  before  Christmas?  Why? 

Stand  before  the  elass  and  tell,  first,  what  you  used 
to  think  about  Santa  Claus,  and,  second,  what  you 
think  now.  Think  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  as 
you  talk.  When  you  have  finished,  others  will  speak. 
Compare  their  stories  with  yours. 

Think  why  some  pupils  spoke  better  than  others. 

Writing  Paragraphs 

You  will  now  write  two  short  paragraphs.  In  the 
first  you  will  tell  what  you  used  to  think  about  Santa 
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Claus.  In  the  second  paragraph  3'OU  will  tell  what  you 
think  now. 

After  3^ou  have  finished,  give  and  get  help  in  the 
usual  way. 

43.  TELLING  CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

A  long  time  ago  the  boys  of  a  certain  family,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  put  their  caps  on  the  hearth  before  the 
fireplace  instead  of  hanging  up  their  stockings.  In 
the  morning  one  boy  fotmd  cabbage  leaves  in  his  cap. 
Picking  it  up,  he  threw"  it  across  the  room.  Out  rolled 
candies,  a  singing  top,  a  beautiful  knife,  and  tw"o 
silver  dollars.  How  do  you  think  the  boy  felt? 

Does  this  story  make  you  think  of  things  that  have 
happened  to  you  at  Christmas  time?  If  so,  3"ou  may 
tell  them.  Alaybe  one  of  the  subjects  given  below"  will 
help  you  think  of  a  story  of  3^our  ow"n  to  tell: 

How  I  Played  Santa  Clans 

A  Christmas  Surprise 

Getting  up  Early  on  Christmas  Morning 

The  Present  I  Didn't  Want 

The  Present  I  Didn't  Get 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  the  story,  and  afterward  give  and  get  help. 

44.  STUDY  OF  A  POEM 

On  page  56  is  a  poem  for  3"ou  to  study  and  after- 
w"ard  to  copy.  First  read  it  silently,  and  then  discuss 
in  class  the  questions  that  follow". 
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Fable 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel, 

The  former  called  the  latter  “Little  Prig”; 

Bun  replied, 

“You  are  doubtless  very  big ; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 

If  I ’m  not  as  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry. 

I  ’ll  not  deny  you  make 
A  very  pretty  squirrel  track; 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut!” 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Which  does  the  greater  part  of  the  talking  — the  mountain 
or  the  squirrel? 

b.  The  squirrel  tells  the  mountain  that  everything,  no  matter 
how  small,  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  world.  Can  you  find  the 
lines  that  say  this?  Study  them  carefully. 

c.  In  which  lines  does  the  squirrel  seem  to  be  making  fun  of 
the  mountain? 

d.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  line  of  poetry  begin? 

e.  All  that  the  squirrel  says  is  inclosed  by  quotation  marks. 
Find  where  his  talk  begins  and  where  it  ends. 

/.  Riming  words,  as  you  know,  are  words  that  sound  alike. 
‘  ‘  Prig  ’ ’  and  ‘  ‘  big  ’ ’  make  a  good  rime.  ‘  ‘  Squirrel  ’ ’  and  ‘  ‘  quarrel  ’ ’ 
make  a  poor  rime.  Find  all  the  words  that  rime  with  each  other. 
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Find  two  poor  rimes.  Find  three  lines  whose  end  words  do  not 
rime  with  other  end  words. 

Now  copy  the  poem  neatly. 

Helping  One  Another 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  you  have  eopied  eorreetly, 
exehange  papers  with  some  pupil.  Think  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  as  you  examine  the  paper. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Has  the  pupil  v-nitten  his  name  and  the  date  in  the  right 
places?  If  not,  write  them  for  him. 

h.  Is  the  title  correctly  '^Htten,  with  a  line  drawn  under  it? 
If  not,  correct  it. 

c.  Does  every  line  of  the  poem  begin  with  a  capital  letter?  If 
not,  make  the  corrections. 

d.  Are  the  punctuation  marks  correctly  copied?  If  not,  insert 
them. 

e.  xAre  all  the  words  correctly  spelled?  If  not,  rewrite  them. 

/.  Is  the  penmanship  good  ?  Penmanship  not  good 

at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

g.  Is  the  name  of  the  author  written  at  the  bottom?  If  not, 
write  it  there. 

If  the  marks  on  your  paper  show  you  did  not  do 
well,  you  should  copy  the  poem  again. 

Word  Study 

Think  about  some  of  the  words  in  the  poem  you  have 
studied. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  words  mean  about  the  same  as  “quarrel,”  “sphere,” 
“talents,”  “bear,”  and  “forests”?  The  dictionary  will  help  you. 
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h.  “Former”  and  “latter”  are  used  to  avoid  repeating  two 
important  words.  What  are  these  two  words? 

c.  Is  “prig”  a  new  word  to  you?  What  does  it  mean? 

d.  “Doubtless”  means  douht-\-less.  Which  is  the  main  part  of 
the  word  ?  Which  is  the  suffix  ?  What  other  words  can  you  think 
of  ending  with  -less? 

e.  How  is  “wisely”  made  up?  How  would  you  divide  it  at 
the  end  of  a  line? 

/.  Add  the  suffix  -ly  to  the  words  given  below.  Tell  what  each 
word  means.  Tell  how  you  would  divide  each  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 


free  quick 

slow  sour 

rapid  sweet 


awkward  queer 

graceful  odd 

loud  unpleasant 


45.  IMAGINARY  QUARRELS 

Now  put  on  your  thinking  cap.  Emerson  wrote 
the  story  about  a  quarrel  between  a  mountain  and 
a  squirrel.  Can  you  write  a  story  about  an  imaginary 
quarrel  between  things  that  can’t  talk?  Think  of  these 
titles : 

A  Quarrel  between  a  Tree  and  a  Woodchopper 
A  Quarrel  between  a  River  and  a  Dam 
A  Quarrel  between  the  Moon  and  a  Cloud 
A  Quarrel  between  a  Jay  and  an  Owl 
A  Quarrel  between  a  Dog  and  His  Shadow 
A  Quarrel  between  a  Smoking  Chimney  and  the  Wash  on  a  Line 
A  Quarrel  between  the  Wind  and  a  Weather  Vane 
A  Quarrel  between  a  Street  Car  and  a  Truck 
A  Quarrel  between  Summer  and  Winter 

What  might  each  of  these  pairs  of  things  quarrel 
about?  Take  time  to  think  very  carefully.  Next  you 
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should  make  a  selection,  and  prepare  to  talk  or  write, 
as  may  be  required.  If  you  tell  your  story  orally 
first,  you  will  be  able  to  improve  it  when  you  write, 
because  you  will  think  of  more  things  to  say.  Make 
the  quarrel  funny  if  you  can. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  tell  your  story  in  poetry. 
It  will  be  great  fun.  Try  to  do  so. 

46.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Is  AND  Are 

When  you  are  speaking  of  one  thing,  you  should 
use  is.  Thus  it  is  correct  to  say.  The  day  is  stormy. 
When  you  are  speaking  of  two  or  more  things,  you 
should  use  are.  Thus  it  is  correct  to  say.  These  days 
are  stormy.  In  one  case  you  are  speaking  of  one  day. 
In  the  other  case  you  are  speaking  of  more  than 
one  day. 

If  you  like,  you  may  say  that  day  and  is  are  singular, 
and  that  days  and  are  are  plural.  Singular  means 
one.  Plural  means  more  than  one. 

But  when  you  speak  to  one  person,  you  say  you  are, 
just  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  more  than  one  person. 
This  is  regarded  as  polite.  A  long  time  ago  people 
used  to  say  thou  art  when  speaking  to  one  person,  but 
they  no  longer  do  so. 

In  the  following  exercise  you  are  to  supply  is  or  are. 
If  you  are  not  sure  which  to  use,  read  the  preceding 
paragraphs  again,  always  silently.  After  one  child 
has  read  a  sentence,  supplying  the  missing  word. 
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some  other  child  should  write  it  on  the  blackboard. 
Be  sure  that  neither  makes  any  mistakes. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  These  autumn  days - very  pleasant.  (How  many  days  ?) 

2.  A  cloudy  day - very  rare.  (How  many  days?) 

3.  There - no  need  of  heavy  clothes.  (How  many  needs 

are  spoken  of?) 

4.  My  umbrella - never  out  of  its  case. 

5.  Our  overshoes - dusty. 

6.  - winter  days  as  pleasant  as  those  of  summer?  (How 

many  days  are  spoken  of?) 

7.  But  perhaps  you - fond  of  winter  weather. 

8.  - you  eager  for  the  snow  to  come? 

9.  - you  a  lover  of  biting  winds? 

10.  Some  people - in  better  health  in  cold  weather. 

1 1 .  Still  one - likely  to  be  happy  in  warm  sunshine. 

12.  The  sun - a  very  good  friend. 

13.  The  snow - beneficial  too. 

14.  Sunshine - a  thing  that - always  welcome.  (‘  ‘  That” 

refers  to  “thing.”  Is  this  word  singular  or  plural?) 

15.  Snows - things  that - often  troublesome.  (“That” 

refers  to  “things.”  Is  this  word  singular  or  plural?) 

16.  - you  fond  of  winter  sports? 

17.  Coasting - a  sport  that - very  popular.  (“That” 

refers  to  “sport.”  Is  this  word  singular  or  plural?) 

18.  Sleigh  riding  and  skating - sports  that - very  much 

enjoyed.  (“That”  refers  to  “sleigh  riding”  and  “skating.” 
How  many  things  are  mentioned  ?) 

19.  There - lands  where  there - no  winter.  (How  many 

lands  are  spoken  of?  How  many  winters?) 

20.  Where - the  lands  where  there - no  winter? 

21.  There - lands  where  summer - short. 

22.  Where - the  lands  where  summers - short? 
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47.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Is  AND  Are 
Read  and  follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  He  is  here. 

Addie  and  Nora  are  here. 

2.  Annette  is  here. 

Annette  and  I  are  here. 

3.  You  are  here  early. 

You  and  your  friend  are  early. 

4.  It  is  here. 

They  are  here. 

5.  We  are  here. 

Are  you  here  so  early? 

6.  Is  Dave  here? 

Are  Dave  and  Ned  here? 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them. 

c.  How  can  you  help  others  use  is  and  are  correctly? 

48:  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  TWO 

Turn  back  to  the  first  Written  Test,  page  28.  Reread 
the  explanation  before  the  sentences,  and  also  the 
directions  after  the  sentences.  Carry  out  this  test  just 
as  you  did  the  first  one. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  {Is,  Are)  that  all  that  you  boys  {done,  have  done)  in  the  last 
hour? 

2.  We  {did,  done)  all  the  chores  that  {are,  is)  usually  expected 
of  us. 
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3.  Have  you  {saw,  seen)  the  cattle  that  {is,  are)  being  driven 
into  the  pasture? 

4.  This  boy  {did,  done)  all  the  problems  that  {are,  is)  in  the 
lesson. 

5.  This  girl  {done,  has  done)  all  the  work  that  {is,  are)  assigned 
for  the  day. 

6.  I  {have  seen,  seen)  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  {are,  is)  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter. 

7.  We  {saw,  seen)  what  he  {done,  did). 

8.  Has  Elbert  {saw,  seen)  the  boys  who  {done,  did)  this  thing? 

9.  The  peaks  of  this  mountain  {has  seen,  have  seen)  all  the 
storms  that  {are,  is)  common  to  these  high  altitudes. 

10.  The  father  of  these  children  {is,  are)  going  to  show  them 
the  things  he  {has  done,  done)  for  them. 


Judging  Your  Work 


Judge  some  pupil’s  work  and  let  him  judge  y^ours  as 
you  did  in  the  first  test.  If  you  do  not  have  twent}^  Cs 
on  your  paper,  you  must  keep  on  trying.  Study  the 
sentences  you  did  not  write  correctly,  and  write  them 
again.  Keep  trying  until  you  can  write  every  sentence 
correctly. 


49.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Choose  your  subject  in  the  usual  w^ay.  Don’t 
forget  the  corrective  exercises  and  the  tests.  You 
should  learn  to  use  the  correct  forms. 


My  Friend  and  I 
Mother  and  I  Keep  House 
The  School  Doctor  and  the  Nurse 
How  to  Get  a  Book  at  the  Library 
An  Unwelcome  Music  Lesson 


My  Dog  and  I 
My  Dog  and  My  Cat 
My  Day  to  Cook 
Pictures  I  Have  Made 
Studies  I  Like 
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When  you  are  speaking  to  your  classmates,  do  you 
try  to  tell  them  just  what  they  would  like  to  hear? 
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Do  you  say  enough  for  them  to  understand  just  what 
you  are  trying  to  tell?  Do  you  pronounce  your  words 
clearly  so  they  can  hear  what  you  say? 

50.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  63.  Then  answer  these 
questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  are  the  children  with  spades  doing? 

h.  Why  is  one  of  the  children  holding  a  tree? 

c.  Two  boys  have  buckets  of  water.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  with  the  water?  Why? 

d.  Are  there  more  trees  in  our  country  than  formerly,  or  fewer? 
Why?  Why  should  we  have  more? 

e.  What  is  tree-planting  day  called  ? 

Now  you  will  tell  the  story.  Think  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  as  you  talk.  Compare  your  story  with  those 
told  by  other  pupils.  Which  pupils  did  best?  Why? 

Do  you  know  an  oak  tree  from  its  shape?  a  pine 
tree?  an  elm?  a  willow?  Close  your  eyes  and  think 
about  the  shapes  of  these  trees,  and  then  draw  pictures 
of  them.  Exchange  drawings  with  some  pupil  and  see 
whether  you  can  tell  what  kind  of  trees  he  has  drawn. 
If  you  have  not  succeeded  very  well,  notice  the  shapes 
of  different  trees  as  you  go  home  from  school  or  through 
the  park,  and  try  again  another  day. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  the  story.  Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil. 
Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 
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61.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

Here  is  a  story  to  read  silently.  Think ‘why  it  is 
written  in  two  paragraphs  and  whether  or  not  it  con¬ 
tains  any  interesting  words. 

Easy  Money 

One  day  when  I  had  my  skates  on,  my  mother  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  to  the  delicatessen  for  her.  I  said,  “Yes,” 
and  she  told  me  to  scurry  along  and  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  my  skates.  I  went  almost  as  fast  as  our  neighbor’s 
greyhoimd.  When  I  came  back,  she  said,  “What!  Are 
you  back  already?  It  didn’t  take  you  long.”  Then  she 
gave  me  a  dime  fresh  from  the  mint. 

Afterward  I  circled  round  the  block,  searching  for  more 
business.  I  got  so  tired  after  a  while  that  I  thought  I  would 
go  home,  but  two  ladies  called  me  to  go  to  the  store  for  them. 
When  I  got  back,  one  lady  gave  me  a  dime  and  the  other 
a  nickel.  That  night  my  father  gave  me  a  quarter.  That 
was  a  profitable  day  for  me. 

Talk  about  the  story  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  is  the  story  divided  into  two  paragraphs? 
h.  “Delicatessen”  is  a  German  word.  The  first  part  of  it  is 
like  our  word  delicate.  What  does  delicate  mean?  The  second 
part  of  the  word  is  German  for  eating.  Now  can  you  tell  what 
delicatessen  means? 

c.  Think  of  run,  hurry,  scamper,  and  “scurry.”  Which  word 
do  you  like  best ?  Why?  Will  each  of  the  words  fit  in  the  second 
sentence  ? 

d.  How  did  the  child  let  you  know  how  fast  she  went? 

e.  How  did  she  let  you  know  that  her  mother  gave  her  a  new 
dime? 
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/.  Think  of  went,  skated,  and  “circled.”  Which  word  do  you 
like  best?  Why?  Will  each  of  the  words  fit  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  second  paragraph? 

g.  Suppose  this  were  the  last  sentence  of  the  story:  I  made  a 
lot  of  money  that  day.  Do  you  like  this  as  well  as  the  last  sentence 
the  writer  used?  Tell  why  or  why  not. 

h.  Has  the  writer  used  any  important  word  more  often  than 
she  should? 

What  is  there  in  this  lesson  that  should  help  you  as 
you  speak  and  write? 

52.  TELLING  STORIES 

Can  you  tell  a  story  with  the  title  A  Profitable  Day 
for  Me?  It  might  be  about  money  that  you  have  earned, 
or  about  some  unusual  pleasure  that  you  have  had, 
or  some  lesson  of  life  that  you  have  learned.  Think 
about  the  subject  before  you  tell  your  story.  If  your 
story  has  two  parts,  let  your  audience  know  it  by  the 
way  you  speak. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

Help  the  speakers  as  you  usually  do.  If  any  child 
used  words  that  helped  you  to  understand  clearly,  or 
that  helped  to  make  good  pictures  in  your  mind,  tell 
what  the  words  were  and  why  you  liked  them.  Which 
speakers  told  stories  that  had  two  parts? 

Writing  the  Paragraphs 

If  your  story  has  just  one  part,  how  many  para¬ 
graphs  should  you  have?  If  it  has  two  parts,  how 
many  paragraphs  should  you  have?  Don’t  forget  to 
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indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph.  Use  quota¬ 
tion  marks  around  the  words  somebod}^  says. 

Helping  the  Writers 

First  help  the  children  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard, 
then  exchange  papers  with  someone.  Don’t  forget 
that  you  are  studying  interesting  words— those  that 
help  you  to  understand  and  those  that  help  to  build 
good  pictures  in  your  mind.  Mention  those  that 
help  you. 

53.  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN  AND  THE  FLAG 

Sometimes  you  salute  the  flag  and  swear  allegiance 
to  “the  republic  for  which  it  stands.”  Do  you  know  all 
that  this  means?  Let  us  see  whether  you  know  at  least 
some  of  the  things  that  it  means.  You  will  find  two 
sets  of  questions  following  this  paragraph.  Answer  the 
questions.  Talk  about  them  with  your  classmates. 
Try  to  give  your  answers  clearly,  so  that  everybody 
will  understand  just  what  you  mean. 

QUESTIONS 

The  Good  Citizen 

a.  Does  a  good  citizen  obey  the  laws ?  Why? 

h.  Why  are  laws  made?  Could  we  get  along  without  them? 

c.  Why  should  you  not  abuse  other  people’s  property? 

d.  Can  you  tell  how  some  children  have  abused  the  property 
of  other  people  ?  Why  did  they  do  it  ? 

e.  Have  you  any  right  to  abuse  property  on  Halloween  ?  Why 
not? 

/.  Have  you  known  children  to  harm  public  property,  such  as 
lamp  globes?  If  so,  who  had  to  pay  for  the  damage? 
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g.  Does  a  good  citizen  do  such  things  ?  Why  not  ? 

h.  Does  a  good  citizen  do  unto  others  as  he  would  like  others 
to  do  unto  him?  Why  should  he? 

i.  When  you  salute  the  flag,  are  you  agreeing  to  obey  the  laws  ? 
Why? 

j.  When  you  salute  the  flag,  are  you  agreeing  to  respect  the 
rights  and  property  of  others?  Why? 

The  Good  Citizen  at  School 

a.  Are  there  laws  at  school?  What  are  they?  Why  should 
there  be  laws  at  school? 

h.  Tell  some  ways  in  which  the  laws  of  the  school  are  some¬ 
times  broken.  Don’t  mention  the  names  of  the  children  who 
break  the  laws. 

c.  Tell  why  you  should  treat  school  property  as  carefully  as  you 
treat  home  property. 

d.  Why  should  you  be  as  careful  about  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  your  classmates  and  your  teacher  as  you  are  about  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  your  family? 

What  is  the  Golden  Rule?  Is  it  a  good  rule?  Why? 

/.  When  you  salute  the  flag,  are  you  agreeing  to  be  a  good 
citizen  at  school?  Why? 

54.  SUMMING  UP  THE  TALKS 

To  sum  up  a  talk,  or  a  discussion,  is  to  tell  briefly 
what  has  been  said.  Here  are  some  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Two  or  three  children  will  take  turns  in  telling  briefly  what 
was  said  about  The  Good  Citizen. 

h.  Each  child  must  end  his  talk  by  telling  what  obeying  the 
laws  has  to  do  with  saluting  the  flag. 

c.  Each  child  must  stick  to  the  one  subject,  and  he  must  not 
string  his  sentences  together  with  and. 
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d.  When  a  child  has  finished  his  talk,  his  listeners  may  tell  him 
how  he  might  have  made  it  better. 

e.  When  all  have  finished  the  topic  of  The  Good  Citizen,  the 
other  topic,  The  Good  Citizen  at  School,  will  be  talked  about  in  the 
same  way. 

Two-Paragraph  Themes 

The  two  talks  together  will  make  one  theme,  or 
composition,  of  two  paragraphs.  They  will  be  short 
paragraphs.  Each  writer  will  tell  what  interested  him 
most  in  the  discussion,  and  he  will  end  each  paragraph 
by  saying  how  the  good  citizen  can  show  his  respect 
for  the  flag.  The  title  of  the  whole  composition  will 
be  The  Good  Citizen  and  the  Flag. 

Now  you  will  write.  Several  of  the  pupils  will 
write  at  the  blackboard. 

Helping  the  Writers 

First  help  the  pupils  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard. 
Be  sirre  that  each  writer  stuck  to  his  subject  in  each 
paragraph  and  that  he  indented  the  first  line  of  each 
paragraph. 

After  you  have  helped  those  who  wrote  at  the  black¬ 
board,  exchange  papers  with  some  pupil.  If  you  can¬ 
not  decide  any  point  by  ^^ourself,  ask  the  teacher 
for  help. 


New  Words 

In  talking  and  writing  about  the  good  citizen  and 
the  flag,  did  you  use  any  new  words,  or  at  least  words 
that  you  had  never  written  before?  If  you  did,  you 
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will  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  You  will  also 
explain  their  meaning  and  use  them  in  sentences. 

55.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Was  AND  Were 

In  writing  and  speaking  you  say,  or  at  least  you 
should  say,  I  was,  He  was,  She  was.  It  was.  We  were. 
You  were,  and  They  were.  Perhaps  you  use  the  names 
of  persons  in  place  of  some  of  the  words  before  was 
and  were.  Thus  you  would  say,  Annie  and  Margaret 
were. 

If  you  ask  questions,  you  turn  the  words  around. 
You  say,  Was  I?  or  Was  he?  or  Was  she?  or  Were  we? 
or  Were  you?  or  Were  they? 

You  are  most  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  the  use 
of  You  were  and  Were  you. 

In  the  following  sentences  you  will  find  blank  spaces 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  was  or  were.  If  you  are  in 
doubt,  read  the  explanation  again. 

One  child  will  read  a  sentence  and  fill  the  blank 
space  or  spaces.  Another  will  write  the  sentence  on 
the  blackboard.  Each  sentence  will  be  studied  in 
this  way.  All  mistakes  must  be  corrected. 

SENTENCES 

1.  - you  at  church  last  night? 

2.  Yes,  I - there.  - you? 

3.  No,  I - not,  but  my  sister - . 

4.  Why - you  not  there? 

5.  My  mother - away,  and  I - obliged  to  stay  at  home. 

6.  - she  visiting? 
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7.  No,  she - helping  a  neighbor  who - ill. 

8.  - your  father  there? 

9.  No,  he  - — -  out  of  town. 

10.  - you  all  alone  at  home? 

11.  Yes,  I - .  All  the  family - away. 

12.  - you  alone  all  that  time? 

13.  No,  my  uncle  — —  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

14.  You - not  afraid,  I  suppose. 

15.  I - “,  just  a  little. 

16.  - your  imcle  aware  of  it? 

17.  No,  he - n’t.  I - brave  when  he - there. 

18.  - - n’t  you  eager  for  him  to  stay? 

19.  Yes,  but  I  — —  too  proud  to  ask  him. 

20.  You - alone  about  two  hours,  I  suppose. 

21.  It  - - ten  o’clock  when  the  family  returned. 

22.  Oh,  dear!  And  you - alone  all  that  time. 

23.  Yes,  and  I  - - glad  when  they - all  home  again. 

24.  - n’t  you  sorry  to  miss  church? 

25.  Yes,  but  I - glad  to  oblige  Mother  by  staying  at  home. 

56.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Was  AND  Were 
Follow  directions. 


DIRECTIONS 


a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 
I.  You  were  at  home. 

4- 

If  he  were  here,  I  should 

Were  you  at  home? 

go. 

2 .  If  I  were  you,  I  should  go. 

I  should  go  if  he  were 

If  I  were  he,  I  should  go. 

here. 

3 .  Where  were  you  this 

5- 

Were  you  wdth  them? 

morning  ? 

Were  they  vdth  you? 

Were  you  at  home 

6. 

He  was  vdth  us. 

this  morning  ? 

She  was  with  us. 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  They  should  sound  right  to  you. 

c.  You  are  likely  to  use  was  after  if  when  you  should  use  were. 
You  are  likely  to  use  was  before  and  after  you  when  you  should 
use  were.  If  you  do,  someone  should  turn  to  page  7 1  and  correct 
you. 

57.  ORAL  COMPOSITION* 


Some  titles  are  given  below.  As  you  speak,  try 
to  tell  just  what  your  classmates  would  like  to  know 


on  the  subject  you  select, 
and  were  correctly. 

An  Interrupted  Ride 
A  Movie  I  Liked 
A  Book  I  Like 
Keeping  the  Flies  Out 
Spoiling  a  New  Suit 


Don’t  forget  to  use  was 

Listening  to  the  Radio 
An  Airplane  I  Saw 
Making  a  Garden 
A  Hole  in  the  Screen 
The  Birds  Go  South 


Have  you  learned  to  make  good  sentences?  Have 
you  learned  not  to  join  your  sentences  with  and? 
Have  you  learned  to  use  was  and  were  correctly?  If 
you  have  failed  in  any  of  these  matters,  what  should 
you  do? 


58.  TWO  STORIES  BY  CHILDREN 


Here  are  two  stories  to  read  silently.  Think 
whether  the  writers  have  chosen  their  words  well 
and  whether  they  have  chosen  their  titles  well. 


How  the  Fire  Started 

Before  I  went  to  school  one  day,  I  saw  smoke  coming  up 
the  radiator.  When  I  told  my  mother,  she  went  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  found  that  our  tenant  had  put  some  paper  on  top 
of  the  furnace  and  that  it  was  smoldering  there.  She  told 

*For  “Dividing  a  Story  into  Sentences,”  see  “Supplementary"  Materials,”  page  198. 
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me  to  get  the  lady  next  door,  and  I  rushed  to  do  it.  As  soon 
as  I  was  gone,  my  mother  put  some  water  on  the  paper  and 
put  the  fire  out.  When  I  brought  the  lady  next  door,  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do. 

An  Exciting  Time 

One  day  just  before  Christmas  when  my  mother,  my  two 
sisters,  and  I  were  sitting  by  the  window,  a  man  came  in  and 
rang  the  bell.  My  mother  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  he 
wanted.  When  she  opened  the  door,  he  said  very  politely 
and  quietly,  ‘‘Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire.**  Mother 
screeched  and  ran  to  the  telephone,  but  before  she  could 
get  the  number  the  firemen  were  there.  How  did  it  happen, 

I  wonder? 

The  stories  are  told  rather  well.  Think  about  the 
words  and  the  titles. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  “Radiator”  is  an  interesting  word.  So  are  radio,  radiation, 
and  radiate.  They  aU  come  from  a  Latin  word  that  means  to 
send  out  rays.  What  rays  does  a  radiator  send  out  ?  a  radio  ? 

h.  A  “tenant”  is  one  who  holds.  What  does  a  tenant  in  a  fiat 
budding  hold?  Renter  would  do  just  as  well  in  the  sentence  in 
the  story.  Why? 

c.  Think  of  “smoldering.”  Would  burning  or  flaming  do  as 
well?  Tell  why  or  why  not. 

d.  'Would  ran  do  as  well  as  “rushed”? 

e.  In  the  second  story,  just  what  words  does  the  writer  use  to 
tell  you  how  the  man  spoke  to  her  mother?  Would  the  sentence 
be  better,  or  not  so  good,  if  these  words  were  left  out?  Why? 

/.  How  do  you  like  “screeched”?  Would  screayned  or  cried 
do  as  well  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

g.  Is  “  How  the  Fire  Started  ’  ’  a  good  title  ?  Does  it  really  hint 
at  the  point  of  the  story?  Make  a  better  title. 
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h.  “An  Exciting  Time”  would  fit  many  stories.  Make  a  title 
that  will  fit  this  story  alone.  How  would  the  last  sentence  of  the 
story  do  for  a  title? 

59.  TELLING  STORIES 

Have  you  had  any  experience  with  a  fire?  If  you 
have,  you  may  want  to  tell  about  it.  Below  are 
some  titles  that  may  help  you  think  of  something 
to  talk  about. 

When  you  choose  a  subject,  think  whether  the  story 
has  just  one  part  or  two  parts.  If  you  take  the  first 
title,  ''A  Bam  Afire,”  you  may  want  to  tell  how  the 
fire  started  and  how  it  was  put  out.  There  would 
be  two  parts.  In  a  like  manner,  each  of  the  other 
subjects  might  have  two  parts. 

A  Barn  Afire  Playing  with  Matches 

Upsetting  the  Lamp  A  Gasoline  Can 

A  Chimney  Burned  Out  A  Fire  Engine  in  Our  Street 

Are  you  careful  to  speak  clearly  at  all  times?  Do 
you  look  your  audience  in  the  eye?  Do  you  really 
try  to  tell  the  listeners  something  that  will  interest 
them?  You  should  keep  these  things  clearly  in  mind 
as  you  tell  your  story. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

You  have  had  several  corrective  exercises.  Are  you 
making  use  of  them?  Do  you  say.  It  is  /,  She  and  /, 
He  and  I?  Think  over  the  stories  you  have  just  heard. 
Did  anyone  make  any  of  the  mistakes  your  exercises 
are  intended  to  correct?  If  so,  what  should  you  do 
about  it?  Help  the  speakers  in  every  way  you  can. 
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How  did  the  fire  start?  How  was  it  put  out? 


Writing  the  Paragraphs 
If  your  story  was  about  just  one  event,  how  many 
paragraphs  should  it  have?  If  your  story  was  about 
two  main  events,  how  many  paragraphs  should  it 
have]^  Write  in  the  usual  way. 
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Helping  the  Writers 

Help  the  writers  in  your  usual  manner.  Be  sure 
that  you  are  making  good  use  of  the  corrective  exercises. 

60.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Came,  Has  Come,  Have  Come 

When  you  speak  of  things  that  have  already  hap¬ 
pened,  you  say  came,  has  come,  and  have  come. 

This  is  a  correct  sentence :  The  cows  came  from  the 
pasture  early  last  night.  It  would  be  wrong  to  use 
come  in  this  sentence. 

These  are  also  correct  sentences:  The  brown  cow  has 
come  up  to  the  pasture  gate.  Our  cows  have  come  up 
to  the  pasture  gate.  You  say  has  when  you  speak  of 
one  thing,  as  a  cow,  and  have  when  you  speak  of  more 
than  one  thing,  as  cows.] 

You  are  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  and  write  the  sen¬ 
tences.  Talk  about  them  in  class. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  The  cows  have - home  from  the  pasture. 

2.  They  think  milking  and  feeding  time  has - . 

3.  Have  you - to  do  the  milking? 

4.  Old  Dobbin  has - with  the  cows. 

5.  Poor  old  horse!  He  knows  his  feed  time  has - . 

6.  He - up  with  the  cows  yesterday. 

7.  The  cows  have - on  time  every  day  for  a  week. 

8.  One  day  last  week  they - an  hour  early. 

9.  How  can  they  tell  when  the  right  hour  has - ? 

10.  The  horses  in  the  south  pasture  have  also - up. 

1 1 .  They  also  know  that  feeding  time  has - . 
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1 2 .  The  geese  have - waddling  in  from  the  pond. 

13.  They  — —  earlier  than  the  cows  and  the  horses. 

14.  The  ducks - after  them,  waddling  slowly  along. 

1 5.  The  chickens  have - in  from  the  orchard  and  the  fields. 

16.  Last  night  the  blackbirds - in  Tery  early. 

17.  They - ,  as  usual,  to  our  maple  grove. 

18.  They  have - to  the  grove  for  many  years. 

19.  As  soon  as  night  has - ,  they  stop  their  chattering. 

20.  When  night  has - ,  all  things  sink  to  rest. 

Can  you  remember  that  has  and  come  are  used 
together,  and  that  have  and  coine  are  used  together, 
but  that  came  is  used  by  itself? 

There  are  two  interesting  words  in  the  exercise.  One 
is  '‘waddling.”  Would  walking  or  running  do  as  well? 
The  other  is  "chattering.”  Would  singing  do  as  well? 

61.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Come,  Has  Come,  Have  Come 
Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  Betty  came  to  see  us. 

Betty  has  came  to  see  us. 

2.  BiUy  came  with  her. 

Billy  has  ccnm  with  Betty. 

3 .  Her  father  ca^ne  with  her. 

Her  father  has  come  with  her. 

4.  Her  mother  came  with  her. 

Her  mother  has  come  with  her. 

5.  In  fact,  the  whole  family  came  with  her. 

In  fact,  all  the  family  ha've  come  with  her. 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  Do  they  sound  right  to  you? 

c.  Came  is  used  when  you  are  speaking  of  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  an  hour  ago,  or  yesterday,  or  last  week,  or  at  some  other 
time  in  the  past.  Many  people  say  come  when  they  should  say 
came.  The  error  is  a  bad  one.  If  any  member  of  your  class 
makes  it,  you  know  what  to  do. 


62.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Some  titles  are  given  below,  as  usual.  Make  your 
selection. 


My  Visit  to  a  Farm 
When  the  Postman  Came 
The  Policeman  Came  Along 
Mowing  the  Lawn 
What  I  Saw  in  the  Street 


What  I  Saw  at  a  Factory 
When  the  Iceman  Comes 
T rick  Dogs  I  Have  Seen 
Our  Aquarium 
As  I  Came  to  School 


Do  you  remember  all  the  corrective  exercises  you 
have  had?  Think  them  over.  Look  back  over  the 
pages  of  the  book  and  review  them.  Are  you  using 
what  you  have  learned? 


63.  A  LANGUAGE  GAME 

The  Ragged  Rascals 

Read  the  following  sentence  to  yourself,  very  slowly 
and  carefully: 

Round  the  rough  rocks  the  ragged  rascals  ran. 

Now  some  pupil  will  read  it  aloud.  Others  will  try, 
being  careful  to  pronounce  every  syllable  distinctly. 

The  work  will  continue  like  a  game.  One  pupil 
will  read  the  questions  and  another  the  answers. 
All  the  pupils  will  read  the  last  paragraph  together. 
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A  CONVERSATION 

Question.  What  did  the  ragged  rascals  do? 

Ansiver.  The  ragged  rascals  ran  round  the  rough  rocks. 

Question.  Why  did  the  ragged  rascals  run  round  the  rough 
rocks  ? 

Answer.  The  ragged  rascals  ran  round  the  rough  rocks  to 
reach  the  rutty  road  that  ran  to  the  rippled  rill. 

Question.  What  is  a  rippled  rill? 

Answer.  A  rippled  rill  is  a  very  little  river  roughened  with 
ripples. 

Question.  Why  did  the  ragged  rascals  want  to  reach  the  rutty 
road  that  ran  to  the  rippled  rill  ? 

Answer.  The  ragged  rascals  wanted  to  reach  the  rutty  road 
that  ran  to  the  rippled  rill  to  roll  in  the  red  dust. 

Question.  Why  did  the  ragged  rascals  want  to  roll  in  the  red 
dust? 

Answer.  The  ragged  rascals  wanted  to  roll  in  the  red  dust  to 
render  themselves  raggeder  and  raggeder  and  raggeder. 

All  together.  Oh,  yes,  the  ragged  rascals  ran  round  the  rough 
rocks  to  reach  the  rutty  road  that  ran  to  the  rippled  rill  to  roll 
in  the  red  dust  to  render  themselves  raggeder  and  raggeder  and 
raggeder.  That’s  why  the  ragged  rascals  ran. 

Two  other  pupils  will  read  the  questions  and 
answers.  All  the  pupils  will  read  the  last  paragraph. 

This  lesson  is  really  a  test  in  pronunciation.  Do 
any  pupils  have  trouble  in  saying  all  the  words  clearly 
and  easily? 

Why  is  everyone  expected  to  read  the  conversation 
so  carefully?  Can  you  see  why  you  should  come  back 
and  read  it  again  occasionally?  Can  you  tell  why 
you  should  think  of  it  tvhen  you  are  speaking  to  the 
class? 
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64.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Select  your  subject  in  the  usual  way: 


What  I  Saw  at  the  Seaside 
How  to  Quiet  the  Baby 
Bird  Nests  I  Have  Seen 
How  to  Trim  a  Tree 
What  Birds  Eat 


What  I  Saw  at  the  River 
Play  and  Work  on  Saturdays 
How  to  Be  Clean  and  Healthy 
Our  Electric  Toaster 
A  Nest  in  a  Tree 


Did  all  the  children  speak  distinctly  as  they  read 
the  exercise  about  The  Ragged  Rascals?  Everyone 
must  learn  to  speak  clearly.  Think  who  spoke  care¬ 
fully,  pronouncing  every  word  distinctly.  Who  did 
not?  It  is  better  to  judge  from  the  back  part  of  the 
room  than  from  any  other  place.  Why? 


65.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

A  story  to  read  silently: 

A  Letter 

I  am  a  letter  that  went  astray  because  the  person  who 
wrote  me  was  careless  and  did  not  put  the  return  address 
on  the  envelope.  When  I  got  to  the  place  I  was  going  to, 
the  people  had  moved.  They  did  not  leave  the  new  address. 
The  postman  tried  and  tried  to  find  the  place  where  I  was 
supposed  to  go,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Then  I  was  sent 
to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  The  Dead  Letter  Office  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Here  I  was  opened  and  read.  There 
was  much  time,  money,  and  labor  wasted  for  carelessness. 

Now  think  about  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  is  the  main  point  of  the  story?  Does  the  title  tell  it, 
or  even  hint  at  it?  Every  child  who  thinks  he  can  write  a  better 
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title  for  the  story  may  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  Select  the  best 
one  of  those  suggested. 

b.  The  last  sentence  is  a  good  one.  Why? 

c.  The  writer  did  not  tell  what  became  of  the  letter.  If  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender  were  inside  the  letter,  what  do 
you  think  was  done  with  it  ?  If  the  name  and  the  address  of  the 
sender  were  not  inside  the  letter,  what  do  you  think  was  done 
with  it? 

d.  Every  child  who  thinks  he  can  write  a  good  sentence,  to  be 
used  just  before  the  last  one,  may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write 
it.  Select  the  best  one. 

e.  What  does  this  lesson  teach  about  the  sending  of  letters? 
Think  carefully  and  get  a  good  answer. 

Do  you  know  that  “D.  C.”  after  ‘‘Washington” 
means  District  of  Columbia?  Our  capital  city,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  not  in  a  state  or  a  territory,  but  is  in  a 
district.  Read  about  it  in  your  geography. 

Word  Study 

Study  some  of  the  words  in  the  letter. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Think  of  “careless.”  It  is  made  up  of  and Care 
is  the  base  word,  and  -less  is  the  sufhx.  You  can  add  -ly  or  -ness 
to  careless.  Then  you  wall  have  carelessly  and  carelessness. 
How  many  suffixes  has  each  of  these  words?  In  what  places 
would  you  divide  each  of  the  words  at  the  ends  of  lines  ? 

h.  Look  up  the  word  “address”  in  the  dictionary.  On  which 
syllable  does  the  accent  fall?  What  different  meanings  has  the 
wor  ?  In  what  way  do  many  people  mispronounce  this  word  ? 

c.  Notice  the  word  “moved.”  Take  off  the  final  d,  and  what 
word  have  you?  If  you  add  the  suffix  -ing  to  move,  what  letter 
must  be  dropped  from  move? 
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d.  There  is  a  list  of  words  below.  Add  -ing  to  each  word. 
Be  careful;  sometimes  you  will  have  to  drop  a  letter,  and  some¬ 
times  not. 

love  roam  write  remove 

rove  prove  type  blame 

clean  shove  guess  make 

e.  Think  of  “opening.”  If  you  take  away  the  suffix  -ing  and 
add  the  suffix  -ed,  what  word  have  you?  Do  the  same  with 
walking,  removing,  roaming,  blaming,  and  guessing. 

/.  In  what  two  ways  could  you  divide  “Washington”  at  the 
end  of  a  line? 

Are  you  becoming  interested  in  the  way  words  are 
put  together? 

66.  TWO  LETTERS 

Read  these  two  letters,  and  then  talk  about  them 
in  class: 

327  Maple  St. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

April  6,  193- 

Dear  Don, 

When  I  visited  you  last  siunmer,  you  had  a  new  dog  that 

I  liked  very  much.  You  told  me  where  you  bought  him,  but 

I  don’t  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who  sold  him  to  you. 

I  think  you  said  you  got  him  in  a  town  called  Blue  Island. 

As  I  want  to  buy  a  dog  of  the  same  breed,  I  wish  you  would 

let  me  know  at  once  where  to  go  to  look  for  one. 

Your  friend, 

Harry 

Let  US  suppose  that  Harry  receives  a  letter  from 
Don,  giving  the  name  and  address  asked  for,  and  that 
he  writes  the  letter  shown  on  page  83. 
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327  Maple  Street 
Dunkirk,  New  York 
April  18,  19 — 

Kennard  Kennels 
134  126th  Street 
Blue  Island,  Illinois 

Dear  Sirs: 

About  a  year  ago  my  friend  Don  Amberry  of  Aurora, 
Illinois,  bought  a  police  dog  of  you  which  I  very  much  liked, 
and  I  want  to  buy  a  dog  of  the  same  breed  if  I  can.  If 
you  have  no  record  of  having  sold  a  dog  to  Don,  you  may 
remember  selling  a  dog  to  a  boy  who  was  visiting  the  Nelson 
family,  who  live  not  far  from  your  place.  This  was  Don. 
Will  you  please  let  me  know  the  price  of  a  dog  of  the  same 
breed,  and  whether  you  could  send  me  one  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  Benning 


QUESTIONS 

a.  Which  letter  would  you  call  a  friendly  letter  and  which  a 
business  letter  ? 

h.  What  would  you  call  the  heading  of  each  letter?  Of  what 
three  parts  is  it  composed?  How  are  they  punctuated?  Note 
that  on  page  82  “New  York”  is  abbreviated,  but  spelled  out  in 
the  letter  above.  A  uniter  has  his  choice,  but  in  the  same  letter 
he  should  not  abbreviate  some  words  and  spell  others  in  full. 

c.  What  would  you  call  the  address  of  the  purely  business 
letter  ?  Of  what  parts  is  it  composed  ?  How  is  it  punctuated  ? 

d.  What  would  you  call  the  salutation  of  each  letter?  What 
is  it  to  salute?  How  is  each  salutation  punctuated  ? 

e.  WTiat  would  you  call  the  complimentary  close?  What  is  it 
to  compliment?  How  is  each  complimentary  close  pimctuated  ? 

/.  What  is  the  signature  of  each  letter?  What  is  it  to  sign? 
How  do  the  signatures  differ? 
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The  Envelopes 

On  the  opposite  page  are  shown  forms  for  envelopes. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  should  the  writer’s  address  be  placed  on  the  envelope? 
How  should  it  be  punctuated? 

Notice,  on  each  envelope  on  page  85,  the  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  to  go.  Is  the  address  of  Kennard  Kennels 
written  the  same  as  in  the  letter  on  page  83  ?  In  a  business  letter 
the  full  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  to  go  should 
be  written  both  in  the  letter  and  on  the  envelope.  In  a  friendly 
letter  the  address  is  usually  omitted  in  the  letter,  but  it  must 
be  placed  on  the  envelope. 

67.  WRITING  LETTERS 

You  may  write  two  letters — one  a  business  letter 
and  one  a  friendly  letter.  Suppose  that  you  are 
Harry,  that  you  have  bought  the  dog,  and  that  you 
have  had  it  two  or  three  days.  Write  to  the  Kennard 
Kennels,  saying  that  you  received  the  dog  and  that  it 
arrived  in  good  condition.  Write  to  Don,  thanking 
him  for  telling  you  where  he  bought  his  dog,  and 
giving  him  the  news  about  your  own  dog’s  coming 
and  the  fun  you  have  had  with  him. 

Helping  the  Writers 

When  you  have  finished  writing,  exchange  papers 
with  some  pupil  and  make  corrections.  Look  very 
carefully  at  the  heading,  address,  salutation,  com¬ 
plimentary  close,  and  signature  in  each  letter.  Are 
these  parts  properly  placed  and  punctuated?  Are  the 
envelopes  properly  addressed? 
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j4tXA/iA^  ^ 

3X1  TTWcA 

lOxAyy\Jk/Xt^  ?V,  ^ 


lOyO-ru  (^lymyOViAA^ 

(o5^  I3tk  ^ 

(^Axyuyxxz^ 


\/4zXAA^  ISj^yruruyri^ 

3Z1  ^^?rL<xyf^ 

WAAyrrJUyxJky  J 


J^JLmyyZ'CLA^  ^"^yriynJiytdy 

I3H-  IZio-tL  J.AjUiZt 

TSyixjji. 


The  arrangement  of  the  lines  on  these  envelopes  is  only  suggestive. 
A  different  one  is  permissible. 


Am.  L.  II— 8 
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Rural  Free  Delivery 

The  United  States  Government  delivers  letters  and 
packages  to  the  rural  districts,  that  is,  to  farms  and 
other  places  not  in  towns  and  cities.  R.  F.  D.  means 
Rural  Free  Delivery.  Each  route  out  of  a  post  office 
has  a  number — i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  Thus  R.  F.  D.  4, 
written  on  an  envelope  instead  of  the  street  and 
number,  would  mean  that  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing  lives  in  the  country  on  Route  4  near  the 
town  or  city  to  which  you  send  the  letter.  Don’t 
forget  this.  You  may  need  it. 

Other  Letters 

Can  you  think  of  other  letters  to  write?  Sometimes 
you  write  letters  to  your  friends.  Why  not  practice 
writing  them  in  school?  You  could  write  letters  that 
you  may  send. 

68.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Abbreviations  of  Names  and  Titles 

Look  at  the  following  words: 

Mister  Mistress  Street  Avenue 

Colonel  General  Professor  Superintendent 

Captain  Alderman  Reverend  Railroad 

Company  United  States  Doctor  District  of  Columbia 

Now  look  at  these  abbreviations: 


Mrs. 

Mr. 

Col. 

Gen. 

Aid. 

Capt. 

u.  s. 

Co. 

Ave. 

St. 

Supt. 

Prof. 

Rev. 

Dr. 

R.  R. 

D.  C. 

A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE  87 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

a.  What  is  an  abbreviation? 

h.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  it  begin? 

c.  TMiat  punctuation  mark  follows  it  ? 

d.  Of  what  word  is  Mrs.  an  abbreviation?  Is  the  word  pro- 
noimced  like  the  abbreviation?  Consult  the  dictionary. 

e.  In  the  lower  list  on  page  86  find  the  abbreviation  of  each 
word  in  the  upper  list. 

/.  Think  of  these  two  sentences:  Dr.  Jones  lives  on  our  street. 
The  address  on  the  doctor's  letter  was  go22  S.  Rohey  St.  When 
does  doctor  begin  with  a  capital  and  when  not  ?  When  does  street 
begin  with  a  capital  and  when  not?  There  is  one  abbreviation 
in  one  of  the  sentences  that  is  not  in  the  list  on  page  86.  What 
is  it?  What  does  it  mean? 

g.  Write  one  sentence  for  each  word  in  the  list  of  words  and 
one  for  each  abbreviation  in  the  list  of  abbreviations.  Be  careful 
about  capitals  and  periods.  Some  pupils  will  write  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

The  abbreviations  used  most  are  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Dr. 
Hereafter,  when  you  write,  be  sure  to  use  what  you 
have  learned  in  this  lesson,  especially  when  you  are 
VTiting  letters. 

69.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Names  of  the  AIonths;  Capitals;  Abbreviations 

Read  the  following  jingle  silently.  Afterv^ard  some¬ 
one  will  read  it  aloud. 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  Jime,  and  November; 

February  has  twenty-eight  alone; 

All  the  rest  have  thirtA^-one, 
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Excepting  leap  year;  that’s  the  time 
When  February’s  days  are  twenty-nine. 

It  is  rather  a  poor  jingle,  but  it  tells  you  some 
things  you  need  to  know.  Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  the  name  of  each  month  begin  ? 

h.  How  many  days  are  there  in  April?  in  June?  in  July?  in 
August  ? 

c.  Has  February  always  the  same  number  of  days?  What  is 
leap  year?  How  many  days  has  February  this  year?  How 
many  had  it  last  year?  How  many  will  it  have  next  year? 

d.  The  names  of  most  of  the  months  are  shortened,  that  is, 
they  are  sometimes  abbreviated.  Tell  what  names  of  months  the 
following  abbreviations  stand  for: 

Apr.  Aug.  Dec.  Feb.  Jan.  Mar.  Nov.  Oct.  Sept. 

e.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  begin?  With  what  kind 
of  mark  does  each  end? 

Here  are  some  directions  for -you  to  follow. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Notice  the  first  word  in  each  line  of  the  jingle.  Remem¬ 
ber  it. 

h.  Notice  the  last  word  in  each  line.  Remember  it. 

c.  Look  at  the  clock.  What  time  is  it?  Study  the  jingle  for 
ten  minutes.  Commit  it  to  memory. 

d.  When  the  ten  minutes  are  up,  close  your  book  and  try  to 
repeat  the  jingle.  If  you  fail,  open  your  book  and  study  for  five 
minutes.  Then  try  again.  Keep  on  in  this  way  till  you  can 
repeat  the  jingle  without  an  error.  Now  say  the  jingle  several 
times. 

e.  When  you  know  the  jingle,  write  it  from  memory.  If  you 
don’t  succeed  today,  try  again  tomorrow. 


WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  THREE  89 

/.  Wlien  you  need  to  know  the  number  of  days  in  a  month, 
what  should  you  do? 


70.  WRITING  DATES 


When  3^ou  write  a  story,  put  the  date  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  Wlien  3^ou  write  a  letter, 
you  also  put  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  paper. 


Read  these  dates: 
Januar}"  i,  1924 
February  12,  1809 
March  17,  1926 
April  24,  1916 
May  30,  1910 
June  6,  1811 


July  4,  1776 
August  31,  1609 
September  3,  1845 
October  12,  1492 
November  ii,  1918 
December  25,  1926 


Read  the  questions  silently  and  answer  them. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  the  name  of  each  month  begin  ? 

b.  What  does  the  first  number  after  the  name  of  the  month 
show  ? 

c.  What  does  the  number  vfith  four  figures  show? 

d.  What  mark  comes  between  the  two  numbers?  WM^  is  it 
used?  Perhaps  you  can  teU  easily  if  you  read  the  dates  aloud. 


71.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  THREE 

Turn  to  the  first  Written  Test,  page  28,  for  directions 
and  follow  them  accurately.  Here  are  the  sentences. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  Where  {was,  were)  you  on  {Aug  3,  Aug.  3)f 

2.  A  hea\y  rain  {conie,  came)  upon  us  on  {Sept.  14,  Sept  14). 

3.  {Mr.  a7id  Mrs.  or  Mr  aitd  Mrs)  Rexton  {was,  were)  at  our 
house  last  night. 
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4.  My  friend  and  I  {was,  were)  both  born  on  {Jan  7,  Jan.  7). 

5.  {Dr.  or  Dr)  Phillips  has  {come,  came). 

6.  {Were,  was)  you  here  when  the  postman  {come,  came)? 

7.  The  doctor  {came,  come),  and  you  {was,  were)  not  very  ill 
after  all. 

8.  {Have,  Has)  the  children  come?  It  is  time  they  {was,  were) 
here. 

9.  Has  the  grocery  boy  {came,  come)?  It  is  time  he  {came, 
come) . 

10.  {Capt.  or  Capt)  Nelson  of  the  {U  S  Army,  U.  S.  Army)  is 
visiting  us. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Exchange  papers  with  someone  and  judge  his  work 
as  he  judges  yours.  If  you  did  not  do  perfeet  work, 
you  must  try  again.  Think  about  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses  and  work  on  all  sentenees  you  did  not  write 
eorrectly.  Sometimes  teachers  allow  pupils  who  make 
perfeet  seores  to  help  those  who  do  not.  If  this  plan 
is  agreeable  to  your  teacher,  she  will  find  a  way  to 
earry  it  out  in  your  elass. 

72.  A  listening  GAME 

Are  you  a  good  listener?  Have  you  learned  to 
keep  your  ears  and  your  mind  open  when  anyone  is 
talking  or  reading?  We  shall  see.  Here  is  a  story  to 
read  silently: 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 
A  crow,  half -dead  with  thirst,  came  upon  a  pitcher  which 

had  once  been  full  of  water.  But  when  the  crow  put  its  heak 

into  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  he  found  that  only  very  little 

water  was  left  in  it,  and  that  he  could  not  reach  far  enough 
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do\^Ti  to  get  it.  He  tried  and  he  tried,  but  at  last  had  to 
give  up  in  despair.  Then  a  thought  came  to  him,  and  he 
took  a  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he  took 
another  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher.  Then  he 
took  another  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher.  Then 
he  took  another  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher. 
Then  he  took  another  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher. 
Then  he  took  another  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher. 

At  last,  at  last,  he  saw  the  water  mount  up  near  him,  and 
after  casting  a  few  more  pebbles  he  was  able  to  quench  his 
thirst  and  save  his  life. 

Little  by  little  does  the  trick. — Aesop. 

You  probably  noticed  that  some  of  the  words  are 
printed  in  italics,  that  is,  in  slanting  letters.  This 
ttrill  enable  you  and  your  classmates  to  play  a  little 
game  to  see  whether  you  remember  the  story  and 
whether  you  can  listen  well  when  it  is  read  to  you. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  story  again  silently.  Notice  all  the  words  that 
are  printed  in  itahcs.  Notice  how  they  are  speUed. 

b.  Now  all  the  pupils  but  one  vdll  close  their  books.  This  one 
will  stand  before  the  class  and  read  the  story  aloud.  TThen  he 
comes  to  a  word  printed  in  italics,  he  will  not  read  it  but  will  stop 
and  call  on  someone  to  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  If  this  pupil 
cannot  write  the  word,  someone  else  will  tr^^ 

c.  If  the  pupils  don’t  do  well  the  first  time  they  play  the  game, 
it  may  be  played  again.  It  will  teach  them  to  listen  and  to  notice 
how  words  are  spelled. 

Writing  the  Story  from  Dictation 
A  dictation  exercise  shows  whether  yon  are  in  the 
habit  of  listening  closely. 
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A  pupil  will  read  the  story  slowly  to  the  class — so 
slowly  that  you  can  write  as  he  reads.  He  wall  read 
the  punctuation  marks  as  well  as  the  words.  He  will 
tell  when  he  has  read  to  the  end  of  a  sentence,  so  that 
you  will  be  sure  to  put  a  period  there  and  begin  the  next 
word  with  a  capital  letter.  Head  your  paper  as  usual, 
according  to  the  form  on  page  9.  Write  as  neatly  as 
you  can. 

Someone  will  tell  just  what  the  directions  are  before 
you  begin  to  write. 

When  you  have  finished,  exchange  papers  with  some 
pupil.  Compare  his  copy  with  the  story  in  the  book, 
and  correct  any  mistakes  he  has  made. 

73.  OTHER  LISTENING  GAMES* 

If  you  like  listening  games,  play  others  by  using  your 
reader  or  some  other  book  you  have  been  reading. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  All  pupils  will  open  their  books  at  a  page  they  have  read. 

h.  Some  pupil  will  read  a  paragraph.  When  he  comes  to  a 
word  he  thinks  the  class  ought  to  know  well,  he  will  not  read  it 
but  will  stop  and  call  on  another  pupil  to  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board.  If  the  one  called  upon  fails,  someone  else  will  try. 

c.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  class  should  argue  the 
case  and  try  to  find  the  word  that  fits  best. 

74.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Answer  the  questions  about  the  picture  on  page  93. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Where  are  the  children  standing? 


*For  “Still  Other  Listening  Games,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  200. 
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h.  How  do  they  happen  to  be  there?  How  do  you  know? 

c.  Why  do  they  seem  to  be  so  excited? 

d.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  they  may  be  rescued.  What 
are  they? 

e.  Which  way  of  escape  is  more  likely  to  be  used?  Why? 

You  may  not  agree  with  your  classmates  about  the 
last  question.  End  the  story  in  your  own  way.  The 
class  will  decide  whose  ending  is  the  best. 

Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  a  man  rowing  a  boat  or 
of  a  child  on  a  rock  in  the  sea?  Try. 
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Writing  and  Helping 

Have  you  learned  to  write  a  story  a  little  better 
than  you  can  tell  it?  After  you  have  written  the  story 
of  the  picture  on  page  93,  give  and  get  help  in  the  usual 
way.  Try  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  written  stories 
are  better  than  the  oral  stories. 

75.  COMPOSITIONS  OF  TWO  PARAGRAPHS 

Going  to  Bed  and  Getting  Up 
Some  people  never  want  to  go  to  bed  and  never 
want  to  get  up.  Do  you  happen  to  be  one  of  them? 
Or  are  you  ready  to  go  to  bed  when  the  time  comes 
and  ready  to  get  up  when  the  time  comes? 

Now  talk  about  the  subject  in  class. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  PART 
a.  Are  you  interested  in  games  in  the  evening? 
h.  Are  you  wide  awake  at  that  time,  or  sleepy? 

c.  Do  you  like  to  sit  up  with  Father  and  Mother  and  enjoy 
their  talk  and  play  games?  Or  do  you  nod  in  your  chair  or  fall 
asleep  on  a  couch? 

d.  Are  you  sent  to  bed  early?  Why? 

e.  Do  you  long  to  grow  older  so  that  you  may  sit  up  later  ?  Or 
do  you  believe  you  will  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  if  you  go 
to  bed  early  all  your  life? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  PART 
a.  Do  you  wake  up  at  the  right  time  in  the  morning? 
h.  Do  you  spring  out  of  bed  at  once,  or  do  you  turn  over  for 
just  a  little  more  sleep  ? 

c.  Are  you  glad  to  get  into  the  day’s  work  at  once,  or  do  you 
dread  the  thought  of  it? 
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d.  Do  you  get  up  willingly,  or  do  you  have  to  be  made  to  get 
out  of  bed? 

e.  If  you  had  yoirr  way,  would  you  have  school  begin  at  ten 
o’clock  so  that  you  might  sleep  an  hour  later? 

After  all  books  are  closed,  several  pupils  will  tell 
both  parts  of  the  subject  in  their  own  ways.  They 
will  be  sure  to  divide  the  subject  into  two  parts. 
Listen  very  carefully.  Wlien  a  speaker  has  finished, 
see  whether  you  can  tell  him  with  what  words  he  began 
the  second  part. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  composition  in  two  parts,  or  paragraphs. 
Be  sure  to  indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph. 
Some  pupils  will  write  at  the  blackboard,  and  the 
others  at  their  seats.  When  all  have  finished,  give 
and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

76.  MORE  LETTERS 

Did  you  ever  receive  a  present  from  a  relative  or 
friend  who  lived  at  a  distance?  If  so,  have  a  talk 
about  it  in  class. 

Read  the  questions  silently,  thinking  of  some  present 
you  have  received.  Mlien  you  have  done  this,  stand 
before  the  class  and  tell  all  that  you  thought  of  while 
reading.  The  other  pupils  will  also  tell  their  stories. 
Listens  closely  while  they  speak. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  the  postman  bring  the  package?  If  not,  how  did  it 
arrive? 
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h.  What  did  you  do  with  the  package? 

c.  What  did  you  say  when  you  saw  what  it  contained  ? 

d.  Did  you  have  any  fun  with  the  present  afterv^ard  or  have 
any  use  for  it  ? 

e.  What  would  you  have  said  to  the  giver  if  he  had  been  there  ? 

Writing  the  Letters 

Now  that  you  have  told  your  story,  you  will  write 
it  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  What  you  write  wall  be 
a  letter  of  thanks. 

Look  baek  to  page  82  and  study  again  the  form  of 
a  letter.  Afterward  write  your  letter.  Several  chil¬ 
dren  will  write  at  the  blackboard. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Help  those  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard  to  revise 
their  letters.  Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil. 
Decide  whether  his  letter  should  be  rewritren. 

After  all  the  work  has  been  done  with  your  letter, 
prepare  and  address  the  envelope.  Then  put  your 
work  away  to  compare  with  what  you  do  at  some 
future  time. 

77.  WRITING  THE  NAMES  OF  TOWNS, 

STATES,  AND  DATES* 

The  names  of  towns  and  states  should  always  begin 
with  capital  letters.  Read  the  following  sentences: 

I  was  born  in  Rockport,  Indiana,  on  November  3,  1922. 

I  was  bom  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on  March  13,  1924. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  town  is  named  in  the  first  sentence?  What  state? 

*For  “Dictation:  Prose,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  200. 
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h.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  name  begin? 

c.  Where  are  commas  used  in  the  sentences?  Why?  Read 
the  sentences  aloud. 

d.  Answer  the  same  questions  about  the  second  sentence. 

Telling  Where  and  When  You  Were  Born: 
Writing  Dates 

You  will  now  write  sentences  at  the  blackboard, 
telling  where  you  w^ere  bom,  and  when.  Explain  the 
use  of  all  the  capital  letters  and  commas.  Don’t 
forget  the  capital  letter  I  and  the  period. 

Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

78.  A  LANGUAGE  GAME 

Days  of  the  Week:  Capitals 
Probably  you  know  the  story  of  Solomon  Gmndy 
Here  it  is: 

Solomon  Grundy, 

Bom  on  IMonda}^ 

Christened  on  Tuesday, 

Married  on  Wednesday, 

Took  ill  on  Thursday, 

Worse  on  Friday, 

Died  on  Saturday, 

Buried  on  Sunday. 

This  is  the  end 
Of  Solomon  Gmndy. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week.  On  what  day  of  the 
week  was  Solomon  Grundy  bom? 
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h.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  he  buried? 

c.  Did  he  live  only  one  week?  Think  carefully.  You  may 
make  a  mistake  if  you  don’t. 

d.  With  what  kind  of  letters  do  the  names  of  the  week  begin  ? 

e.  Sometimes  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  shortened, 
that  is,  abbreviated.  Then  they  look  like  this : 

Sun.  Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri.  Sat. 

Tell  which  abbreviation  stands  for  the  name  of  each  day. 

Play  a  little  game.  Here  are  your  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Notice  this  sentence:  Solomon  Grundy  was  horn  on  Mo'nday, 
the  seco}id  day  of  the  week.  Why  does  Monday  begin  svith  a 
capital?  Think  why  a  comma  is  used  after  it  in  the  sentence. 

b.  Think  of  what  happened  to  Solomon  on  the  third  day  of 
the  week.  You  will  write  what  happened  to  him.  Don’t  forget 
the  capital  and  the  comma. 

c.  Next  you  will  write  what  happened  to  Solomon  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  fifth,  and  so  on. 

d.  What  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  hardest  to  spell? 
Several  pupils  will  write  the  two  hardest  on  the  blackboard. 

79.  A  LANGUAGE  GAME 
Days  of  the  Week:  Capitals 

Here  is  a  game  that  will  tell  you  where  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  came  from,  and  will  remind 
you  to  begin  the  names  with  capital  letters. 

Each  child  will  read  the  sentences  silently  and 
think  which  day  each  sentence  is  about.  The  child 
who  first  thinks  how  to  fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the 
first  sentence  will  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  the 
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sentence.  If  several  children  can  do  it,  they  will  all 
go.  All  the  sentences  will  be  studied  in  this  way. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  - ,  the  name  of  the - st  day  of  the  week,  came  from  an 

old  word  for  sun,  and  the  word  day. 

2.  - ,  the  name  of  the - th  day  of  the  week,  came  from 

Saturn,  the  name  of  an  old  Roman  god,  and  the  word  day. 

3.  - ,  the  name  of  the - d  day  of  the  week,  came  from 

Tiw,  the  name  of  the  Norse  god  of  war,  and  the  word  day. 

4.  The  name  of  the - th  day  of  the  week  came  from  Thor, 

the  name  of  the  Norse  god  of  thunder,  and  the  word  day. 

5.  - ,  the  name  of  the - th  day  of  the  week,  came  from 

Wodin,  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Norse  gods,  and  the  word 
day. 

6.  The  name  of  the - d  day  of  the  week  is - ,  which  came 

from  moon  and  day. 

7.  - ,  the  name  of  the - th  day  of  the  week,  came  from 

Frig,  the  name  of  a  Norse  goddess,  and  the  word  day. 

8.  Many  people  think  that - is  the  first  day  of  the  week 

because  school  and  business  begin  then,  but  -  is  really  the 

first  day. 

9.  The  hardest  of  these  names  to  spell  are - and - . 

10.  The  hardest  day  on  which  to  work  is - ,  because  there  is 

rest  the  day  before. 

1 1 .  - is  the  middle  day  of  the  week. 

12.  The  day  on  which  we  have  the  most  fun  is - . 

13.  But  we  are  always  on  our  best  behavior  on - . 

Go  over  the  sentences  again  and  tell  how  many 
reasons  you  had  for  knowing  what  word  should  be 
placed  in  each  blank  space. 

Did  you  know  what  Norse  meant?  If  not,  what 
did  you  do? 
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80.  AN  ELIMINATION  LESSON 

Now  you  will  have  an  elimination  lesson,  that  is, 
a  putting  out,  or  crossing  out,  lesson.  You  will  cross 
out  from  the  names  of  the  days  and  months  all  the 
words  everyone  can  spell.  Then  you  will  study  the 
others. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  First  3’ou  will  take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  write  3^our  name 
at  the  top. 

h.  Someone  will  pronounce  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  you  will  write  it. 

c.  Someone  will  then  copy  the  word  on  the  blackboard. 

d.  All  who  have  misspelled  the  word  will  be  asked  to  stand. 
If  nobody  stands,  draw  a  line  through  the  word  on  your  paper. 
This  will  be  eliminating  it.  It  need  not  be  thought  of  again. 

e.  Next  the  names  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  and  of  all  the 
months  of  the  year  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way. 

/.  When  this  has  been  done,  you  will  have  left  all  the  words 
that  somebody  has  misspelled.  Make  a  list  of  them  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  Put  the  paper  aside,  and  save  it  till  another  day. 

This  will  make  one  elimination  lesson.  On  some 
other  day  you  will  have  another.  Take  the  list  of 
words  that  were  left — those  that  were  misspelled  by 
somebody.  Do  with  them  as  you  did  in  the  first 
elimination.  When  all  the  words  have  been  crossed 
out,  ever^^body  will  know  how  to  spell  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year. 

81.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  FOUR 

By  this  time  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  manner 
of  working  out  a  test.  Here  are  some  test  sentences. 
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TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  I  was  bom  on  {tuesday,  Tuesday),  {May  5  1919;  May  5, 1919). 

2.  I  was  bom  on  {Saturday,  Saturday),  {November  16,  1918; 
November  16  1918). 

3.  {Mon.,  mon.)  is  the  abbreviation  for  Monday,  and  (y\^ed.. 
Wed)  is  the  abbreviation  for  Wednesday. 

4.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  at  {Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  on  {July  4th,  iyy6; 
July  4th  1776). 

5.  The  American  army  beat  the  British  army  at  {Saratoga, 
New  York;  Saratoga  New  York)  in  {October  1777;  October,  1777). 

6.  Washington  was  bom  in  (W estmor eland  County,  Virginia; 
Westmoreland  County  Virginia)  on  {February  22,  1732;  February  22 

1732)- 

7.  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  {New  York  New  York; 
New  York,  New  York)  on  {April  30  1789;  April  30,  1789). 

8.  This  letter  is  dated  {December  24,  1923;  December  24  1923), 
and  was  written  in  {Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Charleston  South 
Carolina). 

9.  I  wrote  my  letter  at  {Louisville  Kentucky;  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky)  on  {April  3,  1927;  April  3  1927). 

10.  This  document  was  written  at  {St.  Louis  Mo.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.),  and  was  dated  {July  13  1923;  July  13,  1923). 

Judging  Your  Work 

Your  work  will  be  judged  as  usual.  If  you  do  not 
make  a  perfect  score,  you  must  work  at  the  sentences 
which  you  did  not  write  correctly.  One  way  is  for  you 
to  write,  on  the  blackboard,  the  sentences  on  which 
you  failed.  If  your  sentences  are  still  incorrect,  some¬ 
one  will  ask  you  questions  to  show  you  where  you  are 
wrong.  Then  you  will  erase  and  write  again  until 
your  work  is  perfect. 

Am.  L.  II— 9 
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82.  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  MAIL 

Have  you  ever  sent  a  letter  or  a  package  that  did 
not  reach  the  person  to  whom  you  sent  it?  Have 
you  ever  received  a  letter  or  a  package  in  bad  con¬ 
dition?  If  things  sent  by  mail  do  not  reach  their 
destination,  whose  fault  is  it  likely  to  be? 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  tell  about  one  of  your 
experiences.  Here  are  some  titles  that  may  help  you 
think  of  something  to  tell.  Use  one  of  them  if  you  like. 


A  Lost  Letter 
A  Broken  Package 
Eggs  in  the  Mail 
An  Angry  Postman 


A  Package  That  Went  Astray 
Packing  a  Bottle 
A  JJTong  Address 
From  the  Dead  Letter  Office 


83.  WRAPPING  AND  ADDRESSING  PACKAGES 

This  is  a  good  place  to  talk  over  all  you  know  about 
addressing  packages.  They  must  be  wrapped  so  that 
they  will  carry  well.  Each  package  must  be  addressed 
so  that  it  will  reach  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent. 
There  must  be  a  return  address  also,  so  that  if  neces¬ 
sary  it  can  be  returned  to  the  sender.  The  next  lesson 
tells  how  to  wrap  and  address  packages. 

How  TO  Wrap  and  Address  a  Package 

Sometimes,  at  Christmas  for  example,  very  many 
packages  go  through  the  mails.  As  you  probably  send 
packages  yourself  occasionally,  you  should  know  how 
to  VTap  and  address  them. 

Study  the  drawings  on  the  opposite  page,  and  answ^er 
the  questions  on  page  104. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  Should  the  wrapping  paper  be  thick  or  thin ?  Why? 

h.  Is  it  ever  wise  to  use  two  thicknesses  of  paper?  Why? 

c.  Look  at  the  drawing  that  shows  the  back  of  the  package. 
How  do  you  account  for  the  two  points  that  project  inward  from 
the  ends?  Maybe  you  would  like  to  wrap  a  book  in  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  explain  how  it  is  done. 

d.  Notice  how  the  string  is  tied.  Maybe  you  would  like  to 
tie  a  string  around  the  book  that  has  been  wrapped. 

e.  Look  at  the  drawing  of  the  front  of  the  package.  To  whom 
is  the  package  to  go  ?  Do  you  think  it  will  get  to  him  ?  Why  ? 

/.  If  the  person  to  whom  the  package  is  addressed  should  leave 
the  hotel  before  it  arrives,  what  would  become  of  it?  How  do 
you  know? 

g.  If  there  were  no  return  address  on  the  package,  what  might 
become  of  it? 

h.  If  you  send  something  that  must  be  put  into  a  box,  what 
kind  of  box  should  you  use?  Does  much  depend  on  what  is  in 
the  box? 

i.  How  many  times  does  a  piece  of  mail  have  to  be  handled 
before  it  reaches  its  destination  ?  Think  this  over  carefully  before 
you  answer. 

j.  How  can  you  help  the  post-office  department  do  its  work 
easily  and  successfully? 

84.  THE  APOSTROPHE  IN  CONTRACTIONS 

You  know  how  important  it  is  to  form  good  habits. 
Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  using  the  apostrophe 
whenever  it  is  needed? 

One  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  to  show  that  a  letter 
has  been  left  out.  Tell  what  letters  have  been  left 
out  of  words  in  the  right-hand  column  on  page  105. 
Now  look  at  the  left-hand  column  alone  and  tell. 
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List  of  Words  and  Their  Contractions 


I  am 

I’m 

You  are 

You’re 

He  is 

He’s 

She  is 

She’s 

It  is 

It’s 

We  are 

We’re 

They  are 

They  ’re 

I  was  not 

I  wasn’t 

You  were  not 

You  weren’t 

He  was  not 

He  wasn’t 

She  was  not 

She  wasn’t 

It  was  not 

It  wasn’t 

We  were  not 

We  weren’t 

They  were  not 

They  weren’t 

I  do  not 

I  don’t 

You  do  not 

You  don’t 

He  does  not 

He  doesn’t 

She  does  not 

She  doesn’t 

It  does  not 

It  doesn’t 

We  do  not 

We  don’t 

They  do  not 

They  don’t 

I  did  not 

I  didn’t 

You  did  not 

You  didn’t 

He  did  not 

He  didn’t 

She  did  not 

She  didn’t 

It  did  not 

It  didn’t 

We  did  not 

We  didn’t 

They  did  not 

They  didn’t 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  the  English  language 
in  which  an  apostrophe  is  used  to  show  that  a  letter 
has  been  left  out.  They  are  all  very  easy  but  one. 
Do  you  know  when  to  write  its  and  when  to  write 
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it's?  If  the  meaning  is  it  is,  use  the  apostrophe.  If 
ownership  is  meant,  as  in  The  tree  is  shedding  its 
leaves,  do  not  use  the  apostrophe. 

85.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

The  Apostrophe  in  Contractions 

Below  and  on  page  107  you  will  find  some  sentences. 
Each  of  them  contains  an  expression  from  the  left-hand 
column  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Copy  each  sentence, 
but  use  a  contraction  for  the  expression.  Compare 
your  contraction  with  the  one  given  for  the  expression 
in  the  right-hand  column  on  page  105. 

SENTENCES 

1.  She  is  a  little  nuisance. 

2.  He  was  not  with  us. 

3.  We  were  not  alarmed. 

4.  I  did  not  know  him. 

5.  They  did  not  see  us. 

6.  You  were  not  angry. 

7.  They  were  not  laughing. 

8.  It  is  raining. 

9.  He  is  carrying  an  tunbrella. 

10.  I  was  not  with  him. 

11.  It  does  not  matter. 

12.  They  do  not  play  with  us. 

13.  We  did  not  go  with  them. 

14.  You  are  going  with  us. 

15.  I  am  not  tired. 

16.  She  was  not  asleep. 

1 7 .  They  are  coming  now. 

18.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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19.  He  did  not  scare  me. 

20.  We  are  going  fishing. 

21.  He  is  in  the  house. 

22.  We  were  not  cr\’ing. 

23.  It  was  not  Thursda3\ 

24.  You  do  not  amuse  us  very  much. 

25.  She  did  not  answer  us. 

26.  He  does  not  five  near  me. 

27.  It  did  not  seem  so. 

28.  We  do  not  play  handball. 

29.  She  does  not  annoy  me. 

30.  You  did  not  study  your  lesson. 

31.  She  does  not  ^-rite  to  me. 

32.  They  do  not  come  here  often. 

Can  you  make  some  sentences  containing  cant  and 
won't? 

86.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

The  Apostrophe  in  Possessives 

Think  of  the  apostrophes  in  these  expressions:  a  boy's 
hat,  hoys'  hats,  a  girl's  dress,  girls'  dresses.  Here  the 
apostrophe  does  not  show  that  a  letter  has  been 
omitted.  It  shows  possession,  or  ownership.  WTiose 
hat  is  mentioned  ?  Wliose  hats  are  mentioned  ?  Whose 
dress  is  mentioned?  Wdiose  dresses  are  mentioned? 
WTio  are  the  owners  of  the  hats  and  dresses?  In 
what  words  do  the  apostrophes  appear? 

Wlien  one  boy  is  mentioned,  does  the  apostrophe 
come  before  or  after  the  s?  WTien  more  than  one  boy 
is  mentioned,  does  the  apostrophe  come  before  or 
after  the  s? 
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Its  is  an  exception,  as  in  the  sentence  That  car  has 
lost  its  top.  It's  means  It  is,  as  in  the  sentence  It's 
ten  o'clock.  This  is  important.  Don’t  forget. 

Here  are  some  sentences  for  you  to  study.  In  each 
sentence  there  is  at  least  one  word  that  should  have 
an  apostrophe  either  before  or  after  the  s.  Listen  as 
someone  reads  the  sentences  aloud.  Decide  where 
apostrophes  should  be  used,  and  write  the  sentences 
either  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  at  your  desk. 
If  you  find  its,  how  are  you  going  to  decide? 

SENTENCES 

1.  This  boys  ball  is  lost. 

2.  The  girls  playthings  have  been  put  away. 

3.  Where  are  the  boys  bats? 

4.  This  cars  paint  is  worn  off. 

5.  That  mans  clothes  are  ragged. 

6.  This  womans  hair  is  brown. 

7.  Nells  shoes  are  muddy. 

8.  My  fathers  car  is  new. 

9.  My  mothers  umbrella  has  been  lost. 

10.  Mr.  Smiths  garden  is  very  drA". 

11.  Mrs.  Andersons  daughter  is  at  home. 

1 2 .  Horses  tails  are  long. 

13.  CoAvs  tails  haA^e  a  tuft  on  the  end. 

14.  Our  cats  tail  has  lost  most  of  its  hair. 

15.  A  cars  engine  is  its  chief  part. 

16.  Tell  me  AAEether  this  is  Carls  top. 

1 7 .  Where  is  my  fathers  cane  ? 

18.  Where  is  my  uncles  house? 

19.  What  are  a  trees  leaA^es  for? 

20.  A  childs  pleasures  are  many. 

21.  This  is  Toms  top. 
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Why  don’t  the  small  birds  like  the  owl?  The  answer 
will  make  a  good  story. 


87.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Choose  your  subject  and  make  a  speech: 


Young  Birds  in  the  Nest 
I  Didn't  Think 
Too  Much  Dinner 
Feeding  the  Threshers 
How  to  Clean  a  Fish 


A  Litter  of  Puppies 
I  Lost  My  Mo)tey 
A  Hawk's  Dinner 
An  Owl  in  a  Tree 
How  to  Build  a  Camp  Fire 


Remember  The  Ragged  Rascals.  Remember  that 
speaking  very  plainly  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Which  pupils  are  doing  well  in  this  respect?  ^'Miich 
ones  are  speaking  carelessly?  How  can  you  help  them? 
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88.  SAFETY  IN  ROADS  AND  STREETS 

Tell  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard  this  saying: 
The  curb  is  the  limit.  What  does  it  mean  for  people 
who  live  in  towns  and  cities?  If  you  can’t  answer 
the  question  at  this  moment,  you  will  be  able  to  do 
so  W'hen  you  have  studied  two  sets  of  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

I.  Safe  Streets  aitd  Roads  Long  Ago 

a.  What  is  an  oxcart?  Did  it  go  fast  or  slow?  Are  such 
carts  ever  seen  in  our  country  now? 

b.  What  vehicles  were  formerly  seen  in  the  streets  and  roads? 
What  animals  drew  them?  Were  they  very  numerous?  Did 
they  go  very  fast?  Was  there  much  danger  in  the  streets  and 
roads?  Were  traffic  policemen  very  necessary"?  Did  people  have 
to  be  very  careful  when  walking  about? 

2.  Unsafe  Streets  and  Roads  Now 

a.  What  vehicles  make  streets  and  roads  unsafe  today?  Do 
they  go  fast  or  slow?  Are  they  very  numerous? 

b.  If  you  cross  the  streets  between  intersections,  what  may 
happen?  Where  should  you  cross  the  streets? 

c.  If  you  step  off  the  curb  and  play  in  the  street,  what  may 
happen?  T\TLy  is  the  curb  the  limit? 

Some  child  will  now  stand  before  the  class  and  tell 
what  he  can  about  the  safe  streets  of  long  ago.  Some¬ 
one  else  will  tell  what  he  can  about  the  tmsafe  streets 
of  the  present  day,  and  what  one  should  do  about  it. 
This  speaker  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  curb.  Tell 
both  children  how  they  could  have  made  their  talks 
better. 
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Perhaps  two  other  children  will  want  to  talk  on  the 
same  subjects.  Listen  closely  and  try  to  help  them  see 
how  they  could  have  done  better. 

A  Two-Paragraph  Theme 

As  you  have  listened  to  others  talk  about  safety  in 
roads  and  streets,  you  may  now  write  on  the  subject. 
Your  theme  should  have  two  paragraphs  of  a  few 
sentences  each.  Don’t  try  to  tell  as  much  as  the 
children  who  spoke. 

What  should  the  first  paragraph  be  about? 

What  should  the  second  paragraph  be  about? 

Now  you  will  write. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil.  Did  he  stick  to 
the  subject  in  each  of  the  paragraphs?  Decide  whether 
his  theme  should  be  rewritten.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  own? 


89.  SAFETY  FIRST 

It  is  not  only  in  the  streets  and  roads  that  there  is 
danger.  In  our  crowded  cities,  and  often  in  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  country,  there  is  danger  of  injury 
in  many  ways. 

You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  thinking 
things  out.  Here  are  some  subjects  for  you  to  think 
out  without  any  help.  Select  one  of  them,  and  tell 
all  you  know  about  it.  When  you  have  finished. 
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tomorrow  perhaps,  take  another  subject  and  tell  all 
3^ou  know  about  it. 

Getting  On  and  Of  a  Street  Car  Cranking  a  Car 
Visiting  a  Factory  Hitching  on  Behind 

The  Perils  of  Railroad  Tracks  Children  and  Matches 

New  Words 

In  talking  about  the  subjects  given  in  the  lesson 
before  this,  did  you  learn  any  new  words?  Could 
you  tell  what  they  meant  by  the  way  in  which  they 
were  used?  If  you  learned  any  new  words,  you  may 
write  them  on  the  blackboard.  Talk  about  them. 
Be  sure  you  know  what  they  mean  and  that  you  can 
use  them  in  sentences. 

90.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Sit,  Sits,  Sat,  Has  Sat,  Have  Sat 
Set,  Sets,  Set,  Has  Set,  Have  Set 

Here  is  an  explanation  that  you  must  study  care¬ 
fully. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  what  usually  happens,  you 
should  say,  I  sit  in  a  front  seat  or  She  sits  in  a  front  seat. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  what  happened  an  hour  ago, 
or  yesterday,  or  at  some  other  time  in  the  past,  you 
should  say,  /  sat  on  a  bench  in  the  park  a  long  time. 
Also  you  should  say,  I  have  sat  there  often  or  He  has 
sat  there  often. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  what  usually  happens,  you 
should  say,  Mary  sets  the  flowerpot  in  the  window  every 
morning  or  I  set  the  flowerpot  in  the  window  every  morning. 
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If  you  are  thinking  of  what  happened  an  hour  ago, 
or  yesterday,  or  at  some  other  time  in  the  past,  you 
should  say,  Mother  set  the  flowerpot  in  the  window  early 
this  morning  or  I  set  the  flowerpot  in  the  window  early 
this  morning.  Also  you  should  say.  He  has  set  the 
flowerpot  m  the  window  and  They  have  set  the  flowerpots 
in  the  wi'ndow. 

Is  this  clear?  You  should  use  sit,  sits,  sat,  has  sat, 
and  have  sat  when  you  are  thinking  of  taking  a  sitting 
position.  You  should  use  set,  sets,  set,  has  set,  and 
have  set  when  you  are  thinking  of  placing  something 
in  a  certain  position. 

Below  and  on  page  114  are  some  sentences.  Copy 
them  and  fill  the  blank  spaces  with  the  proper  words. 
Refer  to  the  explanation  above  whenever  you  like. 
Be  sure  you  are  right. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  At  home  I - on  a  chair,  but  when  we  had  a  picnic  at  the 

beach  I - on  the  sand. 

2.  I - often - on  the  sand,  and  I  like  it. 

3.  At  home  Edgar  usually - on  the  floor,  but  at  the  beach 

last  week  he - on  a  log. 

4.  Molly  and  Gladys - on  a  raincoat. 

5.  Bhly  and  Tom - usually - on  the  sand  at  the  beach, 

but  this  time  they - on  an  upturned  boat. 

6.  Nellie  did  not  sit  at  ah,  but  she - a  pot  on  the  driftwood 

fire  to  cook  our  dinner. 

7.  Farther  down  the  beach  another  party - about  their  own 

camp  fire. 

8;  A  man  who - in  a  small  boat  near  the  shore  threw  us  a 

lobster. 
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9.  At  once  Nellie - another  pot  on  the  fire. 

10.  Nellie  is  a  good  cook;  we - often - on  the  beach  and 

watched  her  prepare  a  meal  of  sea  food. 

11.  As  we  -  there,  a  man  passing  by  gave  us  two  dozen 

clams. 

12.  We  might - there  a  week  without  having  such 

good  luck  again. 

13.  Then  the  man - his  basket  down  on  the  sand  and  asked 

if  he  might  dine  with  us. 

14.  We  were  glad  to  have  him,  and  he - down  with  us. 

15.  As  we - around  the  fire,  Nellie  kept  on  cooking. 

16.  By  and  by  we  girls - our  baskets  near  the  fire,  unpacked 

the  food  we  had  brought,  and  all - close  around  a  tablecloth 

spread  on  the  sand. 

17.  It  is  an  old  custom  with  us;  we - often - -  there  on 

the  sand  and  eaten  a  meal. 

18.  After  we  had  eaten,  the  man  who - with  us  departed, 

thanking  us. 

19.  Soon  we  girls - the  things  aside  and  packed  them;  and 

then  we - there  a  long  time,  just  watching  the  sea. 

20.  We - there  many  a  time,  just  watching  the  sea. 

91.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Sit,  Sits,  Sat,  Has  Sat,  Have  Sat 
Set,  Sets,  Set,  Has  Set,  Have  Set 

Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  Humpty  Diunpty  sits  on  the  wall. 

2.  He  sat  on  the  wall  all  day  yesterday. 

3.  He  has  sat  there  many  a  day. 

4.  Some  of  his  friends  have  sat  there  with  him. 
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5.  They  sit  there  very  quietly. 

6.  Mrs.  Dumpty  sets  a  bowl  of  soup  on  the  wall  every  noon. 

7.  She  set  a  bowl  there  yesterday. 

8.  She  has  set  a  bowl  on  the  wall  many  times. 

9.  Mr.  Dumpty’s  friends’  wives  have  not  set  bowls  on  the 
walls  for  their  husbands. 

10.  So  Mr.  Dumpty  sits  and  sups  his  soup  selfishly. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  Have  you  fastened  sit  and  set  firmly  in  your  mind? 

c.  Hereafter,  if  you  make  mistakes,  someone  will  point  out  one 
of  these  sentences  to  you. 

92.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  FIVE 

Here  are  the  sentenees  for  the  next  test.  Carry  out 
this  test  as  you  have  carried  out  the  others. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  As  the  {hoys,  hoys')  shoes  were  muddy,  they  {sat,  set)  down 
on  the  steps  to  clean  them. 

2.  {Ellas,  Ella's)  shoes  are  muddy;  she  {has  set,  has  sat)  down 
on  the  steps  to  clean  them. 

3.  {Haven't,  Havent)  you  heard  that  the  {Smith's,  Smiths') 
garage  has  burned  down? 

4.  {Youll,  You'll)  have  to  {set,  sit)  the  table  if  you  want  supper 
very  soon. 

5.  When  the  {girls',  girl's)  work  was  done,  she  {sat,  set)  down 
to  read  the  evening  paper. 

6.  {I'm,  Im)  sorry  {youre,  you're)  going. 

7.  {Its,  It's)  a  very  pleasant  day  to  {set,  sit)  outdoors. 

8.  After  we  {set,  sit)  some  flowers  out  in  the  garden,  {were, 
we're)  going  to  pour  water  over  their  roots. 

9.  Elmer  {has  sat,  has  set)  on  the  porch  all  day;  {he's,  hes)  very 
lazy. 
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lo.  Eleanore  Qias  sat,  has  set)  the  vases  on  the  mantel;  (shes, 
she ’s)  always  decorating  something. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  some  pupil’s  work  and  let  him  judge  yours. 
In  order  to  learn  well,  it  is  important  that  you  try  to 
make  a  perfeet  seore.  If  you  failed  at  first,  you  must 
try  again.  If  you  suceeeded,  help  those  who  didn’t. 
You  should  not  be  satisfied  until  you  have  done  your 
work  well. 


93.  TWO  STORIES  BY  CHILDREN 

Here  are  two  stories  to  read  silently: 

A  Shoe 

I  am  a  farmer’s  shoe.  It  is  hard  leather.  He  takes  me 
out  into  the  fields.  Sometimes  the  grass  is  wet  and  he  gets 
me  all  wet.  My  master  has  a  lot  of  chickens.  When  he 
goes  to  feed  them,  the  little  ones  walk  on  me  and  peck  my 
leather.  Very  many  dogs  and  cats  walk  on  me,  too.  At 
night  my  master  takes  me  into  the  bam  and  a  cow  steps 
on  me.  It  hurts  very  much.  When  my  master  goes  to 
bed,  he  lays  me  on  some  clothes  and  it  hurts  no  more.  My 
master  is  very  good  to  me. 

A  Shoe 

I  am  a  shoe.  I  am  a  horses  shoe.  I  am  made  of  steel. 
I  have  nails  in  me.  I  am  nailed  on  a  hoof.  My  master  is  a 
horse.  Every  day  my  master’s  master  takes  my  master  and 
me  to  the  train  station  to  take  people  to  their  homes.  We 
go  back  and  forth  from  station  to  house  and  from  house 
to  station.  One  day  a  nail  came  out  of  me.  Every  time 
the  horse  would  step  I  hurt  him.  He  began  to  run  and  he 
tripped  and  fell.  Then  I  was  mended. 
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Talk  about  the  stories  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  The  children  who  wrote  these  stories  have  surely  kept  their 
eyes  open.  They  had  a  way  of  seeing  things.  Count  the  number 
of  things  each  child  has  noticed.  Which  number  is  greater? 

b.  The  writer  of  the  first  story  begins  his  first  sentence  with 
“I”  and  the  second  one  with  “It.”  Why  is  this  wrong? 

c.  It  would  be  better  if  the  first  two  sentences  were  joined  with 
and,  making  one  sentence.  Why? 

d.  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  might  be  joined.  Why? 
Several  pupils  who  think  they  can  do  so  may  write  them  as  one 
sentence  on  the  blackboard.  The  words  may  be  changed  around 
as  much  as  need  be.  Who  has  the  best  sentence? 

e.  This  first  story  would  be  better  if  the  last  sentence  were 
left  out.  Why? 

/.  Notice  the  first  two  sentences  in  the  second  story.  One  of 
them  can  be  left  out.  Which  one? 

g.  The  writer  needs  an  apostrophe  to  show  possession.  Where  ? 

h.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  might  be  made  into 
one  shorter  sentence.  Those  who  think  they  can  make  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  three  may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  try.  They  may 
use  the  word  I  but  once.  Who  has  the  best  sentence? 

i.  The  sixth  sentence  might  be  left  out.  Why? 

/.  The  seventh  sentence  is  a  very  good  one.  Why? 

k.  The  eighth  sentence  is  a  very  good  one.  Why? 

Dictionary  Work 

Study  some  of  the  words  in  the  two  stories,  using 
the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  is  there  an  apostrophe  in  “farmer’s”? 

h.  Which  letter  in  “leather”  is  silent? 
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c.  How  many  words  go  to  make  up  the  word  “sometimes”? 
If  you  add  -thing,  or  -body,  or  -where,  or  -what,  or  -how  to  some, 
what  words  have  you? 

d.  What  silent  letters  are  in  “night”?  How  is  the  i  sounded? 

e.  How  is  oe  pronounced  in  “shoe”? 

/.  What  silent  letter  is  in  “nails” ?  How  is  the  a  pronounced? 

g.  What  does  “forth”  mean?  What  does  fourth  mean?  Are 
the  two  words  pronounced  the  same  way? 

h.  Notice  “came.”  Does  it  tell  of  something  that  happens 
regularly,  or  does  it  tell  of  something  that  happened  at  some  time 
in  the  past? 

i.  What  silent  letter  is  in  “would”? 

j.  Think  of  the  word  trip.  When  -ed,  a  suffix,  is  used,  what 
letter  must  be  added? 


94.  TELLING  STORIES 


The  children  who  wrote  the  stories  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  as  being  shoes  of  some  sort.  You  may  play  you 
are  an  object  too.  Here  are  some  titles  that  may 
help  you,  but  you  may  choose  another  if  you  like. 


A  Blackboard  Eraser 
A  Baseball 
A  Farm  Horse 
An  Aeroplane 


The  School  Clock 
A  School  Desk 
A  Kite 

A  House  Mouse 


Think  of  the  daily  life  of  the  thing  you  choose. 
Try  to  picture  it.  Remember  that  you  are  trying 
to  interest  your  classmates.  If  you  don’t  succeed  well 
at  first,  perhaps  someone  can  help  you  think  of  other 
things  to  say. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

You  have  many  things  to  think  about  as  you  speak 
—  things  that  you  have  learned  as  the  weeks  have 
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gone  by.  Do  you  remember  not  to  join  your  sentences 
with  and?  Look  back  at  the  stories  about  shoes. 
Are  the  sentences  joined  with  and?  If  they  are,  there 
should  be  but  one  capital  letter  and  one  period  in  each. 
In  case  any  speaker  joined  his  sentences  with,  and,  tell 
him  about  it  so  he  can  teU  his  story  again  and  avoid 
the  error.  And  is  a  ver\^  useful  little  word,  but  it 
must  not  be  used  too  much. 

Writing  the  Paragraphs 

It  is  likely  that  your  stor^^  contained  but  one  para¬ 
graph,  but  if  3"ou  told  a  story  that  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  you  should  know  it  and  vTite  two  paragraphs. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Help  the  writers  in  the  usual  way. 

Do  you  ever  rewrite  your  compositions  to  get  them 
exactly  right?  Y^ou  should  if  you  make  the  errors 
that  you  have  been  directed  to  avoid. 

95.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  120  and  afterv^ard  answer 
the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Where  is  the  scene  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 

b.  How  many  people  do  you  see?  What  are  they  doing? 

c.  What  is  the  dog  doing?  How  did  he  get  what  he  has  in  his 
mouth?  YTiat  is  he  going  to  do  with  it? 

d.  Do  the  two  people  know  what  the  dog  has  done? 

e.  What  is  going  to  happen  ?  Think  carefully.  If  your  answers 
differ  from  those  of  3’our  classmates,  so  much  the  better. 
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You  will  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  class,  being  sure 
to  have  a  good  ending.  Do  not  join  your  sentences 
with  and.  When  you  have  told  where  the  scene  is, 
for  example,  let  your  voice  fall  and  begin  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  without  saying  and.  When  all  have  finished 
telling  their  stories,  the  class  will  decide  who  ended 
his  stor\^  in  the  most  interesting  way.  Did  he  look 
his  audience  straight  in  the  eye  as  he  spoke? 
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Writing  and  Helping 

Some  pupils  will  write  at  the  blackboard,  the  others 
at  their  seats.  First  help  those  at  the  blackboard. 
Then  exchange  papers  with  some  pupil. 

96.  HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  PRONOUNCE 

Did  You,  Want  You,  You  Are 

Do  you  remember  the  game  called  The  Ragged 
Rascals?  What  was  the  piurpose  of  it?  Here  is 
another  language  game  with  a  similar  purpose. 

Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  did  yuh  for  did 
you?  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  want  yuh  for 
want  you?  Have  you  ever  heard  anyone  say  y'ar  for 
you  are? 

Below  and  on  page  122  is  a  conversation.  Two  chil¬ 
dren  will  read  it,  one  reading  Benny’s  part  and  the  other 
reading  Lora’s.  Afterward  several  pairs  will  read  it. 
If  any  child  finds  later  that  he  is  not  pronouncing  you 
in  the  right  way,  he  should  come  back  to  the  exercise 
and  read  it  again. 


A  CONVERSATION 

Benny.  Did  you  take  my  ball  and  bat,  Lora? 

Lora.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why  you  ask  that  question,  Benny, 
Benny.  But  did  you  take  them? 

Lora.  You  are  always  asking  me  if  I  take  your  things. 

Benny.  Didn’t  you  take  my  top  yesterday? 

Lora.  Didn’t  you  leave  it  on  the  floor?  Did  you  want  some¬ 
body  to  step  on  it  and  fall?  I  put  it  in  your  room,  where  it 
belongs. 

Benny.  Well,  anyway,  you  are  always  taking  my  things. 
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Lora.  You  are  always  leaving  them  lying  around. 

Benny.  Where  did  you  put  my  ball  and  bat  ? 

Lora.  Did  you  leave  them  lying  around  somewhere? 

Benny.  You  are  always  taking  my  things.  You  are  always 
very  mean  to  me. 

Lora.  No,  I ’m  not. 

Benny.  Yes,  you  are. 

Lora.  You  left  your  ball  and  bat  on  the  piano,  of  all  places. 

Benny.  I  was  just  going  out  with  them.  Where  did  you  put 
them? 

Lora.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you  should  have  put  them. 

Benny.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  you  put  them. 

Lora.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  they  should  be. 

Benny.  You  are  always  bothering  me. 

Lora.  You  are  always  leaving  things  lying  around.  You 
know  where  I  put  the  ball  and  bat.  Little  brothers  are  some¬ 
times  very  stubborn. 

Benny.  Big  sisters  are  a  bother.  That ’s  what  you  are. 

Lora.  You  are  very  careless,  Benny.  I’m  going  now. 

So  Lora  walked  away,  and  Benny  walked  straight  to  his  room 
and  got  his  ball  and  bat. 

97.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Did  You,  Want  You,  You  Are 
You  may  easily  play  a  little  game  to  have  practice  in 
pronouncing  you.  Think  of  all  the  things  a  child 
might  do  for  another  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  ask 
and  answer  questions  about  them.  Here  is  a  begin¬ 
ning: 

Question.  Did  you  cook  my  breakfast  this  morning? 

Answer.  No,  did  you  expect  me  to? 

Question.  Yes,  I  want  you  to  every  morning. 

Answer.  You  are  very  particular. 
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Question.  Did  you  wash  my  dishes  this  morning? 

Answer.  (What  would  the  answer  be?  Look  at  the  first 
answer.) 

You  may  finish  these  questions  and  answers.  After 
finishing  with  washing  the  dishes,  you  may  ask  about 
making  the  bed,  about  gathering  up  schoolbooks,  about 
getting  hats  and  coats,  and  so  on  through  many  things 
that  might  be  done  during  the  day.  Take  turns  with 
some  pupil  in  saying  the  questions  and  answers.  Be 
careftil  not  to  say  yuh  for  you. 

98.  A  LISTENING  GAME 

Here  is  another  fable  with  which  you  are  to  play 
a  listening  game.  If  you  don’t  remember  how  to  play 
it,  refer  to  page  90.  But  first  read  the  fable  silently. 

The  Travelers  and  the  Bear 
Two  men,  about  to  journey  through  a  forest,  agreed  to 
stand  together  in  any  dangers  that  might  befall.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  a  savage  bear  rushed  out  from  a  thicket 
and  stood  in  their  path.  One  of  the  travelers,  a  light,  nimble 
fellow,  climbed  into  a  tree.  The  other,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  chance  to  defend  himself  single-handed,  fell  fiat  on  his  face 
and  held  his  breath.  The  bear  came  up  and  smelled  of  him 
and,  taking  him  for  dead,  went  off  again  into  the  wood.  The 
man  in  the  tree  came  down  and,  rejoining  his  companion, 
asked  him,  with  a  sly  smile,  what  was  the  wonderful  secret 
which  he  had  seen  the  bear  whisper  into  his  ear. 

“Why,”  replied  the  other,  “he  told  me  to  take  care  for 
the  futmre  and  not  to  put  confidence  in  such  cowardly  rascals 
as  you  are.” 

Trust  not  fine  promises. 

Now  play  the  game  as  you  have  played  it  before. 
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Word  Study 

Sometimes  in  the  study  of  this  book  you  have  tried 
to  find  ways  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  same  word  too 
frequently  because  repetitions  do  not  sound  well. 
You  have  done  this  by  finding  words,  or  groups 
of  words,  to  use  instead  of  the  repeated  word.  In 
doing  so,  you  may  have  learned  words  that  you  had 
not  known  before.  Now  you  will  have  another 
lesson  of  this  kind.  Answer  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  If  “journey,”  in  the  fable  you  have  read,  were  repeated 
again  and  again,  could  you  use  travel  in  place  of  it  in  some  places  ? 
W ould  go  do  ?  W ould  walk  do  ?  W ould  wander  do  ?  Which  word 
would  you  prefer?  Why?  Use  the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

h.  Think  of  “dangers.”  Might  perils  do  in  its  place?  Would 
difficulties  do?  Would  troubles  do?  Which  word  is  best?  Why? 

c.  Would  happeyi  do  in  place  of  “befall”?  Would  occur  do? 
Would  overtake  them  do?  Would  threaten  do?  Do  these  words 
all  mean  the  same  thing?  Which  word  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

d.  Think  of  “savage.”  Ferocious  means  about  the  same  thing. 
Does  wild?  Select  the  best  word. 

e.  Is  ran  as  good  as  “rushed”?  Why,  or  why  not?  Would 
hurst  do?  Is  plunged  a  good  word?  Which  is  the  best  word 
to  use  ?  Why  ? 

/.  Is  active  as  good  as  “nimble”?  Would  quick  do?  Would 
agile  do?  Do  all  these  words  mean  about  the  same  thing? 
Which  do  you  like  best  ? 

g.  Think  of  “chance.”  ovdd.  opportunity  dol  Would  ^055f- 
hility  do?  Do  all  three  words  mean  the  same  thing?  Make  a 
choice. 

h.  What  common  word  would  take  the  place  of  “single- 
handed”  ? 
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i.  Think  of  “smelled.”  Do  scented  and  snifed  at  mean  about 
the  same? 

j.  You  can  easily  find  a  word  to  use  instead  of  “wood.” 

k.  Think  of  “companion.”  You  can  easily  find  a  word  that 
might  be  used  in  its  place. 

l.  For  “sly”  think  of  cunning,  crafty,  wily,  and  roguish.  Find 
out  whether  these  words  mean  about  the  same  thing.  Would 
any  one  of  them  do? 

m.  Think  of  “wonderful.”  How  would  strange  do  in  its  place? 
How  would  surprising  do?  How  would  astonishing  do?  Which 
word  is  the  most  fitting  ? 

n.  “Replied”  is  an  easy  word  for  you  to  replace.  What 
common  w^ords  can  you  think  of  ? 

0.  “Confidence”  is  not  so  easy.  How  would  trust  do?  How 
would  faith  do  ? 

p.  Would  villain  do  for  “rascal”?  Would  rog-ue  do?  Would 
knave  dol  Wovild  treacherous  fellow  do  J 

WTien  you  are  speaking  or  writing  and  find  that 
you  are  using  the  same  important  w^ord  too  often,  do 
you  try  to  find  some  other  word  to  take  its  place? 
This  is  a  thing  you  will  have  to  learn  to  do.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  have  to  use  two  words  or  more  in 
place  of  the  one,  as  sniffed  at  for  “smelled.” 

How  many  new  words  did  you  learn  in  studying 
this  lesson?  Make  a  hst  of  them  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  paper  and  tell  what  each  one  means. 

99.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

To,  Too,  AND  Two 

Do  you  always  know  when  to  write  to,  when  two, 
and  when  too?  Probably  not,  for  these  three  little 
words  are  pronounced  precisely  alike. 
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Remember  that  two  is  always  a  mimber.  Too 
indicates  more  of  something  than  is  necessary,  as  in 
too  far,  too  much,  too  little,  and  too  cold.  It  sometimes 
means  also,  as  in  Tom  went  too.  To  merely  joins  one 
word  to  another.  You  couldn’t  say,  I  went  church; 
you  must  say,  /  went  to  church.  Here  to  joins  church 
to  went.  It  is  also  correct  to  write,  I  want  to  go  and 
I  like  to  sing. 

Copy  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces  with  to,  too,  or  two.  Later  someone  will  write 
the  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  I  had - toy  balloons. 

2.  We  went - school  early  that  morning. 

3.  We  have  had - much  rain. 

4.  Andy  had - go - the  grocery. 

5.  You  are - fond  of  teasing  me. 

6.  Sarah  went  with  us - . 

7.  Laura  likes - skate  but  not - swim. 

8.  I  put - oranges  in  my  pocket. 

9.  Paul  wanted - read - his  mother. 

10.  It  is - far - walk;  we  shall  have - ride. 

11.  Give  me - of  your  apples;  I  want - eat  them. 

12.  If  I  had - go - blocks,  I  should  walk;  but  if  I  had 

- go  twenty  blocks,  I  should  ride. 

13.  If  you  had - much  money,  maybe  you  would  like - 

give  me  some. 

14.  - of  the  girls  wanted - go  with  us,  but  we  thought 

that  five  would  be - many. 

15.  - boys  were - many - ride  on  that  little  sled. 

16.  - eat - much  is  bad  for  the  health,  but  not  so  bad 


as 


eat 


little. 
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17.  After  eating - biscuits,  I  wanted - eat - more,  but 

Mother  thought  that  would  be - much. 

18.  The  weather  was - bad  for  us - girls - go  out. 

19.  We - larger  boys  wanted - go - the  creek  by  our¬ 
selves,  but  my  little  brother  cried - go - . 

20.  The  front  seat  in  our  car  is - narrow  for - large 

people - sit  in  comfortably. 

100.  A  POINTmO  EXERCISE 

To,  Too,  AND  Tu'O 

'When  you  are  helping  another  pupil  with  a  t^Titten 
composition  and  3"ou  find  to,  too,  or  two,  look  at  the 
expressions  on  this  page.  If  he  has  used  the  t^Tong 
word,  point  out  the  right  one. 


to  go 

too  much 

two  boys 

to  be 

too  fast 

two  girls 

to  learn 

too  hot 

two  days 

to  write 

went  too 

two  presents 

to  school 

cried  too 

two  books 

to  the  store 

read  too 

two  lessons 

101.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

For  your  oral  composition  this  time  you  may  give 
a  conversation  3^ou  have  had  with  someone.  Think 
what  you  have  talked  about  with  others  in  the  last 
day  or  two,  and  tell  what  was  said.  Repeat  the  words 
of  the  conversation  exactly,  using  before  them  such 
expressions  as  /  said  and  He  replied.  As  you  speak, 
your  classmates  will  Hsten  to  see  whether  the  word 
you  is  pronounced  correctly.  Then  you  will  listen 
as  they  speak. 
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102.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  CORN 

You  have  talked  about  cotton  and  made  a  little 
book  about  it.  Now  you  will  talk  about  com  and 
make  a  book  about  it  also.  Take  up  the  topics  given 
below  and  talk  about  them,  one  at  a  time.  Get  your 
information  from  class  discussions  and  from  whatever 
books  you  have  at  home  and  at  school. 

How  Corn  Is  Planted  and  Cultivated 
How  Corn  Is  Harvested  and  Stored 
How  Corn  Is  Sent  to  Market 
The  Uses  of  Corn 
The  States  Where  Corn  Is  Grown 

Work  out  the  book  on  corn  just  as  you  did  the 
book  on  cotton.  Turn  back  to  page  41  and  review 
the  directions. 

103.  MORE  LETTERS 

Have  you  ever  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  or  relative 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  your  home?  If  so,  you 
probably  wrote  your  host  or  hostess  a  letter  soon 
after  you  returned  home  to  give  him  or  her  the  news 
and  to  express  your  thanks  for  your  entertainment. 
That  is  the  polite  thing  to  do,  and  it  always  should 
be  done. 

Think  of  some  visit  you  have  made.  Or,  if  you 
have  never  paid  a  visit  to  anyone  at  a  distance,  try 
to  imagine  a  visit.  The  following  questions  will 
help  you. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  did  you  feel  as  the  train  rolled  away  from  your  friend’s 
town?  Would  you  have  liked  to  stay  longer? 
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h.  What  happened  on  the  train? 

c.  Who  met  you  at  the  train  in  your  home  town?  What 
happened  ? 

d.  When  you  reached  your  home,  what  news  did  your  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  have  to  tell  you  about  things  that  had 
happened  while  you  were  away? 

e.  Did  yoim  home  look  perfectly  natirral  to  you? 

/.  Did  you  feel  that  your  visit  had  been  a  pleasure  to  you? 
How  can  you  best  express  your  thanks  to  your  host  or  hostess? 

If  you  have  had  a  good  talk  about  these  questions, 
you  can  write  a  good  letter.  Tw^o  paragraphs  will 
be  enough.  The  first  paragraph  should  be  about 
leaving  your  friend’s  home  and  the  journey  on  the 
train.  The  second  paragraph  should  be  about  arriv¬ 
ing  home  and  the  thanks  to  yoirr  host  or  hostess. 
Plan  your  letter  very  carefully. 

Do  you  remember  just  how  a  letter  of  friendship 
should  be  written?  If  not,  how  can  you  find  out? 
Would  the  index  or  the  table  of  contents  help  you? 

Now  you  may  write. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Exchange  papers  with  someone.  When  yotrr  letter 
is  returned  to  you,  you  should  ask  yourself  this  very 
important  question:  Is  this  letter  good  enough  to  send 
away?  If  the  letter  is  not  good  enough  to  send,  what 
should  you  do  about  it? 

104.  DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  SAYING  THINGS 

Here  is  an  old  fable  which  you  are  to  read  silently. 
In  it  you  will  find,  in  parentheses,  words  or  groups 
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of  words  that  mean  about  the  same  thing.  As  you 
read  silently,  try  to  determine  why  the  story  is  printed 
in  this  way.  Look  at  the  title  of  the  lesson.  It  will 
give  you  a  hint. 

The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones 

A  lark,  who  had  young  ones  (baby  birds,  nestlings)  in  a 
field  of  grain  which  was  almost  ripe  (ready  to  cut,  ready  for 
the  mower),  was  afraid  that  the  reapers  (harvesters,  laborers) 
would  come  before  her  brood  (children,  birdlings)  were  fledged 
(feathered,  ready  to  fly).  So  every  day  when  she  flew  off 
to  look  for  food,  she  charged  (told,  warned)  them  to  take 
note  of  what  they  heard  in  her  absence  (while  she  was  absent, 
while  she  was  away)  and  to  tell  her  of  it  when  she  came 
home  (when  she  returned,  on  her  return). 

One  day  when  she  was  gone  (away,  out  hunting),  they 
heard  the  owner  of  the  field  say  to  his  son  that  the  grain 
seemed  ripe  (mature,  perfect)  enough  to  be  cut,  and  tell  him 
to  go  early  the  next  day  and  ask  his  friends  and  neighbors 
to  come  and  help  reap  (cut,  harvest)  it. 

When  the  old  lark  came  home,  the  little  ones  (her  children, 
the  little  larks)  quivered  and  chirped  around  her  and  told 
her  what  had  happened  (the  news,  what  the  farmer  had  said), 
begging  her  to  take  them  away  as  fast  as  she  could.  The 
mother  bade  them  be  easy  (not  to  be  afraid,  not  to  worry). 
“For,”  she  said,  “if  he  depends  on  his  friends  and  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  I  am  sure  (positive,  certain)  the  grain  will  not  be  reaped 
tomorrow.” 

Next  day  (The  following  day.  On  the  day  after)  she  went 
out  again  and  left  the  same  orders  as  before.  The  owner 
came  (arrived,  put  in  his  appearance)  and  waited.  The  sun 
grew  hot,  but  nothing  was  done,  for  not  a  soul  (man,  work¬ 
man)  came.  “You  see,”  said  the  owner  to  his  son,  “these 
friends  of  ours  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  (trustworthy,  to  be 
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relied  on) ;  so  run  off  at  once  to  your  uncles  and  cousins,  and 
say  that  I  wish  them  to  come  early  tomorrow  morning  and 
help  us  reap.” 

This  the  yoimg  ones,  in  a  great  fright,  told  (repeated, 
revealed)  to  their  mother.  ”  Do  not  fear,  children  (my  dears, 
little  ones),”  said  she.  “Kindred  and  relations  are  not 
always  very  forivard  (eager,  quick)  in  helping  one  another; 
but  keep  your  ears  open  (listen  closely,  keep  watch)  and 
let  me  know  what  you  hear  tomorrow.” 

The  owner  came  the  next  day,  and,  finding  his  relations 
as  backward  (useless,  unhelpful)  as  his  neighbors,  said  to  his 
son,  “Now  listen  to  me.  Get  two  good  sickles  ready  for 
tomorrow  morning,  for  it  seems  we  must  reap  the  grain  by 
ourselves  (alone,  unaided).” 

The  young  ones  told  (narrated,  repeated)  this  to  their 
mother. 

“Then,  my  dears,”  said  she,  “it  is  time  far  us  to  go  (mov¬ 
ing  time,  time  to  leave) ;  for  when  a  man  undertakes  to  do  his 
work  (labor,  tasks)  himself,  it  is  not  so  likely  that  he  will  be 
disappointed.”  She  took  away  her  young  ones  at  o-nce 
(immediately,  without  delay),  and  the  grain  was  reaped 
(mowed,  gathered  in)  the  next  day  by  the  farmer  and  his  son. 

Have  you  found  out  why  some  words  and  groups 
of  words  are  printed  in  parentheses?  Perhaps  you 
noticed  that  some  words  before  the  parentheses  are 
printed  in  itahcs.  Have  you  discovered  why?  Take 
up  the  questions  and  directions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 
a.  Look  at  the  first  sentence  in  the  story.  What  words  are 
printed  in  italics?  How  many  words  or  groups  of  words  are  in 
parentheses?  Do  the  words  printed  in  italics  and  the  words  or 
groups  of  words  in  parentheses  mean  about  the  same? 
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b.  A  pupil  will  read  the  first  sentence  aloud,  omitting  the 
words  in  parentheses. 

c.  A  second  pupil  will  read  the  sentence  aloud,  omitting  the 
words  printed  in  italics  but  reading  the  words  before  the  comma 
in  the  parentheses. 

d.  A  third  pupil  will  read  the  sentence  aloud,  omitting  the 
words  printed  in  italics  and  the  words  before  the  comma  in  the 
parentheses  but  reading  the  words  after  the  comma  in  the  paren¬ 
theses. 

e.  Now  in  how  many  ways  have  the  same  ideas  been  expressed  ? 

/.  Every  sentence  will  be  studied  in  this  way. 

g.  In  correcting  compositions  on  the  blackboard,  have  yon  had 
to  do  any  work  like  this  ?  Why  did  you  do  it  ? 

h.  Do  you  see  that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing  in  several  ways? 

i.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  find  a  story  by  a  child.  It  is 
called  The  Sand  Pile.  Think  of  question  h  as  you  study  it. 

Word  Study 

In  the  story  about  the  lark  and  her  young  ones, 
there  were  several  words  with  prefixes.  Think  about 
some  of  these  words  by  answering  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  “Unafraid”  is  un-\-afraid.  Which  part  of  the  word  is  the 
prefix?  How  many  words  beginning  with  un  can  you  think  of? 
Make  a  list  of  them.  You  will  find  many  such  words  in  the 
dictionary.  Compare  your  list  with  the  lists  of  other  pupils. 

b.  “Undertake”  is  under-\-take.  Which  part  of  the  word  is 
the  prefix?  How  many  words  beginning  with  under  can  you 
think  of?  Make  a  list  of  them. 

c.  “Disappointed ”  is  dis-\- appointed.  Which  part  of  the  word 
is  the  prefix  ?  Think  of  other  words  beginning  with  dis  and  make 
a  list  of  them. 
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d.  Think  of  “unhelpful.”  It  has  a  prefix  and  a  suffix.  Find 
each.  T\Tiat  word  have  you  left  ? 

e.  Find  the  prefixes  and  the  suffixes  in  these  words: 

prearrange  conduct  useless  helpless 

goodness  unhealthy  tmderstand  discharge 

absence  prefer  misspell  disarrange 

Perhaps  3"ou  have  found  out  that  words  vdth  pre¬ 
fixes  are  harder  to  study  than  words  with  suffixes. 
This  is  partly  because  y^ou  have  not  alway^s  complete 
words  left  when  y^ou  take  away^  prefixes. 

105.  A  STORY  BY  A  CHILD 

As  you  read  the  story  silently^,  notice  what  word  is 
used  too  often. 

The  Sand  Pile 

One  day  last  July  we  went  to  Michigan.  The  next 
morning  we  went  to  play  in  the  sand  pile.  The  sand  pile 
was  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and 
we  were  in  our  bathing  suits.  My  cousin  and  I  built  a 
house  of  sand,  and  then  he  tried  to  jump  over  it,  but  fell  into 
the  sand  pile.  He  was  all  covered  with  sand,  and  I  could 
not  see  him  at  first,  but  when  he  pushed  the  sand  away,  I 
saw  him.  When  he  came  out  from  under  the  sand,  he  was 
laughing  at  himself. 

This  is  rather  an  interesting  experience,  but  did  y^ou 
not  notice  the  word  ''sand”  again  and  again?  Count 
the  number  of  times  it  is  used.  Then  take  up  the 
questions  and  directions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 
a.  Someone  will  go  to  the  blackboard  to  vnite  the  paragraph 
as  the  other  children  correct  it.  He  will  write  the  title  and  the 
first  sentence  and  then  wait. 

Am.  L.  II— 11 
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h.  Think  of  the  second  sentence.  Use  a  comma  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  period.  Look  at  the  third  sentence.  Think  “The 
sand  pile”  away,  and  use  which  instead.  How  many  times  is 
“sand”  now  left  in  the  composition?  The  child  at  the  black¬ 
board  will  write,  changing  two  sentences  to  one  as  directed. 

c.  Omit  “of  sand”  in  the  sentence  beginning  wdth  “My 
cousin  and.”  Isn’t  this  perfectly  clear?  The  child  who  is  at 
the  blackboard  will  write  the  sentence  as  corrected.  How  many 
times  is  “sand”  left? 

d.  Look  at  the  sentence  beginning  with  “He  was.”  Omit 
“with  sand.”  Is  not  the  sentence  still  perfectly  clear?  How 
many  times  is  “sand”  now  used? 

e.  Think  of  the  part  of  the  same  sentence  beginning  with 
“but  when.”  Omit  “pushed  the  sand  away”  and  use  was 
uncovered  instead.  The  child  at  the  blackboard  will  -^uite  the 
whole  sentence,  making  the  two  corrections.  How  many  times 
does  “sand”  now  appear  in  the  story? 

/.  Look  at  the  sentence  beginning  with  “When  he.”  Think 
away  “When  he  came  out  from  under  the  sand.”  Think  of  the 
following  “he”  as  beginning  with  a  capital  letter.  The  child  at 
the  blackboard  will  write  the  sentence  as  corrected.  How  many 
times  is  “sand”  now  used  in  the  composition? 

g.  Now  someone  will  read  the  composition  aloud.  Does  it  not 
sound  better  ? 

There  certainly  was  too  much  sand  in  the  story.  By 
omitting  words,  by  joining  sentences,  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  words  you  have  improved  the  story  greatly.  When 
you  are  correcting  your  own  compositions,  can  you  do 
as  well? 

106.  TELLING  STORIES 

Probably  the  story  about  the  sand  pile  made  you 
think  of  an  adventure  of  your  own.  If  not,  maybe 
the  titles  on  page  135  will. 
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What  has  happened?  hlal 
A  Smtd  Fort 

An  Adventure  on  tJw  Beach 
Tumbling  in  the  Surf 
When  the  Tide  Went  Out 

Now  you  will  tell  your 
care  not  to  use  the  same 


2  a  story  from  the  picture. 

A  Leaky  Boat 
Stuck  in  a  Quicksand 
Wading  in  the  Creek 
Fun  with  a  Raft 

story  to  the  class.  Take 
important  word  too  often. 
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Helping  the  Speakers 

Did  any  child  use  the  same  important  word  too 
often?  If  so,  try  to  think  of  words  he  might  have 
used  instead.  Or  try  to  think  where  he  might  have 
omitted  the  word  altogether. 

Writing  the  Paragraphs 

Write  the  paragraph,  improving  on  your  oral  work 
if  you  can.  Be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  important 
word  too  often.  Try  to  think  of  ways  to  avoid  this. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Give  the  writers  the  same  kind  of  help  you  gave 
the  speakers.  See  whether  the  same  important  word 
has  been  used  too  often. 

107.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  ABOUT  WHEAT 

If  you  have  done  everything  you  have  been  asked 
to  do  as  you  have  studied  this  book,  you  have  already 
made  a  little  book  about  cotton  and  one  about  corn. 
Now  you  are  asked  to  do  the  same  thing  with  wheat. 

Here  are  some  topics  to  talk  about: 

Planting  Wheat 
Harvesting  Wheat 
Taking  Wheat  to  Market 
Making  Flour 

Transporting  Flour  to  Market 
How  Bread  Is  Made 
Other  Uses  of  Wheat 

Turn  back  to  page  41  for  your  directions.  The 
directions  tell  you  how  to  work  out  a  little  book 
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about  cotton.  You  will  have  to  modify  the  directions, 
that  is,  change  them  to  suit  the  subject  of  wheat. 
You  can  do  so  easily. 

New  Words 

In  talking  about  wheat  you  must  have  learned  some 
new  words.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  sometimes  tell 
what  a  new  word  means  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
used?  If  not,  what  do  you  do?  Make  a  list  of  all 
the  words  that  are  new  to  you.  The  other  pupils  will 
do  the  same.  Then  you  will  explain  your  words  and 
they  will  explain  theirs. 

108.  A  CORRECTIVE  EXERCISE 

Go,  Goes,  Went,  Has  Gone,  Have  Gone 

These  are  words  that  you  use  every  day,  but  per¬ 
haps  you  do  not  always  use  them  correctly. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  /  go  to  school,  You  go  to  school. 
We  go  to  school,  and  They  go  to  school.  It  is  correct 
to  say.  He  goes  to  school  and  She  goes  to  school.  If 
Mary’s  little  lamb  were  a  regular  attendant  at  school, 
it  would  be  correct  to  say.  It  goes  to  school.  In  all 
these  cases  the  speaker  is  thinking  of  what  happens 
regularly. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  I  went  to  school  and  They  went 
to  school.  In  these  cases  the  speaker  is  thinking  of 
what  happened  an  hour  ago,  or  yesterday,  or  at  some 
other  time  in  the  past. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  I  have  gone  to  school  very  early 
sometimes.  You  have  gone  to  school  more  than  I,  We 
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have  gone  to  school  nearly  a  month,  and  They  have  already 
gone  to  school.  It  is  always  correct  to  say,  He  has  gone 
to  school,  She  has  gone  to  school,  and  It  (Mary’s  little 
lamb  again)  has  gone  to  school.  In  these  cases  the 
speaker  is  thinking  of  what  has  just  happened  or  of 
what  has  happened  at  some  time  or  other. 

Some  sentences  appear  below.  You  will  copy  them 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  and  fill  the  blank 
spaees  with  the  proper  words. 

SENTENCES 

1.  School  is  out;  Lucy - home  a  moment  ago. 

2.  She - home  as  soon  as  school  is  dismissed  ever>"  day. 

3 .  Hugh - also ;  he - early  every  day. 

4.  A  few  other  children - also - . 

5.  Many  of  us - a  little  later. 

6.  Alfred -  - ,  but  he  usually - later. 

7 .  Ada -  - to  take  her  singing  lesson. 

8.  Lou  and  Kate -  - to  take  their  piano  lessons. 

9.  George - before  school  was  dismissed;  he - because 

his  mother  is  sick. 

10.  Betty - to  her  aunt’s. 

1 1 .  Some  of  the  children -  - -  to  the  park. 

12.  A  few  minutes  ago  Owen - to  his  father’s  store. 

13.  William  and  I - sometimes - to  the  creek  after 

school. 

14.  - you  ever - to  the  creek  after  school? 

15.  - Norman  ever - with  you? 

16.  I  usually - straight  home  after  school. 

17.  Yesterday  I - to  the  grocery  before  I - home. 

18.  Alice  and  I  usually - together. 

19.  All  of  the  children - now  but  Alice  and  me. 

20.  The  teacher  always - last  of  all. 
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In  your  speaking  and  writing  be  sure  to  use  correctly 
the  words  you  have  been  studying.  Remember  that 
ijuent  is  used  by  itself,  that  has  and  gone  belong  together, 
that  have  and  gone  belong  together.  Think  of  these 
things  when  you  help  others  revise  compositions. 

109.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Has  Gone  and  Have  Gone 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  preceding  exercise 
are  has  gone  and  have  gone.  Follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1 .  I  have  gone  to  bed  early  every  night  for  a  week. 

2.  You  have  gone  to  the  movies  too  often. 

3.  He  has  gone  fishing  this  morning. 

4.  She  has  gone  to  visit  a  friend. 

5.  We  have  gone  to  the  seacoast  every  summer  for  years. 

6.  They  have  gone  to  the  seacoast  very  often. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads. 
Went  is  used  by  itself,  but  gone  is  used  after  has  and  have. 

c.  You  know  how  to  point  out  correct  sentences  to  children  who 
use  incorrect  sentences. 

110.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Select  a  subject  and  make  a  speech: 

A  Spider's  Dinner  A  Rabbit's  Dinner 

My  Pet's  Favorite  Dish  What  My  Bird  Likes 

A  Winter  Bird  A  Spoiled  Dinner 

What  I  Saw  in  the  Ice  Plant  How  Ice  Is  Made 

A  Broken  Fountain  Pen  Cleaning  Erasers 

Are  you  learning  to  speak  very  clearly,  so  that  you 
can  be  heard  easily?  Why  are  slow  speakers  more 
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likely  to  be  heard  easily  than  rapid  speakers?  Do 
you  pronounce  you  correctly?  Do  you  say  has  gone 
and  have  gone?  Do  you  keep  the  corrective  exercises 
in  mind?  Do  you  know  that  it  will  mean  much  to 
you  later  to  be  able  to  speak  well? 

111.  STUDY  OF  A  POEM* 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Kilkenny  cats?  They 
are  said  to  have  eaten  each  other  up.  This  was  a 
rather  difficult  thing,  don’t  you  think?  Here  is  a  poem 
about  a  similar  adventure.  Read  it  silently. 

The  DueU 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 

’Twas  half  past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 

Nor  one  nor  t’other  had  slept  a  wink! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a  terrible  spat. 

(7  wasn't  there;  I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate!) 

The  gingham  dog  went  “Bow-wow-wow!” 

The  calico  cat  replied  “Mee-ow!” 

The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so. 

With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney  place 
Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 

For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row ! 

*For  “Dictation:  Poetry,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  201. 

iProm  Love-Songs  of  Childhood,  by  Eugene  Field.  Copyright  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
Used  by  permission. 
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(Now  miitd;  I'm  only  telling  yon 
What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true!) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue, 

And  wailed,  “Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do!” 

But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that, 

Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw — 

And,  oh!  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew! 

(Don't  fancy  I  exaggerate — 

I  got  my  news  frcnn  the  Chinese  plate!) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat : 

And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away ! 

But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this :  they  ate  each  other  up ! 

Now  what  do  ^mu  really  think  of  that! 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

— Eugene  Field 

Now  you  will  talk  about  the  poem.  You  will  talk 
about  what  it  tells  you  and  about  how  it  is  written. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  is  the  main  point  of  the  poem?  Is  it  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end? 

h.  The  author  does  not  teU  why  the  dog  and  the  cat  fought. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  Why  was  it  not  necessar>U 

c.  What  started  the  flght?  Why  did  each  animal  consider 
himself  insulted? 

d.  The  Chinese  plate  probably  looked  “blue”  in  two  ways. 
What  are  they? 
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e.  What  became  of  the  two  fighters?  How  did  the  poet  find 
out  their  fate? 

/.  Which  words  rime?  But  be  careful;  you  will  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  tell  which  word  rimes  with  the  last  word  in  the  seventh  line 
of  each  stanza. 

g.  Which  lines  are  indented  in  each  stanza  ?  Does  each  pair  of 
indented  lines  rime  ? 

h.  Where  are  quotation  marks  used  ?  Why  are  they  used  ? 

i.  Where  are  parentheses  used?  Why  are  they  used ? 

j.  There  are  several  exclamation  points  used  in  the  poem. 
See  whether  you  can  tell  just  when  an  exclamation  point  is  used  in 
writing.  Talk  with  someone  about  its  use. 

Now  you  will  copy  the  poem.  Be  careful  about 
the  heading,  including  the  title.  Be  careful  about  the 
indentation  of  lines,  the  quotation  marks,  and  other 
marks  of  punctuation.  Be  sure  to  write  the  name  of 
the  author.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him? 

112.  A  LANGUAGE  GAME 

Remembering  How  Words  Are  Spelled 

Can  you  spell  all  the  words  in  the  poem?  You  will 
find  out  by  means  of  a  little  game. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Some  pupil  will  take  his  book  and  stand  before  the  class. 

h.  The  other  pupils  will  close  their  books  and  listen  as  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  words  on  page  143.  They  will  write  the  words  on 
paper,  being  careful  to  spell  every  word  correctly. 

c.  The  pupils  will  then  exchange  papers  and  open  their  books 
at  the  pages  containing  the  poem.  They  will  find  in  the  poem 
each  word  that  has  been  written,  so  as  to  tell  whether  it  has  been 
spelled  correctly. 
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d.  Every  pupil  who  has  made  mistakes  will  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  words  he  has  misspelled,  but  will  write  them  correctly. 

e.  Then  every  pupil  will  make  a  list  of  all  the  different  words 
on  the  blackboard.  This  list  will  contain  the  hardest  words. 

/.  Finally,  every  pupil  will  look  in  the  dictionary  for  the 
meaning  of  any  words  he  does  not  understand. 

LIST  OF  WORDS 

duel,  Eugene  Field  (count  as  one  word),  gingham,  calico,  ’twas, 
Dutch,  Chinese,  appeared,  there,  terrible,  wasn’t,  littered,  chim¬ 
ney,  dreaded,  declares,  blue,  wailed,  wallowed,  tumbled,  employ¬ 
ing,  exaggerate,  trace,  burglars,  stole,  pair,  really,  told. 

After  you  have  read  something  in  which  there  are 
new  words,  do  you  go  back  to  them  and  notice  how 
they  are  spelled?  If  you  don’t  know  their  meaning, 
do  you  look  them  up  in  the  dictionary?  It  is  a  good 
habit.  Try  the  plan  after  your  next  reading  lesson. 

113.  IMAGINARY  DUELS 

Put  on  your  thinking  cap  again.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  quarrel  between  the  mountain  and  the 
squirrel?  You  have  just  read  about  a  very  terrible 
duel  between  a  gingham  dog  and  a  calico  cat.  Do 
you  think  you  can  be  as  amusing  as  Emerson  and 
and  Field? 

What  things  can  you  think  of  that  might  fight 
duels?  Read  this  list: 

A  Duel  between  a  Rag  Doll  and  a  Wax  Doll 
A  Duel  between  a  Pair  of  Rubbers  and  an  Umbrella 
A  Duel  between  a  Scarecrow  and  a  Tramp 
A  Duel  between  a  Dutch  Clock  and  a  Chinese  Plate 
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A  Duel  between  a  Jumping  Jack  and  a  Toy  Monkey 
A  Duel  between  a  Toy  Elephant  and  a  Candy  Mouse 
A  Duel  between  a  Snoopus  and  a  Tudenwhack 

You  don’t  know  what  a  Snoopus  and  a  Tudenwhack 
are?  Well,  neither  do  the  authors  of  this  book.  Just 
imagine  what  they  might  be. 

Select  your  subject  and  think  about  it.  Give  yoiu* 
story  orally  before  the  class,  then  write  it.  Now  how 
would  you  like  to  write  it  as  a  poem?  Try. 

114.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Examine  carefully  the  picture  on  page  145  and  then 
talk  about  it. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  What  different  people  do  you  see  in  the  cages? 

b.  Who  are  the  spectators? 

c.  How  do  the  spectators  feel  about  the  situation?  How  do 
you  know? 

d.  How  do  the  people  in  the  cages  feel? 

e.  Tell  which  one  of  the  following  old  sayings  fits  the  case: 

1.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

2.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

3.  Turn  about  is  fair  play. 

4.  Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 

5.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

As  several  pupils  tell  the  story  of  the  picture,  try 
to  decide  which  one  makes  it  most  amusing. 

Can  you  make  a  picture  of  an  animal  so  good  that 
you  don’t  have  to  write  the  name  of  the  animal  under 
it?  Try  to  do  so.  If  you  don’t  succeed  very  well,  how 
can  you  improve? 
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Writing  and  Helping 


Write  the  story  of  the  pieture. 
as  usual. 


115.  RIDDLES 


Give  and  get  help 


Answer  the  following  riddles: 

1.  I  have  hands  but  no  feet.  I  have  a  face  but  no  eyes, 
nose,  or  mouth.  I  cannot  move  out  of  my  place,  yet  some¬ 
times  I  am  completely  run  down.  Though  I  am  motionless, 
I  have  a  very  good  spring  in  me.  I  never  speak,  yet  I  give 
information  to  everyone  who  looks  upon  me. 

What  am  I?  {One  word  of  one  syllable.) 

2 .  I  am  made  from  the  hardened  juice  of  a  South  American 
tree.  I  have  no  heart,  no  arteries,  no  veins;  but  I  have 
blood,  which  is  usually  black,  but  is  sometimes  red,  blue, 
or  violet.  My  blood  conveys  messages  from  person  to  per¬ 
son.  When  it  is  all  gone,  it  can  be  replenished  from  a  bottle. 
I  have  been  known  to  bleed;  and  when  I  do,  it  is  bad  luck 
to  somebody’s  clothes.  Sometimes  my  blood  is  all  gone 
before  my  owner  knows  it,  and  then  I  am  most  dreadfully 
shaken. 

What  am  I  ?  {One  word  of  two  syllables;  one  of  one  syllable.) 

3 .  My  first  was  formerly  made  of  a  long  feather  of  a  goose, 
but  is  now  made  of  steel  or  gold.  My  second  is  something 
that  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  My  third  goes  over  all  the 
seven  seas.  If  you  put  the  word  good  before  my  whole,  I 
am  something  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  strive  for. 

What  am  I?  {One  word;  three  syllables.) 

4.  My  first  was  formerly  made  of  a  long  feather  of  a  goose, 
but  is  now  made  of  steel  or  gold.  My  second  is  a  part  of  a 
window.  My  third  means  proud.  My  fourth  and  my  fifth 
are  the  two  shortest  words  in  the  English  language.  My 
whole  was  founded  by  my  first. 

What  am  I?  {One  word;  five  syllables.) 
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5.  My  first  is  a  boy’s  name.  My  second  is  a  river  in 
England.  My  third  is  an  animal  that  once  fought  for  the 
crown.  When  I  am  young  I  am  yellow,  but  in  a  few  days 
I  become  white  and  blow  away. 

What  am  I?  {Ojie  word;  four  syllables.) 

6.  My  first  nms  between  two  streets.  My  second  is  worn 
on  the  feet.  Keep  away  from  the  jaws  of  my  w'hole. 

What  am  I?  {One  word;  four  syllables.) 

7.  My  first  is  found  in  the  fire.  My  second  is  a  girl’s 
name.  My  whole  lost  her  shoe. 

Who  am  I?  {One  word;  four  syllables.) 

Have  you  discovered  that  the  first  answer  is  the 
name  of  something  that  usually  hangs  on  the  wall, 
the  second  the  name  of  a  writing  instrument,  the  third 
the  name  of  a  study  in  school,  the  fourth  the  name 
of  one  of  the  states,  the  fifth  the  name  of  a  flower, 
the  sixth  the  name  of  an  animal,  and  the  seventh  the 
name  of  a  child  about  whom  you  have  all  read? 

116.  PRACTICE  IN  MAKING  RIDDLES 

A  riddle  makes  a  very  good  paragraph,  and  is  rather 
easy  to  make.  All  you  need  to  make  good  riddles  is 
a  little  practice. 

Think  of  the  word  seaside. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Ships  sail  on  the  sea.  What  statements  could  you  make 
about  the  first  part  of  seaside? 

b.  A  house  has  a  side\  so  has  a  box;  so  has  every  human  being. 
What  statements  could  you  make  about  the  second  part  of 
seaside? 

c.  Many  people  enjoy  themselves  every  summer  at  the  seaside. 
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What  statements  could  you  make  about  the  word  seaside  as  a 
whole  ?  * 

Think  of  the  word  hurricane. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Many  people  hurry  to  trains.  What  statements  could  you 
make  about  the  first  part  of  hurricane? 

b.  Sometimes  a  man  carries  a  cane.  What  statements  could 
you  make  about  the  second  part  of  hurricane? 

c.  A  hurricane  does  a  great  deal  of  damage.  WTat  statements 
could  you  make  about  the  word  hurricane  as  a  whole? 

Write  riddles  for  seaside  and  hurricane,  making  a 
paragraph  of  each.  You  may  write  either  at  the 
blackboard  or  on  paper.  Give  and  get  help  so  the 
riddles  may  be  improved. 

Now  practice  in  a  different  way.  Select  one  of  the 
words  below  and  write  a  riddle.  Afterward  read  the 
riddle  to  the  class.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  found  in 
the  list  of  words.  Can  the  class  guess  your  word? 

Minnehaha  Mar^dand  Greenland 

forget-me-not  friendship  tenant 

hardship  rattan  hobbyhorse 

Original  Riddles 

To  do  an  original  thing  is  to  do  it  by  yourself.  Can 
you  think  of  any  words  out  of  which  riddles  can  be 
made?  If  you  cannot  do  so  at  once,  perhaps  you  can 
do  so  by  tomorrow.  Write  your  riddles,  read  them 
to  the  class,  and  ask  the  children  to  guess  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  tell  you  how  to  improve  your  riddles. 
Then  you  can  have  fun  with  them  at  home. 
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117.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Capitals:  National,  State,  and  City  Names 

In  the  poem  called  ‘‘The  Duel,”  you  found  the 
words  Dutch  and  Chinese.  People  who  live  in  the 
Netherlands  are  called  Dutch  or  Dutchmen;  and  people 
who  live  in  China  are  called  Chinese  or  Chinamen. 

The  name  of  every  country,  or  state,  or  city  is  begim 
with  a  capital  letter,  just  as  the  name  of  every  boy 
or  girl  begins  wdth  a  capital  letter. 

Following  this  paragraph  you  will  find  a  list  of  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  there  are  blank  spaces  for  you  to  fill 
with  words  from  the  list  on  page  150.  You  will 
write  on  the  blackboard  if  there  is  room. 

SENTENCES 

1.  George  Washington  was  bom  in  America  and  was  an - . 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston  and  might  be  called 

a - ,  but  as  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia  he  is  more 

properly  called  a - . 

3.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Kentucky  and  was  a - . 

4.  Patrick  Henry  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  was  a - . 

5.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  bom  and  lived  in  South  Carolina  and 

was  a - . 

6.  William  McKinley  lived  in  Ohio  and  was  an - . 

7.  Benjamin  Harrison  lived  in  Indiana  and  was  an - . 

8.  Alexander  Hamilton  Hved  in  New  York  and  was  a - . 

9.  During  much  of  his  life  Stephen  A.  Douglas  lived  in  Chicago 

and  was  a - . 

10.  William  J.  Bryan  lived  in  Nebraska  and  was  a - . 

11.  A  native  of  the  Netherlands  is  called  a - . 

12.  Natives  of  France  are  called - . 

13.  One  who  lives  in  Paris  is  called  a - . 
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14.  The  inhabitants  of  England  are  called  — 

15.  The  people  of  London  are  called - . 

16.  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  called  — 

17.  The  people  of  Scotland  are  called - . 

18.  The  people  of  Germany  are  called - . 

19.  The  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  called - . 

20.  The  people  of  ancient  Rome  were  called 


Frenchmen 

Kentuckian 

American 

Dutchman 

Philadelphian 

Parisian 

Italians 


LIST  OF  WORDS 


Irishmen 

Virginian 

Nebraskan 

Ohioan 

Indianian 

Londoners 

Scotchmen 


Romans 

South  Carolinian 

Chicagoan 

Bostonian 

New  Yorker 

Germans 

Englishmen 


118.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  SIX 

Here  are  the  sentences  for  your  next  test.  You 
will  remember  that  the  tests  are  given  to  make  sure 
that  you  know  what  you  have  studied. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  It  takes  {to,  too,  two)  people  {to,  too,  two)  make  a  pair. 

2.  You  have  shot  {to,  too,  two)  low  {to,  too,  two)  hit  the  mark. 

3.  My  aunt  {has  gone,  has  went)  {to,  too,  two)  Philadelphia. 

4.  {To,  too,  two)  crows  were  sitting  on  that  tree,  but  they 
{have  gone,  have  went). 

5.  My  cousin,  who  is  a  {nebraskan,  Nebraskan),  has  returned 
{to,  too,  two)  Lincoln. 

6.  Have  you  ever  {went,  gone)  fishing  in  the  {maine,  Maine) 
lakes? 

7.  Isn’t  your  {French,  french)  friend  rather  {to,  too,  two)  fond 
of  fine  clothes? 
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8.  Andy  thought  he  had  {to,  too,  two)  wait  {to,  too,  two)  long 
for  5^ou,  and  he  {has  went,  has  gone), 

9.  {Parisian,  Parisian)  st^des  are  rather  {to,  too,  two)  popular 
in  this  country. 

10.  Don’t  remain  {to,  too,  two)  long;  the  others  have  already 
{gone,  went). 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  another  pupil’s  work  and  let  him  judge  yours 
as  before.  If  you  have  made  any  mistakes,  you  will 
learn  how’  to  correct  some  of  them  as  you  pass 
judgment  on  his  work.  Keep  on  working  imtil  your 
score  is  perfect. 

119.  A  LETTER  TO  GRANDMOTHER 

Here  is  a  letter  for  you  to  read: 

At  Home 
Nov.  7,  Ip- 

Dear  Grandmother, 

I  bought  many  things  with  the  dollar  3'ou  gave  me  just 
before  you  went  home.  For  ten  cents  I  bought  the  bab}’ 
a  rattle,  and  he  shakes  it  most  of  the  time.  It  annoys 
Mother,  and  she  vdshes  I  hadn’t  bought  it.  But  then  I 
bought  her  a  pretty  ribbon  for  a  quarter,  so  she  doesn’t 
say  much.  For  Father  I  bought  a  pocket  match  safe,  which 
cost  another  quarter.  IMy  money  was  going  fast.  For 
Brother  and  me  I  bought  two  ice  cream  sodas,  which  cost 
thirty  cents.  Now  I  have  ten  cents  left.  Living  is  very 
high  now.  I  thank  you  so  much. 

Your  affectionate  granddaughter, 

Barbara 

Now  answer  the  questions  on  the  following  page. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  How  does  the  heading  of  this  letter  differ  from  the  headings 
of  the  other  letters  you  have  read  ? 

h.  Is  the  letter  one  of  friendship  or  of  business? 

c.  Is  Barbara’s  arithmetic  correct? 

d.  In  what  way  is  the  letter  amusing  ? 

Writing  Letters 

Has  anyone  ever  given  you  money  to  spend?  If 
not,  you  can  easily  pretend  that  someone  has.  Write 
a  letter  telling  what  you  did  with  the  money.  Make 
the  letter  amusing,  like  Barbara’s,  if  you  can. 

When  you  have  finished  the  letter,  read  it  aloud  in 
class.  The  pupils  will  tell  you  how  it  may  be  improved. 
Afterward  exchange  letters  with  someone  and  make 
all  the  corrections  you  can.  Then  copy  your  letter 
neatly. 


120.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Have  No  and  Haven't  Any;  Is  No  and  Isn't  Any 

It  is  correct  to  say,  I  have  no  knife.  It  is  also  correct 
to  say,  I  haven't  any  knife  or  He  hasn't  any  knife. 

It  is  correct  to  say.  There  is  no  ink  in  my  pen.  It  is 
also  correct  to  say.  There  isn't  any  ink  in  my  pen. 

In  the  sentences  on  page  153  are  some  blank  spaces. 
In  filling  these  spaces  use  no  after  has  and  have  and 
after  is  and  are.  Use  any  after  hasn't  and  havenH 
and  after  isn't  and  aren't. 

The  sentences  should  be  read  aloud  and  then  written 
on  the  blackboard. 
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A  CONVERSATION 

Hugh.  There  isn’t - food  in  the  house,  and  I ’m  hungry. 

Anna.  True.  Mother  hasn’t - eatables  here  at  all. 

Hugh.  She  has - bread  in  the  pantry. 

Anna.  She  hasn’t - butter  in  the  ice  chest. 

Hugh.  She  hasn’t - fruit  either. 

Anna.  She  has - milk  in  the  ice  chest. 

Hugh.  There  is - cheese  on  the  shelf. 

Anna.  There  aren’t - apples  either. 

Hugh.  Isn’t  there - soup  ? 

Anna.  No,  there  is - soup. 

Hugh.  She  hasn’t - cake  in  the  cake  box. 

Anna.  There  are - eggs  to  cook. 

Hugh.  There  aren’t - chops  here. 

Anna.  There  aren’t - sausages  in  sight  either. 

Hugh.  There  are - cookies  in  the  jar. 

Anna.  There  is - cereal  in  this  carton. 

Hugh.  Mother  hasn’t - pickles  in  the  house. 

Anna.  She  has - candy  either. 

Hugh.  There  are - nuts  here  either. 

Anna.  There  isn’t - canned  food  in  the  pantry. 

Hugh.  She  hasn’t - potatoes. 

Anna.  There  aren’t - tomatoes  from  the  garden. 

Hugh.  There  are - radishes  either. 

Anna.  Poor  children  that  we  are,  our  mother  hasn’t - food 

for  us  to  eat.  What  shall  we  do? 

Hugh.  We  aren’t  so  poor  that  we  have  -  grandmother. 

Let’s  go  to  her  and  get  something  to  eat. 

121.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Have  No  and  Haven't  Any;  Is  No  and  Isn't  Any 

Read  the  sentences  on  page  154  and  follow  the 
directions  with  care. 
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DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently 

1.  I  have  no  knife. 

I  haven't  any  knife. 

2.  There  is  no  ink  in  my  pen. 

There  isn't  any  ink  in  my  pen. 

3.  Wallace  has  no  book. 

Wallace  hasn't  any  book. 

4.  There  is  no  pointer  here. 

There  isn't  any  pointer  here. 

5.  We  have  no  paper. 

We  haven't  any  paper. 

6.  There  is  no  paper  here. 

There  isn't  any  paper  here. 

7.  You  have  no  pencil. 

You  haven't  any  pencil. 

8.  There  is  no  chalk  here. 

There  isn't  any  chalk  here. 

9.  They  have  no  pens. 

They  haven't  any  pens. 

10.  There  are  no  pens  here. 

There  aren't  any  pens  here. 

1 1 .  There  are  no  erasers  here. 

There  aren't  any  erasers  here. 

12.  He  has  no  arithmetic. 

He  hasn't  any  arithmetic. 

13.  She  has  no  geography. 

She  hasn't  any  geography. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  They  are  correct  sentences,  and  should  sound  right. 

c.  Many  children  make  mistakes  in  saying  they  haven’t  this 
or  that  and  in  saying  there  isn’t  this  or  that.  Keep  your  ears 
open.  If  any  child  makes  a  mistake,  turn  to  this  page  and  show 
him  what  is  correct. 
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122.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Have  No  and  Haven't  Any;  Is  No  and  Isn't  Any 
Y^ou  can  make  up  an  exercise  of  your  own  if  you 
have  a  good  start.  Here  is  the  beginning: 

Question.  Have  3^ou  a  little  elephant  in  your  home? 

Answer.  No,  I  haven't  any  little  elephant  in  my  home. 

Question.  Have  you  a  garage  on  your  roof? 

Answer.  No,  I  have  no  garage  on  my  roof. 

Question.  Is  there  an  egg  in  your  pocket? 

Answer.  No,  there  is  no  egg  in  my  pocket. 

Question.  Is  there  a  tack  in  3mur  shoe? 

Answer.  No,  there  isn't  any  tack  in  my  shoe. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  a  classmate  questions 
that  have  to  be  answered  by  have  no,  haven't  any,  is 
no,  or  isn't  any.  Play  the  game. 

123.  SOME  STORIES  BY  CHILDREN 

Supplying  the  Last  Sentences 
Here  are  some  stories  the  last  sentenees  of  which 
have  been  omitted.  You  are  to  supply  what  is  laek- 
ing.  Read  the  stories  with  eare. 

A  Scare 

One  night  my  two  cousins  and  I  were  going  home.  We 
had  to  pass  a  house  that  was  haunted.  We  were  talking 
about  ghosts.  While  we  were  talking,  my  cousins  told  me 
to  look  at  the  haunted  house.  We  saw  a  light  go  on,  then 
off.  Then  we  heard  footsteps.  We  took  to  our  heels,  but 
the  footsteps  kept  behind  us.  By  the  noise  we  knew  they 
were  gaining.  Soon  we  were  exhausted  and  had  to  stop. 
The  footsteps  were  closer  to  us.  We  turned,  and  what  do 
you  think  it  was?  .... 
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An  Embarrassing  Moment 

My  mother  told  me  to  hurry  and  get  dressed,  because 
I  had  to  get  some  fresh  eggs.  I  did  not  look  at  what  I  put 
on,  but  got  dressed  just  any  way.  When  I  got  outside, 
everybody  was  looking  at  me,  but  I  did  not  care.  When  I 
got  to  the  house  where  we  bought  eggs,  the  little  girls  were 
looking  at  me.  When  I  got  home,  my  mother  looked  at 
me  and  said,  .... 

A  Joke  on  Myself 

When  I  was  a  baby,  my  sister  took  me  to  the  store  with 
her.  I  had  fifteen  cents,  and  my  sister  asked  me  to  give 
her  some  of  it.  I  gave  her  the  nickel.  Then  she  said, 
‘‘Give  me  the  little  one,  and  you  have  the  big  one.”  .... 

Puss  and  My  Fish 

“Mother,  quick !  I  have  a  fish,”  I  cried.  It  was  the  first 
fish  I  had  ever  caught  in  my  life,  and  I  was  as  proud  as  a 
peacock  of  it.  “Mother,  I  am  going  to  have  it  stuffed.  I 
am  going  to  have  it  framed,”  I  said.  I  was  so  happy  that 
I  almost  fell  off  the  bridge  into  the  water.  When  we  got 
home,  I  put  the  fish  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen,  and  told 
Puss  to  go  catch  a  mouse,  for  I  didn’t  want  her  to  get  my 
fish . 

Here  are  your  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  first  story  again,  silently.  Think  what  the  title 
would  lead  you  to  expect  as  an  ending.  Think  what  the  story 
itself  would  lead  you  to  expect  as  an  ending. 

h.  Every  child  who  thinks  he  can  write  a  good  ending,  of  one 
or  two  sentences,  will  go  quietly  to  the  blackboard  and  write  it. 

c.  When  all  have  written,  the  class  will  talk  about  the  endings 
and  decide  who  has  the  best  one. 

d.  The  class  will  now  talk  about  the  best  ending  and  try  to 
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think  of  ways  to  make  it  still  better.  Someone  will  write  the 
improved  ending  on  the  blackboard. 

e.  Take  up  the  other  stories  in  the  same  way. 

Revising  Stories 

Turn  back  to  the  first  of  the  stories  for  which  you 
wrote  endings.  Y^ou  will  revise  the  story  somewhat, 
that  is,  improve  it.  You  have  done  such  work  before. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

a.  How  many  times  is  the  word  “haimted”  used?  It  would 
be  better  not  to  repeat  the  word.  You  can’t  use  ghosts  to  help 
express  the  idea,  because  that  word  is  already  used.  But  phan¬ 
tom,  specter,  and  apparition  mean  about  the  same  as  ghost.  Revise 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sentences  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
repeat  “haunted”  and  not  to  use  “ghosts.”  Change  the  words 
around  as  much  as  you  like. 

h.  The  writer  uses  “footsteps”  three  times.  Think  of  the 
sentence  beginning,  “We  took.”  After  “but”  say  we  knew  we 
were  followed.  Can  3^ou  think  of  an}^  other  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
second  “footsteps”? 

c.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  change  the  sentence  beginning, 
“By  the  noise.”  Why?  Say  our  pursuers  instead  of  “they.” 

d.  Think  of  the  second  story.  How  many  sentences  does  the 
writer  begin  with  “  when”  ?  Do  you  think  this  becomes  tiresome? 
How  many  times  is  “looking  at  me”  used?  Do  you  like  this? 
Look  at  the  sentence  beginning,  “When  I  got  to  the  house.” 
Begin  this  sentence  with  the  words  At  the  house  where.  Change 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  to  suit,  remembering  that  stared  at  is 
really  better  than  “were  looking  at.” 

e.  Look  at  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  words  “When  I  got 
home.”  Find  a  way  to  avoid  beginning  the  sentence  with  when. 

f.  If  you  will  read  the  third  and  fourth  stories  again,  you  will 
find  that  there  are  no  impleasant  repetitions. 
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124.  STORIES  TO  BE  FINISHED 


Now  you  will  write  a  short  story  without  telling  it 
first.  You  will  do  this  so  that  a  classmate  may 
have  the  fun  of  writing  the  ending  of  the  story,  just  as 
you  did  with  the  four  stories  you  recently  read.  Write 
your  paragraph  down  to  the  ending,  and  stop.  Make 
some  dots  or  draw  a  line  where  the  last  sentence  is  to 
be  written.  Then  exchange  papers  with  some  class¬ 
mate  and  finish  his  story. 

Here  are  some  titles  that  may  help  you  select 
a  subject: 


My  Experience  with  Ghosts 
An  Adventure  with  a  Bee 
A  New  Boy  at  School 
An  Incident  on  a  Journey 
A  Borrowed  Umbrella 


Victim  of  My  Own  Joke 
What  Embarrassed  Me 
A  New  Girl  at  School 
In  a  Pullman  Sleeper 
Riding  a  Bumpy  Horse 


Reading  the  Stories 

Some  of  the  stories  will  be  read  to  the  class.  When 
a  child  reads  a  story  that  he  has  finished  for  some 
other  child,  the  writer  of  the  story  should  be  asked  to 
tell  how  he  intended  to  end  it.  The  class  will  decide 
which  is  the  better  way. 

When  several  stories  have  been  read,  the  papers  will 
be  given  back  to  their  writers.  Any  child  who  thinks 
he  has  a  better  ending  than  the  one  that  was  written 
for  him  may  tell  the  class  about  it. 


125.  GOOD  AMERICANS 

On  page  159  are  two  sets  of  questions  for  you  to  talk 
about.  Discuss  each  question  as  much  as  you  like. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  your  ancestors  come  to  this  countr>^  long  ago?  From 
what  country  did  they  come? 

h.  Why  did  they  come  to  this  coimtry? 

c.  "What  benefits  have  they  had  in  this  country? 

d.  Would  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  countr^^  from  w^hich 
they  came  ?  Why  ? 

e.  What  is  it  to  be  loyal  to  one’s  cotmtry  ?  Why  is  being  loyal 
to  one’s  coimtry  much  the  same  as  being  loyal  to  one’s  family? 

/.  Why  should  families  who  have  been  in  this  country  a  long, 
long  time  be  ver\^  loyal  to  the  country  ? 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Were  you  bom  in  a  foreign  country?  If  so,  in  what  country 
were  you  bom?  Were  your  parents  bom  in  a  foreign  countr^u 
If  so,  in  what  one? 

h.  Why  did  youi  parents  want  to  come  to  this  country? 

c.  What  benefits  have  they  had  in  this  country  ? 

d.  Would  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  countiy^  from  w’hich 
they  came?  Why? 

e.  Why  are  they  loyal  to  this  country? 

/.  Why  do  they  feel  themselves  citizens  of  this  coimtry  ? 

g.  Why  are  they  citizens  of  this  country  just  as  much  as  those 
people  whose  families  have  been  here  a  very  long  time? 

Two-Paragraph  Themes 

Some  pupils  probably  belong  to  families  that  have 
lived  in  this  country  for  a  very  long  time.  Others 
may  belong  to  families  that  have  come  here  recently. 
Both  groups  should  be  loyal  citizens,  and  they  have 
an  equal  right  to  be  called  Americans.  Write  a  two- 
paragraph  theme  showing  why  each  group  should  be 
loyal  and  true. 
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Which  of  these  two  titles  do  you  prefer :  Good 
Americans  or  Americans  Old  and  New? 

When  you  have  written  your  theme,  give  and  get 
help  in  the  usual  way. 

126.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Quotation  Marks 

Here  is  one  of  the  stories  you  have  recently  read, 
changed  into  conversational  form.  Read  it  silently. 

Puss  AND  My  Fish 

“Mother,”  I  shouted,  “quick!  I  have  a  fish.” 

“Pull  him  in,”  Mother  said,  not  a  bit  excited. 

I  pulled  him  in,  and  as  he  fiopped  and  bounced  around  on 
the  bridge  I  cried,  “It’s  the  first  fish  I  ever  caught.  I  am 
going  to  have  him  stuffed.  I  am  going  to  have  him  framed.” 
“Just  like  a  picture,”  said  Mother  with  a  smile. 

“Well,  he  is  a  picture,”  I  replied. 

When  we  got  home,  I  put  the  fish  on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen 
and  said  to  my  cat,  “Now,  Pussy,  you  trot  along  and  catch 
yourself  a  nice  mouse.  This  catch  is  mine.” 

Pussy  did  not  reply,  but  ....  (Finish  the  story  your¬ 
selves.) 

These  are  your  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Three  children  will  read  the  story  to  the  class.  One  will 
read  what  the  child  said.  Another  will  read  what  the  mother 
said.  The  third  will  read  everything  else. 

h.  Notice  the  quotation  marks.  What  is  the  quotation  in  the 
first  little  paragraph  ?  in  the  second  paragraph  ?  in  the  others  ? 
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c.  How  many  sentences  are  quoted  in  the  third  little  paragraph  ? 
Where  are  the  quotation  marks? 

d.  Notice  the  commas  before  or  after  such  expressions  as 
I  shouted,  Mother  said,  and  I  replied.  Read  the  sentences  aloud 
or  listen  as  another  child  reads  them.  Tell  why  commas  are  used. 

127.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Comma  after  Yes  and  No 

Commas  before  and  after  Terms  of  Address 

Think  of  the  following  sentences: 

Question.  Do  you  know,  Tom,  what  time  it  is? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  is  a  quarter  after  six,  Ella. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Why  are  commas  used  before  and  after  “Tom”?  If  some¬ 
one  will  read  the  sentence  aloud  to  you,  you  will  probably  see. 

h.  Why  is  a  comma  used  before  “Ella” ?  If  someone  will  read 
the  sentence  aloud  to  you,  you  will  probably  see. 

c.  Why  is  a  comma  used  after  “yes”?  How  do  you  know? 

d.  What  children  are  spoken  to,  that  is,  addressed,  in  the  two 
sentences?  What  do  you  take  terms  of  address  to  be? 

A  conversation  is  given  on  page  162.  There  are  no 
punctuation  marks  in  it,  not  even  at  the  end  of  sen¬ 
tences.  You  will  write  the  sentences  very  carefully 
and  talk  about  them  in  class.  Remember  to  use  a 
comma  after  yes  and  no.  Remember  to  use  commas 
before  and  after  a  term  of  address  if  it  is  within  the 
sentence,  after  it  if  it  begins  the  sentence,  and  before 
it  if  it  ends  the  sentence.  Use  periods  after  the 
answers  and  question  marks  after  the  questions. 
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Ralph. 
Edna. 
Ralph. 
good  day 
Edna. 
Ralph. 
Edna. 
Ralph. 
Edna. 
Ralph. 
Edna. 


A  CONVERSATION 
Edna  are  we  to  have  a  picnic  next  week 
Yes  I  think  we  are  Ralph 

Don’t  you  think  Edna  that  Wednesday  would  be  a 


No  I  don’t  Ralph 
Why  not  Edna 

You  know  Ralph  that  there  is  school  on  Wednesday 
Yes  but  I  can  hardly  wait  till  Saturday 
Ralph  you  will  have  to  wait 
Why  so  Edna 

Do  you  think  my  boy  that  the  principal  will  let  us  go 
on  a  school  day 

Ralph.  No  and  that  is  bad  luck  too  my  girl 
Edna.  Ralph  what  are  you  going  to  take  to  the  picnic  Are 
you  going  to  take  a  cake 

Ralph.  No  Edna  I  am  going  to  take  my  ball  and  bat 
Edna.  Aren’t  you  going  to  take  anything  to  eat  Ralph 
Ralph.  Yes  if  Mother  gets  it  ready  Are  you 
Edna.  Yes  and  I’m  going  to  get  it  ready  myself  Mr.  Boy 
Ralph.  I ’m  not  a  cook  Miss  Girl 

Edna.  Anyway  you  will  let  me  play  ball  won’t  you  Ralph 
Ralph.  Yes  if  you  will  give  me  two  pieces  of  cake 
Edna.  No  one  piece  is  enough  and  you  may  let  me  play  just 
one  game  of  ball  Ralph 


What  terms  of  address  did  you  find  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  besides  '‘Ralph”  and  “Edna”? 

In  writing  stories  you  will  often  need  to  use  what 
you  have  learned  in  this  lesson. 


128.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  SEVEN 

Here  are  ten  sentences.  Do  your  best  with  them. 
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TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  The  boys  wanted  me  to  go  fishing  with  them;  but  as  I  didn’t 

have - fishhooks,  I  said,  “No  I  can’t  go.’’ 

2.  When  I  went  fishing  with  Dan,  he  said  to  me,  “Haven’t  you 
- bait?’’  I  replied,  “No  I  haven’t  any  bait.’’ 

3.  Flora  is  so  lazy  about  housework  that  Mother  has  - 

patience  with  her.  She  often  says,  “Flora  you  must  really  wash 
the  dishes  this  evening.’’  Then  Flora  pouts. 

4.  As  there  was - use  arguing  longer,  I  said  to  my  friend, 

“You  may  as  well  go  home  Edna  and  practice  your  piano  lesson. 
We  are  gaining  nothing  by  talking.’’ 

5.  When  there  isn’t - fun  to  be  had  outdoors,  I  always  say, 

“Then  let’s  play  indoors.’’ 

6.  If  there  aren’t - more  cookies  in  the  jar.  Mother  is  likely 

to  say,  “No  not  today  son.’’ 

7.  “Yes  I’ll  help  you,’’  said  Frederick,  but  after  all  there  was 
-  need  of  help. 

8.  As  the  child  was  crying  bitterly,  I  said  to  her,  “Why  are  you 

crying  little  girl?’’  But  she  would  pay - attention  to  me,  and 

walked  away  crying  as  before. 

9.  There  isn’t - help  at  all  for  us,  and  there  is - use  in 

worrying  ourselves  into  a  fever. 

10.  As  Mother  has  left - apples  and  peaches  in  the  pantry, 

we  can’t  have - this  morning. 

Judging  Your  Work 

You  will  judge  another’s  work  and  have  yours  judged 
as  before.  If  you  fail  to  make  a  perfect  score,  you  must 
keep  on  trying  until  you  do. 

129.  WRITING  STORIES  WITH  CONVERSATION 

Select  a  story  by  a  child — any  one  in  the  book. 
Think  how  it  might  be  turned  into  conversation. 
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Think  what  each  person  might  say.  Think  what 
explanation  might  be  given  with  each  speech,  such 
as  said  Mother  with  a  smile. 

At  first  all  the  children  will  take  the  same  story  and 
talk  about  the  different  speeches  and  explanations. 
Then  they  will  write  the  story.  After  this,  each  child 
will  choose  his  own  story  and  write.  If  he  wishes,  he 
may  select  a  story  that  he  has  already  written  and  laid 
away.  It  will  take  several  days  to  write  and  read  all 
the  stories. 

Some  children  will  write  at  the  blackboard. 

Helping  the  Writers 

After  you  have  written  your  story,  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard.  Each  writer  with 
the  help  of  others  will  read  his  story.  There  should  be 
one  reader  for  each  person  in  the  story,  and  one  reader 
for  the  explanations.  See  that  the  actual  words  of  each 
speaker  begin  and  end  with  quotation  marks.  Don’t 
forget  the  commas  before  or  after  such  expressions  as 
he  said.  Remember  that  each  new  speech  with  its 
explanation  should  be  indented  even  if  it  occupies  only 
one  line. 

You  will  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  listening  to 
the  various  stories  as  the  writers  read  them  to  you. 

130.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  165  and  then  answer  the 
questions  about  it. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  What  things  in  the  picture  show  that  it  is  moving  day  ? 

b.  Why  is  the  mirror  standing  on  the  floor? 

c.  What  has  the  cat  just  seen? 

d.  What  does  she  think? 

e.  What  is  she  about  to  do? 

/.  Suppose  she  strikes,  and  finds  that  she  has  not  struck 
another  cat.  Then  what  may  she  do?  Think  carefully  before 
you  answer. 
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As  you  may  not  agree  with  your  classmates  about 
the  answer  to  the  last  question,  your  story  may  have 
an  ending  different  from  theirs. 

Make  a  word  picture  of  the  most  amusing  thing  that 
has  happened  in  your  family  on  moving  day.  The 
thing  will  not  be  amusing  to  others  imless  you  tell  your 
story  well.  You  cannot  make  a  good  title  unless  you 
make  the  point  of  your  story  clear. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  story  and  exchange  papers  with  someone. 
You  are  supposed  to  make  fewer  and  fewer  errors  as 
you  have  frequent  practice  in  writing. 

Turning  a  Story  into 
A  Conversation 

Think  over  the  stories  you  have  told,  and  turn 
them  into  stories  containing  conversation.  Be  careful 
about  capitalization  and  punctuation. 

131.  A  LETTER 

Here  is  a  letter  giving  directions  to  a  boy  who  was 
going  to  visit  a  friend  in  a  strange  city.  Read  it 
silently,  two  or  three  times  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
remember  it. 

2454  Orchard  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
July  6,  193- 

Dear  Joe, 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  coming  to  visit  me.  As  I  have 

not  fully  recovered  from  my  illness,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
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meet  you  at  the  train,  but  you  will  easily  find  your  way  to  our 
house.  When  you  come  out  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Station,  walk  west,  cross  Michigan  Boulevard,  and  go  west 
on  Roosevelt  Road  till  3^ou  come  to  the  Elevated  Railroad 
Station.  Here  take  a  Wilson  Avenue  train  going  north, 
and  get  off  at  Fullerton  Avenue.  From  here  you  walk 
eastward,  crossing  Lincoln  Avenue.  Two  blocks  beyond 
this  you  come  to  Orchard  Street.  Turn  to  yoiu*  left,  walk 
half  a  block,  and  3^ou  will  find  our  number  on  the  door. 

Your  friend, 

Albert 

Now  close  your  book  and  tell  just  how  the  visitor 
was  to  go  from  the  railroad  station  to  his  friend’s  house. 
If  you  find  you  cannot  give  the  directions  correctly, 
read  the  letter  again.  Continue  to  read  imtil  you  are 
sure  you  can  give  them.  Listen  as  the  others  try. 

Letters  Giving  Directions 
Some  time  you  may  have  to  write  a  letter  like  the 
one  you  have  read.  Suppose  you  live  in  a  town  or 
city  and  you  want  to  tell  someone  how  to  come 
from  his  train  to  your  house.  Talk  over  the  questions 
that  follow. 

questions 

a.  At  what  railroad  station  would  your  friend  arrive? 

b.  In  what  direction  would  he  start? 

c.  What  streets  w^ould  he  have  to  cross? 

d.  What  car  line  would  he  have  to  take?  What  changes 
would  he  have  to  make,  if  any? 

e.  After  leaving  the  car,  in  what  direction  would  he  go  ? 

/.  How  would  he  recognize  your  house  ? 
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Suppose  you  live  in  the  country  and  want  to  write 
some  friend  how  to  reach  your  farm  from  the  nearest 
town.  Talk  the  questions  over  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  On  what  street  would  your  friend  leave  the  town? 

b.  In  what  direction  would  he  go? 

c.  How  far  would  he  go  before  the  first  turn  ? 

d.  How  could  you  tell  hi^i  where  to  turn? 

e.  What  other  turns  would  he  make? 

/.  How  would  he  know  your  house  when  he  reached  it  ? 

After  talking  with  the  others  about  these  questions, 
write  your  letter.  Some  pupils  will  write  on  the 
blackboard.  Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

132.  MORE  LETTERS 

Whether  you  live  in  the  city  or  the  country,  there 
are  many  letters  like  the  above  that  you  can  write. 
Writing  them  will  help  you  to  know  your  city  or  your 
countryside.  Here  are  some  subjects  for  you  to  study 
out  for  yourself.  You  may  select  any  one  of  the 
subjects  and  write  a  letter  about  it. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 

a.  How  to  go  from  your  school  to  some  public  building,  say 
the  court  house  or  the  library. 

h.  How  to  go  from  the  house  of  one  of  your  friends  to  a  certain 
store  in  the  business  district. 

c.  How  to  go  from  the  home  of  one  of  your  friends  to  a  certain 
park. 

d.  How  to  go  from  a  near-by  town  to  a  stream  where  the  fishing 
is  good. 
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e.  How  to  go  from  the  farm  of  one  of  your  friends  to  a  picnic 
ground. 

/.  How  to  go  from  the  rural  school  to  a  certain  store  in  the 
nearest  town. 

After  you  have  talked  over  your  subject  with  your 
classmates,  write  your  letter  and  hang  it  up  somewhere 
in  the  room.  The  other  pupils  will  hang  up  their 
letters.  Then  the  class  will  talk  about  which  letters 
would  be  good  enough  to  send. 

133.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Writing  Full  Addresses 

In  the  letter  you  have  recently  studied,  you  read 
such  names  as  Roosevelt  Road,  Lincoln  Avenue,  and 
Wilson  Avenue.  In  the  letters  you  have  written,  you 
have  used  the  names  of  streets  and  the  numbers  of 
houses.  You  frequently  have  to  write  the  names  of 
public  buildings,  such  as  railroad  stations  and  churches. 
Here  is  a  list  of  sentences  containing  such  names. 
Read  them  silently,  and  then  you  will  answer  some 
questions  about  them. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I  live  at  1278  West  Adams  Street. 

2.  My  friend  lives  at  5155  Sheridan  Road. 

3.  I  know  a  boy  who  lives  on  Albemarle  Street  near  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

4.  Once  I  walked  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Station 
to  my  home,  234  Lower  Fourth  Street. 

5.  Riverside  Drive  is  one  of  the  world’s  famous  streets. 

6.  A  new  bank  is  being  built  at  653  West  63d  Street. 
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7.  The  Franklin  County  Court  House  is  only  three  blocks  from 
the  Anderson  Public  Library. 

8.  My  father’s  book  store  has  been  moved  from  45  Meridian 
Street  to  167  Seventh  Avenue. 

9.  The  Ashland  Hotel  is  at  the  comer  of  Washington  Street 
and  Central  Boulevard,  near  Madison  Park. 

10.  Our  Municipal  Building  is  bounded  by  four  streets  — 
Clark,  Washington,  La  Salle,  and  Randolph. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  With  what  kind  of  letter  should  each  word  of  the  name  of 
a  street  begin? 

b.  With  what  kind  of  letter  should  each  word  of  the  name  of 
a  building  or  a  park  begin? 

c.  Are  the  street  numbers  of  houses  written  in  figures  or  in 
words  ? 

Writing  from  Dictation 

Now  read  all  the  sentences  again  and  prepare  to 
write  from  dictation.  Some  pupil  will  read  the  sen¬ 
tences,  and  you  will  write  them.  After  you  have 
finished,  open  your  book  and  compare  the  sentences 
you  have  written  with  those  in  the  book.  Make  cor¬ 
rections.  Count  all  your  errors  and  find  out  whether 
you  did  as  well  as  the  other  pupils. 

134.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Commas  in  Series 

In  the  exercise  about  writing  full  addresses,  you 
had  this  sentence:  Our  Municipal  Building  is  hounded 
hy  four  streets — Clark,  Washington,  La  Salle,  and  Ran¬ 
dolph.  Here  you  have  four  streets  mentioned.  Read 
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the  sentence  aloud.  In  reading  you  make  a  little 
pause,  or  jog  in  the  voice,  after  the  name  of  each 
street.  ^Aliat  punctuation  mark  do  you  find  after 
each  name? 

The  names  of  the  four  streets  are  called  a  series. 
That  is,  they  are  all  used  the  same  way  in  the  sentence. 
'V\Tien  you  write  such  a  series,  you  should  put  a  comma 
after  all  but  the  last  name  because  in  the  oral  reading 
you  would  make  a  little  pause,  or  jog  in  the  voice, 
there. 

Here  are  some  sentences.  Read  them  silently  and 
thoughtfully.  ‘Then  someone  in  the  class  will  read 
them  slowly,  and  you  will  write  them  from  dictation. 
After  you  have  finished,  open  your  book,  compare 
yoirr  sentences  with  those  in  the  book,  and  correct 
your  errors. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I  have  a  top,  a  knife,  a  string,  and  a  whistle  in  my  pocket. 

2.  There  are  blackbirds,  crowds,  robins,  and  blue  jays  in  our 
woods. 

3.  A  clock  has  a  dial,  two  hands,  a  spring,  many  wheels,  and 
a  pendulum. 

4.  There  are  peaks,  valleys,  and  dense  w^oods  in  these  moun¬ 
tains. 

5.  Slow  streams,  low  hills,  patches  of  woods,  and  rich  fields 
can  be  seen  from  our  farm. 

6.  Girls  like  dolls,  doll  carriages,  and  quiet  games. 

7.  Boys  like  baseball,  football,  and  other  noisy  games. 

8.  Both  boys  and  girls  like  swimming,  skating,  and  coasting. 

9.  Men  and  women  like  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  skating,  and 
riding  horses. 
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10.  In  school  we  study  reading,  TSTiting,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
history,  and  geography. 

In  writing  these  sentences  did  you  misspell  some  of 
the  words?  If  so,  what  should  you  do? 

Hereafter,  when  you  write,  will  you  try  to  remember 
to  use  commas  when  you  write  a  series  of  words? 

135.  A  LISTENING  GAME 

You  know  how  to  play  a  listening  game.  Here  is 
a  story: 

A  Bareback  Ride 

Hugh  Emmons  went  into  the  country  to  visit  his  friend 
Joseph  Lang.  Mr.  Lang  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
take  a  horseback  ride.  “Of  course  we  would,”  they  both 
answered.  He  helped  them  up  on  the  bare,  shiny  backs  of 
the  gentle  horses,  and  they  rode  away,  first  over  a  pasture, 
and  then  over  a  plowed  field.  When  they  turned  around  to 
go  back,  the  horses  began  to  trot  and  then  to  race.  Hugh 
held  on  to  his  horse's  mane  for  a  time.  Then  he  became 
bolder  and  let  go.  But  suddenly  something  happened. 
There  was  a  tuft  of  grass  sticking  up  through  the  plowed 
ground,  and  Hugh’s  horse  wanted  it.  Down  went  his  head, 
and  he  stopped  dead  still.  Hugh  kept  on  going,  of  course. 

He  fell  on  his  back  on  the  soft  ground.  When  he  got  up,  he 
rubbed  his  back  a  little  and  said,  “I  think  I  ’ll  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way.” 

Play  the  game  in  the  usual  way. 

Word  Study  and  Revision 

Now  you  will  study  the  w^ords  that  are  printed  in 
italics  in  the  listening  game.  Try  to  think  of  other 
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words  that  mean  about  the  same  thing.  Change  some 
of  the  words  if  it  will  improve  the  story. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

a.  Think  of  “visit.”  Would  ca/Z  ow  mean  just  the  same  thing? 

h.  Find  some  other  way  of  saying  “take  a  horseback  ride.” 

c.  There  are  several  words  that  might  be  used  in  place  of 
“answered.”  What  are  they? 

d.  Think  of  “shiny.”  Do  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  mean 
about  the  same  thing?  Which  word  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

e.  Think  of  “horses.”  The  word  has  already  been  used  in 
“horseback,”  and  is  used  later  in  the  story  several  times.  Would 
animals  Would  do?  Which  is  better ? 

/.  Think  of  “pasture.”  Does  meadow  mean  about  the  same 
thing?  Does  grassy  field? 

g.  Does  furrowed  mean  the  same  thing  as  “plowed”? 

h.  What  common  word  could  you  use  instead  of  “began”  if 
“began”  had  already  been  used? 

i.  Think  of  “horse’s.”  If  you  did  not  change  “horse”  a  few 
lines  above,  you  should  change  “horse’s”  here.  Would  steed's 
do?  Would  animal's  do?  Would  mount's  do? 

j.  Would  braver  do  for  “bolder”?  Would  more  confident? 
Would  more  daring? 

k.  Would  thrusting  do  for  “sticking”?  Would  growing? 
Would  projecting?  If  “sticking”  had  already  been  used,  which 
of  the  other  words  would  you  choose  ? 

Z.  Would  perfectly  do  for  “dead”?  “Dead”  is  really  better. 
Why? 

m.  “Ground”  must  be  changed  because  the  word  has  already 
been  used.  What  common  word  might  take  its  place? 

n.  How  would  rose  do  for  “got  up”?  How  would  recovered 
himself  do  ? 

Of  course  you  have  been  studying  different  ways  of 
saying  things,  so  that  you  need  not  repeat  the  same 
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word  again  and  again.  Are  you  also  learning  to  use 
words  and  expressions  that  you  have  not  used  before? 
What  ones? 

136.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

May  AND  Can 

These  two  little  words  are  hard  to  master.  When 
you  ask  permission  to  do  a  thing,  you  use  may.  When 
you  ask  a  person  if  he  is  able  to  do  a  thing,  you  use 
can.  When  you  wish  to  say  that  you  have  per¬ 
mission  to  do  a  thing,  you  use  may.  When  you 
wish  to  say  that  you  are  able  to  do  a  thing,  you  use 
can. 

Now  can  you  tell  how  to  use  may  and  can? 

Here  are  some  sentences  for  practice.  Copy  them 
on  paper  and  fill  the  blank  spaces  with  may  or  can. 
Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil.  The  class  will  talk 
about  the  right  words  to  use.  Mark  every  correct 
word  with  a  C.  When  you  have  finished,  count  the 
Cs  and  make  a  grade  for  the  paper.  How  much 
should  each  C  count?  Why? 

SENTENCES 

1.  I - lift  a  feather, 

2.  - you  lift  a  house? 

3.  - I  offer  you  a  drink? 

4.  My  mother  says  I - go  with  you. 

5.  Lawrence  says  he - run  a  mile  in  eight  minutes. 

6.  - I  read  the  next  paragraph? 

7 .  Our  teacher  says  that  I - leave  early  today. 

8.  I  think  I - jump  that  fence. 

9.  My  father  says  I - buy  a  new  bicycle. 
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10.  You - take  this  book  home  vrith  you  if  you  like. 

11.  You - do  this  work  if  you  try. 

12.  They - help  me  if  they  T\4sh. 

13.  They - help  me  if  they  will. 

14.  - you  see  a  face  in  the  moon? 

15.  - we  borrow  your  arithmetic? 

16.  - Tommy  and  I  erase  the  blackboards? 

17.  - Agnes  drive  a  truck? 

18.  My  father  says  I - drive  the  car  soon. 

19.  I  shall  get  dinner  tonight  if  hlother  says  I - . 

20.  - gives  permission; - expresses  abihty. 

137.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Alay  AND  Caji 

Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  I  can  open  a  window. 

May  I  open  a  window? 

2.  EUa  can  make  a  doll’s  dress. 

May  EUa  make  a  doll’s  dress? 

3.  Father  says  I  can  read  very  weU. 

Father  says  I  7nay  read  to  him. 

4.  I  ca7t  nm  faster  than  you. 

May  I  have  a  race  with  you? 

5.  Andy  and  Bob  can  play  tennis. 

They  say  we  may  watch  them. 

b.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them.  Why  should  you  do  so? 

c.  Some  people  use  can  when  they  should  use  may.  If  you 
do  not  use  both  words  correctly,  someone  should  point  out  to 
you  the  sentences  on  this  page. 
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138.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Choose  your  subject  and  make  a  speech: 


Jobs  I  Can  Do 
Giving  First  Aid 
The  Piano  Upstairs 
Spilling  the  Paint  Pot 
How  to  Fly  a  Kite 


A  Phonograph  Concert 
Out  Went  the  Lights 
The  Wrong  Street  Car 
How  to  Make  Butter 


Begging  Permission 


As  you  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  year’s  work,  it 
might  be  well  to  think  seriously  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  you  have  made  in  speaking.  Can  you  select 
a  subject  and  stick  to  it?  Can  you  tell  what  interests 
your  classmates?  Can  you  speak  without  joining 
your  sentences  with  and?  Do  you  make  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  in  your  English  than  you  did?  Can  you  speak 
distinctly,  so  that  all  can  hear  easily?  Think  about 
the  first  day  you  had  oral  composition  and  about  your 
oral  composition  now.  Have  you  improved? 
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Those  AND  Them 


Have  you  formed  good  habits  in  the  use  of 
those  and  them?  Those  is  almost  always  used  before 
the  name  of  something,  as  in  the  sentence  I  bought 
those  pens  at  the  bookstore.  Here  those  is  used  to  point 
out  what  pens  are  meant.  But  them  is  never  used 
before  the  name  of  anything.  It  stands  by  itself. 
Thus,  if  you  were  speaking  of  pens,  it  would  be  correct 
to  say,  I  bought  them  at  the  bookstore. 

On  page  178  are  sentences  with  blank  spaces  for 
you  to  fill  with  those  or  them.  Copy  all  the  sentences. 
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^  XaJ..  ft. 


When  is  paint  not  a  good  thing?  Make  a  story  of  this. 


filling  the  spaces.  Then  exchange  papers  with  some 
pupil  and  talk  about  each  sentence.  ^Vhenever  the 
right  word  has  been  inserted,  mark  the  sentence  C, 
meaning  correct.  Then  give  a  grade  to  the  paper. 
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A  CONVERSATION 

Customer.  - apples  are  not  very  good. 

Grocer.  Oh,  I  think  they  are;  I  just  bought - yesterday. 

Customer.  I  don’t  like - very  well.  Have  you  any  grapes? 

Grocer.  - grapes  in  the  window  are  very  fresh. 

Customer.  I  don’t  like - either;  they  look  withered. 

Grocer.  -  grapes  were  picked  yesterday. 

Customer.  - plums  on  the  counter  look  better. 

Grocer.  - plums  have  been  in  three  days. 

Customer.  I  like - better. 

Grocer.  Shall  I  send  some  of - up  ? 

Customer.  Well,  let  me  see.  - oranges  seem  good. 

Grocer.  I  received - this  morning. 

Customer.  On  second  thought,  I  don’t  like - .  They  look 

soft. 

Grocer.  Perhaps  you  will  have  some  of - plums  after  all. 

Customer.  I  will  take  two  pounds.  Send - up. 

140.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Those  AND  Them 
Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  Those  apples  are  fresh. 

I  do  not  like  them. 

2.  Those  grapes  were  picked  today. 

I  don’t  like  them  either. 

3.  Those  plums  have  been  in  three  days. 

I  like  them  better. 

4.  Those  oranges  are  very  fresh. 

I  cannot  take  them. 

5.  Still,  those  plums  are  good. 

I  ’ll  take  two  pounds  of  them. 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them. 

c.  If  anyone  uses  such  expressions  as  them  plums  or  them  hoys, 
point  out  to  him  the  correct  use  of  the  word  them. 

141.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

May  AND  Can;  Those  and  Them 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  another  little  game  for  you 
to  finish  in  your  own  way: 

Question.  Can  you  wind  a  top  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  can. 

Question.  May  I  wind  your  top  ? 

Answer.  No,  you  may  not.  I  prefer  to  wind  it. 

Question.  Are  those  books  yours  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  own  them. 

You  are  to  ask  questions  about  things  that  can 
be  done,  you  are  to  ask  permission  to  do  various 
things,  and  you  are  to  ask  questions  containing  the 
word  those.  Now  play  the  game. 

142.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE’S  CARRIAGE 

You  have  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  course.  It  was 
vTitten  by  an  Englishman  named  Daniel  Defoe. 

Did  Crusoe  have  a  carriage?  You  will  say  that  he 
did  not.  But  might  he  not  have  had  one?  Talk 
about  the  following  questions  in  class,  using  as  much 
time  for  each  question  as  seems  necessary. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Was  there  any  wood  on  the  island  from  which  a  carriage 
might  have  been  made? 
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h.  Did  Robinson  Crusoe  have  any  tools  with  which  he  could 
make  a  carriage? 

c.  Did  he  have  any  leather  out  of  which  he  could  make  harness  ? 

d.  Was  he  skillful  in  making  things?  Had  he  had  any  practice 
in  making  what  he  needed? 

e.  But  you  will  say  there  were  no  horses  on  the  island.  Well, 
horses  are  not  the  only  animals  that  are  driven  to  carriages  or  carts. 
Were  there  not  some  animals  on  the  island  which  Crusoe  could 
have  tamed  to  draw  his  vehicle? 

/.  How  might  he  have  captured  some?  How  might  he  have 
trained  them? 

g.  After  he  had  finished  his  carriage  building  and  his  training, 
can  you  imagine  how  he  might  have  looked  driving  along  the 
hard  sea  beach  followed  by  his  good  man  Friday? 

A  Two-Paragraph  Theme 

You  may  divide  your  talk  about  Crusoe’s  carriage 
into  two  parts.  The  first  part  should  tell  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  carriage.  The  second  part  should  tell  about 
capturing  and  training  the  goats  to  draw  it.  Write 
a  theme  of  two  paragraphs.  Tell  the  story  in  the 
first  person.  That  is,  use  /,  my,  and  me  instead  of  he, 
his,  and  him.  In  other  words,  pretend  that  you  are 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

Helping  the  Writers 

Several  pupils  will  read  their  stories.  Then  the 
class  will  try  to  decide  whose  story  was  most  inter¬ 
esting,  and  why.  After  this,  all  pupils  will  exchange 
papers  and  read  one  another’s  work.  Anyone  who 
thinks  he  has  fotmd  a  better  story  than  those  that 
were  read  in  the  beginning  may  read  it  now. 
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143.  A  STORY  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Examine  the  picture  on  page  i8i  and  then  answer 
the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Who  made  the  tent  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 

h.  What  does  the  sign  say? 

c.  What  is  the  boy  at  the  door  doing  ? 

d.  What  is  the  line  of  children  doing? 

e.  Notice  the  boy  standing  aside.  What  is  he  doing?  What 
troubles  him  ?  What  is  he  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Two  or  three  pupils  will  tell  the  story  of  the  picture. 
If  you  can  think  of  ways  in  which  they  could  have 
done  better,  explain  to  them  carefully. 

Can  you  make  a  picture  of  the  penniless  boy  crawl¬ 
ing  under  the  tent?  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to 
draw  a  picture  of  something  that  went  on  in  the  tent 
after  the  show  began. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  the  story,  give  and  get  help,  and  try  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  you  are  improving. 

Making  a  Story  with  Conversation 

Select  some  part  of  the  story  you  have  written  and 
turn  it  into  a  story  with  conversation.  You  might 
imagine  some  child  at  the  ticket  stand  having  a  talk 
with  the  boy  who  is  taking  tickets.  Or  you  might 
imagine  that  the  penniless  boy  was  caught  when  he 
crawled  under  the  tent,  and  had  to  defend  his  conduct. 
How  could  he  do  it? 
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144.  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE 

Run,  Runs,  Ran,  Has  Run,  Have  Run 

Every  day  you  use  some  part  of  the  word  to  run. 
You  use  such  sentences  as  My  dog  runs  fast  or  Dogs 
run  fast.  Here  you  are  thinking  of  what  dogs  can 
always  do. 

If  you  say,  My  dog  ran  or  Those  dogs  ran,  you  are 
thinking  of  what  happened  an  hour  ago,  or  several 
days  ago,  or  at  some  other  time  in  the  past. 

If  you  say.  My  dog  has  run  away  or  All  my  dogs  have 
run  away,  you  are  thinking  of  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened,  but  not  of  just  when  it  happened. 

Here  are  some  sentences.  Fill  the  blank  spaces  with 
run,  or  runs,  or  ran,  or  has  run,  or  have  run.  Be  sure 
to  get  just  the  right  word.  After  a  pupil  has  read 
a  sentence,  filling  the  blank  space,  another  pupil  will 
write  it  on  the  blackboard. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  A  greyhound - faster  than  a  bulldog. 

2.  A  rabbit - by  us  a  moment  ago. 

3.  My  dog - often - faster  than  our  horse. 

4.  Rabbits  usually - faster  than  dogs. 

5.  The  cattle - over  this  field  a  good  deal. 

6.  A  little  creek - down  this  valley. 

7.  Rivers - toward  the  sea. 

8.  The  rivers - always - toward  the  sea. 

9.  A  road - through  these  woods  for  fifty  years. 

10.  Three  railroads - over  those  mountains. 

11.  A  train - on  steel  rails. 

12.  A  fast  train - just - by  the  station. 
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13.  The  engineer - his  train  slowly. 

14.  Engineers  usually - their  trains  very  fast. 

15.  A  herd  of  buffalo - across  the  tracks  here  last  week. 

16.  A  telegraph  messenger - up  to  the  train  when  it  stopped. 

17.  The  train - by  the  station  at  high  speed. 

18.  Suburban  trains - rather  slowly. 

19.  This  train - seventy  miles  an  hour  last  Tuesday. 

20.  The  engineer - to  his  train  when  the  whistle  blew. 

The  teacher  will  divide  the  class  into  two  equal 
parts,  or  two  pupils  will  choose  sides  so  as  to  divide 
the  class.  One  part  will  copy  the  first  ten  sentences 
on  paper  and  fill  the  blank  spaces.  The  other  part 
will  copy  the  second  ten  sentences. 

Then  the  pupils  will  exchange  papers  and  grade 
them  by  writing  a  C  after  every  sentence  that  is 
correct.  Someone  will  add  the  grades  of  each  part 
of  the  class  and  divide  by  the  number  of  papers. 
The  quotients  will  be  the  average  of  each  part.  Which 
is  the  higher? 

145.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Run,  Runs,  Ran,  Has  Run,  Have  Run 

Read  and  follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1.  An  elephant  runs  awkwardly. 

Greyhounds  run  gracefully. 

2.  A  deer  ran  by  yesterday. 

Some  deer  ran  by  yesterday. 

3.  My  dog  has  often  run  after  rabbits. 

Rabbits  have  often  run  away  from  my  dog. 
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4.  The  player  ran  to  second  base. 

The  pitcher  ran  slowly. 

5.  The  cat  ran  after  the  milkman. 

The  milkman  ran  after  the  cat. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads 
them. 

c.  If  anyone  says  run  or  runs  when  talking  about  something 
that  happened  in  the  past,  correct  him. 

146.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  EIGHT 

Here  are  the  sentences  for  your  test. 

TEST  SENTENCES 

1.  {Those,  Them)  farmers  raise  {wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  potatoes, 
wheat  rye  corn  and  potatoes.) 

2.  I  {can,  may)  divide  whole  numbers  well  enough,  but  {them, 
those)  fractions  are  too  much  for  me. 

3.  I  have  {tomatoes  beets  and  cabbages  tomatoes,  beets,  and 
cabbages)  this  morning.  {May,  Can)  I  sell  you  some  of  each? 

4.  Yesterday  a  fox  {run,  ran)  by  my  home  at  the  edge  of  town 
—  {1267  Barton  Street.  126 j  Barton  street.) 

5.  Mother  says  I  {can,  may)  visit  my  aunt  at  (245  South  Prairie 
Avenue.  245  South  Prairie  avenue.) 

6.  The  street  cars  have  {ran,  run)  by  our  house  for  several 
months  now,  and  I  {can,  may)  get  down  town  easily. 

7.  All  the  {boys,  girls,  men,  and  women  boys  girls  men  and 
women)  in  our  neighborhood  like  {those,  them)  new  people  on  the 
comer. 

8.  {Can,  May)  you  shoot  as  far  as  {them,  those)  bushes  with 
your  bow  and  arrow  ? 

9.  We  have  planted  {flowers  shrubs  and  trees  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees)  in  {them,  those)  suburban  lots  of  ours. 

10.  {Those,  Them)  lawns  have  paths  worn  across  them  because 
children  have  {run,  ran)  over  them  so  much. 
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Why  I  Like  Vacation 
Preparing  for  Visitors 
Summer  Work  in  Town 
Summer  Fun  in  Town 


Judging  Your  Work 

Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil  and  judge  his  work 
in  the  usual  way.  Y ou  must  not  leave  this  test  until 
you  make  a  perfect  score. 

147.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

This  is  the  last  lesson  in  oral  composition  for  the 
year.  Do  your  best. 

Why  I  Like  School 
Preparing  for  Vacation  Trips 
Summer  Work  on  the  Farm 
Summer  Fun  on  the  Farm 

How  the  School  Building  Looks  in  Summer 

Once  more  think  about  the  progress  you  have  made 
in  speaking,  as  you  did  when  you  last  had  oral  com¬ 
position.  Talk  about  your  work  in  class. 

148.  A  STORY  TURNED  INTO  A  PLAY 

Do  you  ever  have  public  entertainments  in  your 
school?  If  so,  perhaps  you  turn  stories  into  plays  and 
present  them  before  an  audience.  If  you  have  never 
turned  a  story  into  a  play,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
begin.  First  you  will  read,  silently,  how  someone  else 
has  done  it.  Here  is  the  story: 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

A  crow  that  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat  perched  in  a  tree 
and  held  the  flesh  in  her  beak.  A  fox  that  saw  her  longed 
to  have  the  meat  himself,  and  by  a  clever  trick  succeeded 
in  getting  it.  “How  wonderful  is  the  crow,”  he  exclaimed, 
“in  the  beauty  of  her  shape  and  in  the  fairness  of  her  com¬ 
plexion!  Oh,  if  her  voice  were  only  equal  to  her  beauty,  she 
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would  surely  be  the  queen  of  birds!”  The  fox  didn’t  mean 
this;  he  said  it  only  to  deceive  the  crow.  The  crow,  very 
eager  to  have  her  voice  admired,  set  up  a  loud  caw,  and 
dropped  the  meat.  The  fox  quickly  picked  it  up  and  said 
to  the  crow,  “IMy  good  crow,  your  voice  is  right  enough, 
but  your  wit  is  wanting.” 

Here  is  the  story  turned  into  a  play: 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW 


CHARACTERS 
The  Fox 
The  Crow 


Scene:  In  the  forest.  The  crow  flies  into  a  big  tree.  She  has  a  piece  of 
meat  in  her  beak.  She  puts  the  meat  down  on  the  limb  and  puts  her 
foot  on  it. 


Crow 

Well,  I  did  that  rather  cleverly.  The  farmer  was  cutting 
up  a  sheep  that  he  had  killed ;  and  while  he  went  to  sharpen 
his  knife,  I  flew  down  and  stole  this  piece  of  meat.  I’m 
clever,  I  am.  If  I  weren’t  so  clever,  I  never  could  get 
along  in  this  difficult  world. 

[Enter  the  fox. 


Fox 

{To  himself)  See  that  stupid  crow!  She  has  stolen  a 
piece  of  meat.  I  wish  I  had  it. 


Crow 

{To  herself)  There ’s  the  fox.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  how 
clever  I  am,  how  beautiful,  and  how  well  I  can  sing! 

Fox 

Good  morning.  Crow ;  that ’s  a  fine  piece  of  meat  you  have. 
Won’t  you  give  me  a  part  of  it? 
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Crow 

Certainly  not.  Get  your  own  meat.  The  farmer  is 
killing  today. 

Fox 

Well,  you’d  better.  If  you  don’t,  I’ll  climb  the  tree  and 
take  the  meat  away  from  you. 

[  The  fox  makes  a  leap  as  if  to  catch  the  crow.  The 
crow  picks  the  meat  up  in  her  beak  again. 

Well,  there  now!  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you  or  take  the 
meat  away  from  you.  I  was  only  fooling.  Do  you  think  I 
would  do  you  an  injury? 

[The  crow  does  not  answer. 

No,  friend  Crow,  I  would  not  hirrt  you  or  rob  you.  I 
would  not  injure  so  beautiful  a  creature.  Why,  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  your  shape  fills  me  with  joy;  and  as  for  the  fairness 
of  your  complexion,  it  surpasses  everything  I  have  seen.  If 
it  were  not  for  your  voice,  you  would  surely  be  queen  of  the 
birds.  How  can  so  beautiful  a  bird  have  so  unlovely  a  voice 
—  so  harsh,  so  rasping,  so  like  the  sawing  of  a  thousand  saws! 

Crow 

{Eager  to  show  the  beauty  of  her  voice)  Caw,  caw,  caw! 

[The  meat  falls  to  the  ground. 

(Angrily)  Caw,  caw,  caw! 

Fox 

Your  voice  is  not  so  bad,  friend  Crow,  but  as  for  your 
brains — well,  I  never  knew  anyone  so  stupid ! 

[The  fox  picks  up  the  meat  and  runs  away. 

Reading  the  Play 

One  pupil  will  be  the  fox  and  another  the  crow. 
They  will  stand  before  the  class  and  read  the  play, 
getting  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  possible. 
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Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  story  and 
the  little  play?  The  story  is  almost  all  narration, 
that  is,  just  telling,  while  the  play  is  nearly  all  con¬ 
versation.  Do  you  notice  too  that  some  ideas  are 
added  to  the  play?  The  person  who  wrote  it  over 
from  the  story  tried  to  think  just  how  the  fox  and 
the  crow  would  talk  and  just  what  they  would  do. 
Perhaps  he  changed  the  story  a  little  too,  in  order  to 
make  a  better  play.  Can  you  tell  how  he  changed  it? 

There  are  many  stories  that  can  be  turned  into 
plays.  Three  are  given  below  and  on  page  190. 
Like  the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  crow,  they  are  all 
from  the  Fables  of  Aesop,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Greek  slave  who  lived  six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

Some  Fables  of  Aesop 

Read  these  fables  and  talk  about  them  in  class : 

The  Farrier  and  the  Stork 
A  farmer  placed  nets  on  his  newly  plowed  lands,  and 
caught  a  number  of  cranes  which  had  come  to  pick  up  his 
seed.  With  the  cranes  he  caught  a  stork  also.  The  stork, 
having  his  leg  fractured  by  the  net,  earnestly  besought  the 
farmer  to  spare  his  life.  “Pray,  save  me,  master,”  he  said, 
“and  let  me  go  free  this  once.  My  broken  limb  should 
excite  your  pity.  Besides,  I  am  not  a  crane,  but  a  stork, 
a  bird  of  excellent  character.  And  see  how  I  love  my  father 
and  mother  and  slave  for  them.  Look  at  my  feathers  also; 
they  are  not  even  a  little  bit  like  those  of  a  crane.”  The 
farmer  laughed  aloud  and  said,  “It  may  be  just  as  you  say; 
all  I  know  is  that  I  have  captured  you  with  these  robbers, 
the  cranes,  and  you  must  die  with  them.” 
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The  Kid  and  the  Wolf 

A  kid  that  was  returning  alone  from  the  pasture  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  wolf.  He  turned  about  and  said,  “I  know, 
friend  Wolf,  that  you  are  going  to  eat  me;  but  before  I  die 
I  hope  that  you  will  grant  me  a  favor;  I  want  you  to  play 
me  a  tune,  for  I  have  a  great  desire  to  dance.”  The  wolf 
consented,  and  while  he  was  piping  and  the  kid  was  dancing, 
the  hounds,  who  happened  to  hear  the  music,  came  up  and 
gave  chase  to  the  wolf.  Turning  to  the  kid,  the  wolf  said, 

‘‘I  have  got  just  what  I  deserve;  for  I  am  only  a  butcher, 
and  I  should  not  have  turned  piper  to  please  you.” 

The  Dog,  the  Cock,  and  the  Fox 
A  dog  and  a  cock  who  were  great  friends  agreed  to  travel 
together.  One  night  they  took  shelter  in  a  thick  wood.  The 
cock  flew  up  into  the  branches  of  a  tree  and  perched  there, 
while  the  dog  went  to  bed  beneath  in  the  hollow  trunk. 

At  dawn  the  cock,  as  usual,  crowed  very  loudly  several  times. 

A  fox,  hearing  the  sound  and  wishing  to  have  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  came  and  stood  under  the  branches  and  said  how  eager 
he  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  owner  of  so  won¬ 
derful  a  voice.  But  the  cock  was  suspicious,  and  said,  “Sir, 
will  you  do  me  a  favor?  Go  around  to  the  hollow  trunk 
below  me  and  wake  up  my  porter,  so  he  may  open  the  door 
and  let  you  in.”  When  the  fox  approached  the  tree,  the 
dog  sprang  out,  caught  him,  and  tore  him  into  pieces. 

Writing  a  Play 

After  the  class  has  selected  one  of  the  fables  to  turn 
into  a  play,  follow  these  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  One  pupil  will  write  on  the  blackboard.  First  he  will  write 
the  title  of  the  play  as  high  on  the  blackboard  as  he  can  reach, 
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and  underline  it.  You  and  the  other  pupils  will  write  on  paper. 
First  write  the  title. 

b.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  story  you  have  selected  and  on  the 
play  about  The  Fox  mid  the  Crow.  The  pupil  at  the  blackboard 
will  write  the  list  of  characters.  You  will  write  the  list  also  on 
3"Our  paper. 

c.  The  class  will  next  try  to  decide  what  the  scene  should 
be.  The  pupil  at  the  blackboard  will  write  the  description  of  the 
scene  as  it  is  written  in  the  play  of  The  Fox  and  the  Crow.  Do 
the  same  yourself.  Draw  a  line  under  the  words  following 
“Scene.”  (To  the  printer  this  means  italics.) 

d.  Now  the  class  will  talk  about  what  the  first  speech  should 
be.  It  should  be  made  as  clever  as  possible.  When  something 
has  been  decided  upon,  write  it  down,  writing  the  name  of  the 
speaker  first,  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  with  a  line  under  it. 

e.  The  class  will  then  go  on  to  the  second  speech,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Perhaps  it  wiU  require  two  or 
three  English  periods  in  as  many  days  to  finish  the  work.  It 
will  be  well  to  proceed  slowly  so  as  to  write  a  good  play. 

/.  In  the  play  called  The  Fox  and  the  Crow  there  are  italics, 
like  these:  Enter  the  Fox,  {To  himself).  Perhaps  your  play  will 
contain  directions.  If  so,  draw  lines  under  them. 

g.  Look  back  at  the  story  about  the  fox  and  the  crow.  Are 
there  quotation  marks  in  it?  Why  are  there  none  in  the  play? 
Use  no  quotation  marks  in  your  play. 

h.  Ydien  the  class  has  finished  the  play,  several  groups  of 
pupils  will  read  it,  each  pupil  reading  a  part.  The  pupil  who 
reads  a  part  best  will  commit  the  part  to  memory.  The  pupils 
selected  for  the  different  parts,  after  a  little  practice,  may  give 
the  play  before  the  assembly  or  before  lower-grade  rooms.  If 
you  try  hard,  you  may  be  one  of  those  selected. 

i.  Perhaps  your  class  wiU  want  to  work  out  other  fables  in 
the  same  manner.  You  can  also  find  stories  in  your  history  or 
your  reader  that  can  be  turned  into  plays. 
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149.  FRIENDLY  LETTERS 

You  have  had  practice  in  writing  letters,  and  you 
know  what  a  good  letter  is.  As  the  summer  vacation 
is  coming,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  prepare 
to  write  letters  to  your  friends  who  live  at  a  distance. 
They  will  probably  write  to  you  in  reply.  Think 
what  they  would  like  to  know  about  your  year  at 
school,  about  your  home  life,  and  about  your  plans 
for  the  summer.  Prepare  your  letters  and  send  them. 

150.  READING  BEST  COMPOSITIONS 

Doubtless  there  are  many  good  compositions  in 
the  Best-Compositions  Portfolio.  The  authors  will 
now  read  them  for  your  entertainment.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  end  the  year’s  work. 

161.  THREE  TESTS  FOR  SHARP  EYES 

All  through  this  book  you  have  corrected  the 
compositions  of  others  and  have  gained  in  ability  to 
correct  your  own.  Among  the  hard  things  you  have 
tried  to  do  are  these:  to  begin  and  end  sentences  in 
the  right  way,  to  spell  all  the  words  correctly,  and,  in 
writing  conversation,  to  use  quotation  marks  properly. 

On  page  193  are  three  fables  from  Aesop.  The  first 
one  contains  ten  errors,  the  second  twenty,  and  the 
third  twenty -five.  Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  all  the  fables  silently.  Try  to  see  the  errors. 

b.  Do  not  have  any  conversation  about  them. 
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c.  You  will  now  select  the  fable  which  you  prefer  to  rewrite. 
If  3^ou  think  you  can  rewrite  the  third,  the  hardest,  correctly, 
3^ou  should  select  it.  If  you  think  the  third  is  too  hard,  3"ou 
should  select  the  second.  If  you  think  the  second  is  too  hard, 
you  should  select  the  first. 

d.  Head  your  paper  and  go  to  work. 

The  Widow  and  the  Hen 
{Ten  errors) 

a  widow  kept  a  hen  that  laid  an  egg  every  morning  thought 
the  woman  to  herself  if  I  double  my  hens  allowance  of  barley, 
she  will  lay  twice  a  day  so  she  tried  her  plan,  and  the  hen 
became  so  fat  and  sleek  that  she  left  off  laying  at  all. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Sheep 
{Twenty  errors) 

a  wolf,  sorely  wounded  and  bitten  by  dogs,  lay  sick  and 
maimed  in  his  lair  being  in  want  of  food,  he  called  to  a  sheep 
who  was  passing  by,  and  asked  him  to  fetch  some  water 
from  a  stream  flowing  close  beside  him  for  he  said  if  you  will 
bring  me  a  drink,  I  will  And  means  to  provide  myself  with 
meat  yes  said  the  sheep  if  I  should  bring  you  the  draught, 
you  would  doubtless  make  me  provide  the  meat  also 

The  Two  Travelers  and  the  Axe 
{Twenty-five  errors) 

Two  men  were  journeying  in  each  other’s  company  one 
of  them  picked  up  an  axe  that  lay  upon  the  path,  and  said 
I  have  foimd  an  axe  nay  my  friend  repHed  the  other,  do 
not  say  ‘I,’  but  ‘We’  have  found  an  axe  they  had  not  gone 
far  before  they  saw  the  owner  of  the  axe  pursuing  them, 
when  he  who  had  picked  up  the  axe  said  we  are  undone.” 
“Nay  replied  the  other  keep  to  your  first  mode  of  speech 
my  friend;  what  you  thought  right  then,  think  right  now. 
Say  ‘I,’  not  ‘We’  are  undone 
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Judging  Your  Work 

Here  are  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Some  pupil  will  act  as  a  scribe,  that  is,  he  will  do  the  writing. 
He  must  be  a  pupil  who  selected  the  first  fable. 

h.  He  will  go  to  the  blackboard  with  his  paper. 

c.  He  will  copy  his  rewriting  of  the  fable.  He  must  think 
of  capital  letters,  periods,  and  spelling;  also  of  commas,  quotation 
marks,  and  capital  letters  in  the  writing  of  conversation. 

d.  If  he  makes  an  error,  he  should  be  corrected.  No  error 
should  pass  unnoticed,  for  his  fable  must  be  written  correctly.  It 
will  be  used  later  as  a  model. 

e.  The  other  two  fables  will  be  written  in  the  same  way. 

/.  Those  who  selected  the  first  fable  will  exchange  papers. 
Those  who  selected  the  second  fable  will  exchange  papers.  Those 
who  selected  the  third  fable  will  exchange  papers. 

g.  Each  group  of  pupils  will  check  the  errors  on  the  papers 
before  them  by  comparing  them  with  the  correctly  written 
fables  on  the  blackboard. 

h.  Each  pupil  will  count  the  errors  on  the  paper  before  him  and 
write  the  number  of  errors  at  the  top. 

i.  He  will  hand  the  paper  back  to  its  writer.  If  there  are 
disputes  about  any  points,  the  teacher  will  settle  them. 

j.  It  will  be  an  interesting  problem  in  arithmetic  to  make  up 
the  grades  on  a  basis  of  loo  per  cent.  Remember  that  the  first 
fable  has  ten  errors,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  twenty-five. 

k.  It  will  be  interesting  also  to  make  up  the  average  of  each 
group,  to  see  which  one  made  the  best  score. 

What  benefit  did  you  get  out  of  this  test? 
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162.  CAN  YOU  DO  THESE  THINGS? 

If  you  have  done  your  work  well  in  the  study  of 
this  book,  you  should  be  able  to  do  a  number  of  things 
that  are  important.  You  should  be  able,  for  example: 

a.  To  choose  the  right  word  to  express  your  meaning 

b.  To  avoid  the  unpleasant  repetition  of  important  words 

c.  To  use  capital  letters  correctly 

d.  To  use  pimctuation  marks,  including  apostrophes  and  quo¬ 
tation  marks,  with  accuracy 

e.  To  write  common  abbreviations  and  contractions  correctly 

/.  To  divide  words  correctly  at  the  ends  of  lines 

g.  To  avoid  common  errors  of  speech 

h.  To  speak  well  before  your  classmates 

i.  To  write  a  good  composition  of  one  or  two  paragraphs 
correctly  divided  into  sentences 

j.  To  know  whether  a  composition  is  good  or  bad,  and  why 

Talk  about  every  one  of  the  above  things  that  yon 
should  he  able  to  do.  Decide  whether  or  not  you  can  do 
them  well.  Do  you  remember,  for  example,  all  you 
have  studied  about  the  uses  of  capital  letters,  periods, 
commas,  question  marks,  apostrophes,  and  quotation 
marks?  Do  you  remember  all  that  you  have  studied 
about  good  oral  and  written  compositions?  Make  a 
.decision  in  every  case.  Perhaps  you  can  prove  your 
ability  by  speaking,  or  by  writing  on  the  blackboard. 

153.  SUMMARY  TEST 

On  page  196  are  questions  that  will  test  you  on  some 
of  the  points  you  have  studied  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  First  read  all  the  questions  silently,  and 
then  write  the  answers.  Put  on  your  thinking  cap. 
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TEST 

1.  Write  correctly:  My  aunt  fanny,  from  frankfort  kentucky, 
is  visiting  us. 

2.  Write  correctly:  Minneapolis  Minnesota  is  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river. 

3.  Write  correctly:  father  was  in  Macon  Georgia  on  Nov  ij 
1925. 

4.  Write  correctly:  You  cant  he  to  careful  in  doing  your 
arithmetic. 

5.  Write  correctly,  using  quotation  marks:  Dr.  Sands  said  to 
me,  Come  in  out  of  the  wet,  or  you  will  catch  cold. 

6.  Write  correctly,  using  quotation  marks  and  apostrophe: 
You  woiddnt  he  so  unhappy,  said  Mother,  if  you  were  busier. 

7.  Write  correctly,  using  commas:  We  saw  two  motor  cars 
a  truck  a  man  on  a  bicycle  a  wagon  a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  tractor 
on  the  road  this  morning. 

8.  Write  correctly,  using  commas:  ''Do  you  know  my  son 
that  it  is  bedtime  f" 

9.  Write  correctly,  supplying  the  missing  words:  "I - what 

should  he  done,  and  I - it  at  once."' 

10.  Write  correctly,  choosing  the  right  words:  “(May,  Can) 
I  join  your  ball  team?  I  haven't  (no,  any)  hall  or  bat,  hut  I  can 
play  the  game." 

Did  you  discover  a  misspelled  word  in  one  of  the 
sentences? 

Did  you  discover  that  each  question  has  either  tw^o 
or  five  errors  in  it? 

It  will  be  a  good  problem  in  arithmetic  to  grade 
your  paper  on  the  scale  of  100. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  :\IATERIALS 

If  you  need  more  work  on  some  subjects  than  you 
have  already  had,  you  can  use  some  of  these  lessons. 

THE  TEXTBOOK  AS  A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

What  is  it  to  refer?  What  is  a  reference  book?  If 
you  don’t  know,  the  dictionary  will  tell  you. 

Suppose  3^our  teacher  should  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  heading  your  compositions  correctly.  Turn  back 
to  the  Contents  on  page  v.  Look  down  the  list  of 
titles  till  you  find  something  about  a  page  of  manu¬ 
script.  Turn  to  this  page  and  read  carefully.  Find 
out  your  mistake  and  correct  it. 

Suppose  your  teacher  should  tell  you  that  you  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  to,  too,  and  two.  Find 
these  words  in  the  Contents  and  study  them  again. 

Suppose  yoirr  teacher  should  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  using  saw  and  seen  correctly,  or  did  and  done,  or 
other  words  the  uses  of  which  you  have  studied.  How 
would  you  find  them  to  study  again? 

At  the  end  of  the  book  you  will  find  the  Index. 
What  is  an  index?  In  what  way  is  it  like  a  dictionary? 
How  can  you  find  in  an  index  topics  that  you  want  to 
refer  to?  Think  carefully. 

Using  the  Contents  and  the  Index  to  find  what  you 
want  to  study  again  is  using  the  textbook  as  a  hook  of 
reference. 
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DIVIDING  A  STORY  INTO  SENTENCES 

Children,  and  sometimes  grown-ups,  find  it  difficult 
to  divide  their  composition  into  sentences  by  the  use 
of  capital  letters  and  end-punctuation  marks.  If  you 
need  more  practice  in  this  sort  of  work,  you  can  have 
it  at  any  time. 

Below  there  is  an  old  tale  which  came  from  Norway 
a  long  time  ago.  It  is  printed  without  capital  letters 
at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  without  any  punctu¬ 
ation  at  the  end  of  sentences.  Read  it  silently.  Try 
to  understand  it  by  thinking  where  sentences  begin 
and  end. 

Why  the  Bear  Is  Stumpy-Tailed 
one  day  the  Bear  met  the  Fox,  who  came  slinking  along 
with  a  string  of  fish  he  had  stolen  whence  did  you  get  those 
asked  the  bear  oh!  my  Lord  Bruin,  I’ve  been  out  fishing  and 
caught  them  said  the  Fox  so  the  Bear  had  a  mind  to  learn 
to  fish  too,  and  he  bade  the  Fox  tell  him  how  he  was  to  set 
about  it 

oh!  it’s  an  easy  craft  for  you,  answered  the  Fox,  and  soon 
learned  you’ve  only  got  to  go  upon  the  ice,  and  cut  a  hole 
and  stick  your  tail  down  into  it  you  must  go  on  holding  it 
there  as  long  as  you  can  you’re  not  to  mind  if  your  tail  smarts 
a  little  that’s  when  the  fish  bite  the  longer  you  hold  it  there  the 
more  fish  you’ll  get  then  all  at  once  out  with  it,  with  a  cross 
pull  sidewise,  and  with  a  strong  pull  too 

the  Bear  did  as  the  Fox  said  he  held  his  tail  a  long,  long 
time  down  in  the  hole,  till  it  was  frozen  then  he  pulled  it  out 
with  a  cross  pull,  and  it  snapped  off  short  that’s  why  Bruin 
goes  about  with  a  stumpy  tail  to  this  very  day 


Now  follow  directions. 
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DIRECTIONS 

a.  Head  your  paper  as  you  do  when  you  write  a  composition. 

b.  Begin  to  write.  Think  where  each  sentence  begins.  Use 
a  capital  letter.  Think  where  each  sentence  ends.  Use  a  period 
there  if  the  sentence  tells  something,  and  a  question  mark  if  the 
sentence  asks  something. 

c.  Think  where  the  bear  speaks  and  where  the  fox  speaks. 
Think  where  quotation  marks  should  be  used. 

d.  When  all  have  written  the  story,  some  pupil  will  copy  his 
work  on  the  blackboard.  As  he  writes,  compare  his  work  with 
your  own.  Do  not  interrupt  him  with  criticisms. 

e.  When  the  copying  has  been  finished,  the  writer  will  read 
his  story  aloud.  Notice  whether  his  voice  stops  where  he  has 
indicated  the  end  of  sentences.  If  it  doesn’t,  ask  him  about  it 
and  correct  him  if  he  is  wrong.  Be  siu*e  that  quotation  marks 
are  properly  used. 

/.  When  you  have  talked  about  all  his  sentences,  correct  the 
errors  in  your  own  work. 

g.  If  you  have  made  many  errors,  you  should  rewrite. 

You  and  your  classmates  can  make  many  exercises 
of  this  sort.  For  example,  you  might  ehoose  a  passage 
from  your  reader  to  be  eopied  on  the  blackboard  with¬ 
out  any  capital  letters  or  punetuation  marks.  After¬ 
ward  you  eould  rewrite  the  passage  as  you  have 
rewritten  the  story  about  the  bear  and  the  fox.  Be 
careful  about  punetuation  marks.  At  another  time 
you  might  seleet  a  passage  from  some  other  book, 
sueh  as  your  geography  or  your  history.  At  all  times, 
remember  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  learn — to  divide 
your  own  composition  into  sentences. 

Of  course  you  will  always  begin  your  sentenees  with 
capital  letters  and  end  them  with  a  period  or  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  Be  sure  you  indent  your  paragraphs. 
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STILL  OTHER  LISTENING  GAMES 

You  will  play  a  listening  game  whenever  you  or  any 
of  your  classmates  seem  to  need  practice  in  paying 
attention  as  someone  speaks  or  reads.  You  have 
already  played  several  listening  games.  The  following 
directions  tell  how  others  may  be  played  at  any  time. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  The  pupils  will  select  a  passage  or  two  from  their  geographies, 
histories,  or  other  textbooks.  They  will  select  something  they 
have  already  studied. 

b.  Each  pupil  will  read  the  passage  silently  and  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  every  sentence  and  every  word. 

c.  Then  all  will  close  their  books  and  one  pupil  will  read  the 
passage  aloud. 

d.  He  will  read  until  he  reaches  a  word  he  thinks  is  important. 
He  will  not  read  it,  but  will  pause  and  call  on  some  pupil  to  write 
it  on  the  blackboard.  If  this  pupil  cannot  write  the  word,  some¬ 
one  else  wall  try. 

e.  The  whole  passage  will  be  read  in  this  manner.  The  greater 
the  number  of  words  the  reader  calls  on  a  pupil  to  write,  the 
closer  his  attention  must  be. 

DICTATION:  PROSE 

Capitals  and  Punctuation 

In  your  writing,  you  may  not  find  it  easy  to  use  all 
you  have  studied  about  the  use  of  capital  letters  and 
punctuation.  You  may  even  misspell  words  you  know 
how  to  spell.  Perhaps  this  comes  from  haste  and 
from  not  looking  over,  with  care,  everything  you  write. 
Many  dictation  exercises  will  help  you.  On  page  201 
are  the  directions  to  follow. 
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DIRECTIONS 

a.  The  class  will  choose  a  part  of  a  story  that  has  been  read. 
This  passage  should  contain  proper  names  and  quotation  marks. 

h.  Eveiy^one  will  read  the  passage  silently,  noticing  all  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks. 

c.  Someone  who  reads  well  will  read  the  passage  aloud,  and 
as  clearty  as  he  can. 

d.  Now’  the  reader  will  read  again,  very  slowdy,  so  that  the 
pupils  can  w’rite  as  he  reads.  They  should  pa}^  close  attention, 
so  that  they  need  not  ask  him  to  repeat  unless  he  reads  too  fast. 

e.  Each  pupil  -will  compare  what  he  has  w’ritten  wdth  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  book  and  place  crosses  w^here  he  has  made  mistakes. 

/.  Pupils  wUo  do  not  do  perfect  w’ork  should  try  again.  They 
may  sit  near  each  other,  in  a  little  group,  as  someone  dictates  to 
them,  in  order  not  to  distmb  the  rest  of  the  class. 

At  other  times  the  class  will  choose  passages  from 
history  that  contain  the  names  of  people,  places,  and 
dates.  Sometimes  a  passage  from  geography,  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  countries,  cities,  moimtain  ranges, 
rivers,  and  oceans,  should  be  chosen. 

DICTATION:  POETRY 

Capitals  and  Punctuation 

Have  you  ever  read  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder¬ 
land?  If  not,  you  should  do  so.  It  is  a  very  amusing 
book.  Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  song  that  the  Mock 
Turtle  sang  to  Alice  as  he  and  the  Gryphon  solemnly 
danced  aroimd  her.  Read  it  silently. 

“Will  3'Ou  w’alk  a  little  faster? ”  said  a  w^hiting  to  a  snail, 

“  There’s  a  porpoise  close  behind  us,  and  he’s  treading  on  my 
tail. 
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See  how  eagerly  the  lobsters  and  the  turtles  all  advance ! 

They  are  waiting  on  the  shingle  —  will  you  come  and  join  the 
dance  ? 

Will  you,  won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you,  will  you  join 
the  dance? 

Will  you,  won’t  you,  will  you,  won’t  you,  won’t  you  join 
the  dance?” 

Now  think  of  the  way  the  stanza  is  written.  With 
what  kind  of  letter  does  each  line  begin?  Two  lines 
are  indented  more  than  the  others.  This  is  because 
they  are  a  sort  of  chorus. 

How  many  times  are  quotation  marks  used?  Where 
are  they?  Why  are  they  used?  There  are  several 
commas.  Why  are  they  used?  (Think  of  the  oral 
reading.)  There  are  several  apostrophes.  Why  are 
they  used?  How  many  question  marks  are  there? 
Where  are  they?  There  is  only  one  period.  Find  it. 

There  are  two  punctuation  marks  in  the  stanza  that 
you  may  not  know.  One  is  the  exclamation  point  (!). 
Find  it.  It  means  that  the  sentence  must  be  read  in 
an  excited  manner.  The  other  is  the  dash  ( — ).  Find 
it.  It  means  that  there  is  a  slight  break  in  the  thought. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  write  the  stanza  from  dicta¬ 
tion.  Turn  back  to  the  preceding  lesson,  ‘‘Dictation: 
Prose,”  begin  at  &,  and  follow  directions. 

There  are  many  other  poems  you  might  choose  to 
write  from  dictation.  You  should  select  those  you 
like  well  enough  to  commit  to  memory.  You  will  find 
them  in  your  reader,  and  perhaps  in  other  books 
you  have. 


MEASURING  RESULTS 

A  Help  for  Teachers 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  traveler  to  know  both  where  he  is  going 
and  when  he  gets  there,  just  so  is  it  necessary  for  a  teacher  to 
know  her  objective  and  to  recognize  the  end  when  she  has  attained 
it.  The  authors  have  therefore  prepared,  for  each  year,  a  com¬ 
position  scale,  both  for  oral  and  for  written  work,  so  that  the 
teacher  may  have  a  set  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  progress 
of  her  pupils. 

Composition  scales  have  usually  been  prepared  by  submitting 
a  number  of  school  themes  to  a  set  of  judges  whose  task  it  was  to 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit  without  giving  reasons 
for  the  judgments.  This  scale  is  made  on  a  different  basis  alto¬ 
gether,  the  endeavor  being  to  assign  definite  reasons  for  judg¬ 
ments  in  every  case.  This  is  accomplished  as  follows: 

1.  Each  composition  shall  be  judged  in  two  ways:  first,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  form  and  content;  and,  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanics. 

2.  There  shall  be  definite  requirements  both  for  form  and  content 
and  for  mechanics  in  each  year,  and  these  shall  be  cumulative.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  sixth  year,  the  subject  of  grammar  shall  be  added. 

3.  Sample  compositions  shall  be  given  for  each  year.  These  shall  rep¬ 
resent,  so  far  as  form  and  content  are  concerned,  three  orders  of  merit 
represented  by  the  letters  X,  Y,  and  Z,  according  to  the  following  scheme : 

X  compositions:  Those  that  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the  year 
and  have  unusual  distinction. 

Y  compositions:  Those  that  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the  year 
but  have  no  unusual  distinction. 

Z  compositions:  Those  that  barely  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the 
year  show  a  tendency  to  ramble,  and  betray  immaturity. 

In  addition  to  such  sample  compositions  as  are  mentioned  above,  there 
will  be  given  also  examples  of  work  so  poor  as  to  be  helow  requirements 
for  each  year. 
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It  must  be  obvious  that  the  use  of  the  scale  will  be  particularly 
advantageous  in  schools  where  there  are  homogeneous  groupings 
of  pupils  according  to  their  ability.  If  a  teacher  has  an  X  group, 
she  will  naturally  expect  a  fair  percentage  of  her  pupils  to  produce 
themes  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  given  here  under  the 
X  heading;  and  if  the  class  does  not  come  up  to  her  expectations, 
she  has  reason  either  for  improving  her  teaching  or  for  suggesting 
to  her  principal  that  there  be  a  change  in  the  groupings.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  has  a  Y  group,  she  may  be  content  with  many 
y  compositions,  and  with  Z  compositions  if  she  has  a  Z  group. 
The  scale  is  therefore  an  efficient  means  of  diagnosis. 

Such  diagnosis  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  individuals  of  the  class,  at 
definite  times  during  the  year  (say  once  a  month)  to  note  progress, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  sum  up  the  final  achievement. 

As  form  and  content  are  measured  independently  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  the  very  few  mechanical  errors  made  by  the  writers  of  the 
sample  compositions  have  been  corrected. 

The  judgments  of  oral  compositions  should  be  made  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  and  should  be  the  subject  for  discussion  by  class  and 
teacher. 


COMPOSITION  SCALE  FOR  FIFTH  YEAR 

Main  Points  as  to  Form  and  Content 

1 .  Sentence  sense 

2.  Sticking  to  the  point,  with  a  sense  of  order 

3.  Good  opening  and  closing  sentences 

4.  Selection  of  title 

5.  Making  the  content  interesting  by  choice  of  detail 

6.  Getting  the  right  word 

How  TO  Use  the  Scale 

In  using  the  scale  the  procedure  should  be  as  follows:  Read 
a  composition  and  compare  it  with  the  sample  X  compositions, 
considering  carefully  whether  or  not  it  has  equal  or  superior 
merit  in  content  and  form.  If  it  has,  grade  it  X.  If  it  has 
not,  compare  it  with  the  sample  Y  compositions,  and  so  on.  Do 
the  same  with  all  the  compositions  of  a  set.  After  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  this  work  can  be  done  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

SAMPLE  COMPOSITIONS 

X 

The  Lady  Clown 

When  I  was  at  the  circus,  there  was  a  clown  who  would  always 
cause  the  men  a  lot  of  embarrassment.  The  clown  was  dressed  in 
a  blue  suit  and  a  fur,  and  she  had  a  wig  of  red  hair  with  a  purple 
hat  over  it.  As  the  people  came  into  the  tent,  she  would  walk  up 
to  a  man  and  ask  him  to  tie  her  shoe  string.  When  he  would  begin 
to  do  as  she  had  asked,  she  would  pretend  to  faint.  At  this  all  the 
people  would  break  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  man  would 
feel  foolish. 

comment 

There  is  a  good  opening  and  a  good  closing  sentence.  The 
story  between  provides  the  details  to  make  the  point  clear,  though 
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a  more  mature  writer  would  have  made  more  of  the  clown’s  ruse 
and  the  man’s  confusion.  In  addition  the  writer  shows  progress 
in  the  new  requirement  for  the  year — getting  the  right  word. 
Note  “cause  the  men  a  lot  of  embarrassment’’  and  “a  wig  of  red 
hair  with  a  purple  hat  over  it,’’  which  show  a  growing  sense  of 
effective  vocabulary.  Finally  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
writer  is  ahead  of  his  year  in  variety  of  sentence  structure  and  in 
maintaining  a  proper  sequence  of  ideas. 

How  My  Dog  Got  Even  with  Me 

One  day  the  lady  next  door  asked  me  to  pick  some  dandelions. 

I  thought  it  would  be  lonely  on  the  prairie,  so  I  took  my  pet  dog. 
After  I  had  a  very  large  basket  fully  picked,  I  thought  I  would  see 
if  my  dog  liked  dandelions.  I  put  his  nose  in  the  basket.  He  was 
very  angry  and  very  yellow.  He  took  the  basket  in  his  mouth. 

He  saw  a  mud  puddle.  He  was  very  thirsty  and  dropped  the  dande¬ 
lions.  They  were  all  spoiled.  I  had  to  go  home  without  dandelions 
or  basket. 

COMMENT 

The  writer  meets  the  requirements  of  preceding  years,  and 
shoves  an  advance  in  vocabulary.  Note  “lonely  on  the  prairie,’’ 
“large  basket  fully  picked,’’  and  “very  angry  and  very  yellow.” 
The  increase  in  effective  vocabulary  is  due  to  a  growing  maturity 
of  thinking;  a  younger  child  would  not  use  expressions  like  those 
quoted. 

Y 

At  the  Circus 

Last  Friday  we  went  to  the  circus.  When  we  got  there,  we 
looked  at  the  animals.  We  fed  the  elephants  peanuts,  but  I  did 
not  feed  them  at  first  because  I  was  afraid.  When  I  saw  my  sister 
feeding  them,  I  tried  it  and  then  I  was  not  afraid. 

On  the  platform  there  was  a  girl  who  did  not  have  any  arms 
and  did  everything  with  her  feet.  She  showed  us  how  she  could 
sew  with  her  feet,  and  I  thought  she  could  sew  ver^’’  well.  She 
wrote  her  name  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  pictures  to  show  people 
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how  she  could  write.  They  were  selling  pictures  of  her,  but  we 
did  not  buy  any.  After  a  while  we  went  to  our  seats,  and  soon 
the  parade  came  in. 

COMMENT 

The  TOter  has  attempted  a  two-paragraph  theme,  and  has 
succeeded  fairly  well.  His  vocabulary,  however,  is  neither  so 
effective  nor  so  mature  as  that  of  the  vHter  of  The  Lady  Clown; 
he  has  not  so  well  selected  the  words  that  give  life  and  color  to 
a  composition. 

A  Returned  Letter 

Once  I  mailed  a  letter  without  writing  the  whole  address  on  the 
envelope.  Weeks  passed  and  I  forgot  all  about  it.  One  Saturday 
the  postman  rang,  and  he  handed  me  a  letter.  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  why  it  had  a  different  name  on  it  instead  of  having  our  own 
name.  Then  I  remembered  the  letter,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
written  the  whole  address.  Think  of  the  trouble  I  had  made  for 
the  postman,  just  by  my  hurry  in  writing  the  address. 

COMMENT 

The  vocabulary  of  this  composition  is  sufficient  for  the  subject- 
matter,  but  the  repetition  of  the  two  words,  “address”  and 
“letter”  are  a  distinct  blemish.  Otherwise  the  work  is  up  to 
standard. 


Z 

An  Interesting  Discovery 

I  made  an  interesting  discovery  last  week.  It  was  about  the 
magnetism  of  the  north  pole  and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 
I  took  a  fine  needle  and  rubbed  it  on  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
till  it  was  magnetized.  Then  I  filled  a  cup  full  of  water  and  put 
the  needle  in  it.  The  needle  floated,  which  some  of  you  don’t 
believe,  and  turned  north.  No  matter  what  way  you  turned  it,  it 
would  always  point  north.  The  cup  or  glass  you  use  must  not  be 
of  metal  if  you  try  this  experiment.  You  can  rub  the  point  of  the 
needle  on  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  the  eye  part  with  the 
south  part  of  the  magnet. 
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COMMENT 

The  writer  has  the  vocabulary  of  his  scientific  subject,  and  in 
this  particular  sho’ws  advance  over  fourth  year.  He  has  written, 
however,  a  very  disorderly  composition.  First  he  tells  of  the 
experiment  he  made,  and  then  gives  directions  to  others  who  may 
wish  to  try  it,  ending  with  a  sentence  that  is,  in  part,  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  something  he  has  already  recorded.  A  case  of  slipping 
back. 

Below  Requirements 

A  Trip 

When  we  were  going  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  had  to  pass  many 
mountains.  We  got  stuck  in  one  of  them. 

My  aunt  was  thinking  how  to  get  out.  At  last  we  got  out. 

We  stopped  at  a  hotel  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on  our  trip. 

COMMENT 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  touch  the  high  spots  of  an  adven¬ 
turous  ride,  and  has  made  an  absolute  failure  of  his  task.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  give  interesting  details  of  any  phase  of  the 
journey;  nothing  is  elaborated  to  the  point  of  interest.  The 
story  is  a  mere  skeleton. 
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Sixth  Year 

1.  SILENT  READING 

A  business  man  once  said,  “I  have  trained  myself 
to  get  the  whole  meaning  of  a  letter  with  one  reading. 
I  never  have  to  read  a  letter  a  second  time.” 

Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  understanding  what 
you  read  with  one  reading?  Every  day  you  study 
this  book  you  will  read  paragraphs  that  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  new  or  give  you  directions,  or  perhaps  both. 
If  you  have  to  read  a  second  time  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand,  you  will  waste  time  and  energy. 

Here  are  some  helpful  questions.  Read  them  silently, 
one  by  one,  and  discuss  them.  Be  sure  to  get  good 
and  complete  answers. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  many  things  can  you  do  at  once? 

b.  If  you  try  to  read  and  to  watch  what  your  neighbors  are 
doing  at  the  same  time,  what  happens  ? 

c.  Suppose  you  are  reading  and  someone  drops  a  pencil.  If 
you  look  to  see  who  did  it,  what  happens  to  your  reading  ? 

d.  If  you  look  up  when  someone  enters  the  room  or  when  some¬ 
one  addresses  the  teacher,  what  happens  to  your  reading? 

e.  If  you  speak  to  someone  when  he  is  reading,  how  many 
persons  are  idle  for  a  moment  ? 

/.  Do  you  ever  think  you  are  reading  when  you  are  merely 
looking  at  a  book,  though  your  thoughts  are  far  away? 
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g.  What  is  the  advantage  of  doing  just  one  thing  at  a  time? 
How  does  it  help  in  reading? 

h.  Look  up  the  word  concentration  in  the  dictionary.  What 
has  this  word  to  do  with  the  questions  you  have  been  discussing? 

Throughout  this  year,  make  it  your  business  to 
train  yourself  to  understand  with  one  reading.  Don’t 
rely  on  your  teachers  to  do  all  the  training.  You  must 
help  train  yourself,  because  when  you  have  ended 
your  school  life  you  will  no  longer  have  your  teachers 
to  help  you. 

2.  WHAT  YOU  WILL  STUDY  IN  THIS  BOOK* 

The  most  important  parts  of  your  study  in  this 
book  will  be,  first,  how  compositions  are  built  up, 
and,  second,  grammar.  Read  the  comment  below. 

How  Compositions  Are  Built  Up 

A  composition,  or  theme,  is  like  a  building,  or  a 
watch,  or  an  automobile — it  is  composed  of  parts. 
Every  part  is  necessary  to  make  the  whole  a  success. 
Would  a  building  be  useful  without  a  roof?  Would 
a  watch  be  useful  without  a  mainspring?  Would  an 
automobile  be  useful  without  a  carburetor?  Y ou  are  to 
think  of  any  composition  as  composed  of  useful  parts. 

You  have  already  had  preparation  for  work  in  the 
practice  of  oral  and  written  composition.  You  know 
that  there  must  be  a  good  beginning  sentence,  then 
some  interesting  details,  and,  last,  a  good  ending  sen- 

*For  “The  Textbook  as  a  Book  of  Reference,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  401. 
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tence.  If  you  will  look  at  some  paragraph  in  your 
geography  or  your  history,  you  will  discover  that  they 
have  good  beginning  and  ending  sentences  and  that 
the  other  sentences  give  interesting  details. 

Grammar 

Grammar  is  the  science  of  the  sentence.  It  tells 
about  sentences  as  wholes  and  about  the  parts  into 
which  they  are  divided.  From  grammar  you  will  learn 
that  certain  ways  of  expressing  yourself  are  correct 
and  why  they  are  correct. 

You  have  already  had  preparation  for  this  sort  of 
work  in  grammar.  You  have  learned  what  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  and  that  you  must  not  continually  join  your 
sentences  with  and  and  other  joining  w^ords.  You 
have  also  learned  to  use  certain  correct  forms,  such 
as  It  is  I  and  I  saw  him. 

Other  Things  to  Study 
In  addition  to  these  two  main  subjects  of  study, 
there  will  be  other  minor  matters,  such  as  word  study 
and  work  with  the  dictionary.  Y^ou  will  also  review 
certain  things  that  you  are  likely  to  forget.  All  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Doing  Everything  Well 
It  is  not  important  that  you  study  everything  in 
this  book.  It  is  very  important  that  you  do  well 
everything  you  try  to  do.  Don’t  think  that  you  must 
finish  any  lesson  in  just  one  lesson  period.  One  lesson 
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may  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes,  while  another  may 
require  the  English  period  for  several  days. 

Final  Comment  and  Questions 
This  lesson  is  a  built-up  composition.  What  is  it 
about?  What  is  the  main  title?  What  are  the 
different  parts  about?  What  are  their  titles?  Two 
of  the  different  parts  have  two  paragraphs  eaeh. 
Why?  What  part  of  the  lesson  may  be  called  a 
conclusion? 

3.  A  PUPIL’S  PARAGRAPH 

Paragraph  Study 

As  a  composition  is  made  up  of  paragraphs,  you 
must  make  sure  you  know  what  a  paragraph  is.  Read 
silently  the  one  given  below : 

Salt  for  Sugar 

My  mother  was  making  cranberry  sauce  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner.  I  stood  by,  watching  her.  I  stood  next  to 
the  pantry,  so  she  said,  “John,  get  me  the  jar  of  sugar.  It 
is  on  top  of  the  bread  box.”  I  got  her  the  jar  of  sugar  and 
went  out  to  play.  When  dinner  time  came,  I  took  a  bite  of 
cranberry  sauce  and  immediately  reached  for  my  glass  of 
water.  My  father  took  a  bite  of  his  cranberry  sauce  and 
said,  “Mother,  this  salt  tastes  good  flavored  with  a  few 
cranberries.”  I  found  out  that  I  had  taken  the  wrong  jar. 

Now  talk  about  the  paragraph. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Is  this  just  one  story,  or  incident?  Should  the  writer  have 
written  just  one  paragraph? 
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h.  Think  of  it  another  way.  What  is  the  title?  Does  the 
title  hint  at  just  one  story?  If  so,  what? 

c.  Think  of  it  another  way.  Even  one  paragraph  is  divided 
into  parts,  because  there  are  parts  in  the  explanation  of  just  one 
incident.  You  may  say  that  each  paragraph  has  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  ending.  What  is  the  beginning  of  the  story?  the 
middle?  the  ending? 

d.  Now  think  whether  the  paragraph  is  really  a  good  one. 
Is  it  interesting?  What  do  you  like  about  it? 

e.  Think  of  the  first  sentence.  What  does  it  tell  that  helps  you 
to  understand  the  rest  of  the  story  ? 

/.  Think  of  the  steps  of  the  story.  Are  they  told  in  their 
proper  order? 

g.  Think  of  the  ending.  Is  the  point  of  the  story  well  brought 
out? 

h.  Maybe  it  is  brought  out  too  well.  Do  you  think  the  last 
sentence  is  really  necessary?  Didn’t  you  get  the  point  of  the 
story  before  you  read  the  last  sentence  ?  Then  why  not  omit  the 
last  sentence? 

i.  One  mistake  of  the  writer  should  be  corrected.  How  many 
times  does  he  use  the  word  ‘  ‘  cranberry  ”  or  “  cranberries  ’  ’  ?  Does 
this  sound  pleasant  ?  How  can  you  get  rid  of  each  of  these  words 
at  least  once?  Think  it  over. 

Dictionary  Work 

Sometimes  you  will  have  a  little  dictionary-  work 
just  to  remind  you  that  the  dictionary  is  a  very^  useful 
book.  Answer  the  following  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  The  word  cranberry  is  often  mispronounced  and  misspelled. 
Look  at  it  in  the  story  you  have  recently  read.  Find  it  in  the 
dictionary.  How  is  it  pronounced  ? 

h.  How  is  the  .s  in  sugar  pronounced?  Is  it  pronounced  the 
same  way  in  saltf 
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c.  Find  dine,  dining,  dined,  and  dinner  in  the  dictionary. 
How  many  n' s  in  each  word?  How  is  the  i  pronounced  in  each 
word?  What  is  a  suffix?  What  are  the  suffixes  in  dining  and 
dinner  f 

d.  Of  how  many  words  is  classroom  composed?  Why  should 
it  be  called  a  compound  word? 

e.  Has  a  the  same  sound  in  cranberry,  watching,  pantry,  play, 
father,  jar,  and  tastes?  In  which  words  is  the  sound  of  a  the  same? 

/.  Think  of  bite.  Think  of  the  suffixes  -ing  and  -er.  How  is 
bite  changed  when  the  suffixes  are  added  ? 


CORRECT  FORM  FOR  A  jMANUSCRIPTf 

4.  MANUSCRIPT  FORM 

You  should  always  head  your  paper  in  the  same 
way.  Study  the  manuscript  form  above.  Where  has 

tThe  arrangement  of  the  lines  in  the  heading  of  the  manuscript  is  only  suggestive.  A 
different  one  is  permissible. 
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the  pupil  written  his  name?  the  date?  the  name  of 
his  school?  his  room  and  grade?  the  title  of  his  com¬ 
position?  Why  is  the  title  imderlined?  ^Vhy  is  a 
margin  used  on  the  left  side  of  the  sheet?  Use  this 
manuscript  form  as  a  model. 

5.  A  PORTFOLIO  FOR  MANUSCRIPTS 

You  should  keep  all  the  compositions  that  you 
write  during  the  year,  and  for  that  pirrpose  you  should 
have  a  portfolio.  Of  what  kind  of  paper  should  it 
be  made?  How  large  should  it  be?  If  the  port¬ 
folio  is  merely  a  folder,  how  should  you  fold  it?  If 
it  is  an  envelope,  how  should  it  be  cut,  folded,  and 
pasted?  What  should  you  write  on  the '  outside  of  it? 
Where  should  you  keep  it? 

6.  INDIVIDUAL  SPELLING  BOOKS 

You  should  also  have  a  little  book  in  which  to 
keep,  correctly  spelled,  a  list  of  words  you  find 
difficult  to  spell.  Some  of  the  words  should  be  those 
missed  in  spelling  lessons.  Some  should  be  those 
misspelled  in  writing.  Some  should  be  the  more 
difficult  words  found  in  geographies,  histories,  and 
reading  books. 

You  should  always  make  sure  you  know  how  to  spell 
all  the  words  you  need  to  use  in  your  written  work. 
You  may  do  this  by  asking  someone  to  pronoimce  your 
hard  words  to  you.  Then  you  may  pronoimce  his 
words  to  him.  The  whole  class  may  well  work  in  pairs 
in  this  way  at  times. 
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What  has  happened?  What  is  going  to  happen?  Make  a  story  of  this. 


7.  STORIES  ABOUT  BLUNDERS 

Oral  Composition 

Have  you  ever  made  any  blunders?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  along  without  making  some.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  can  think  of  one  you  have  made  recently.  If 
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not,  there  are  some  titles  below  that  may  help  you  to 
remember  one.  Choose  a  good  one. 

The  W rong  Hat  In  the  Wrong  Pew 

What  Happened  to  the  Eggs  A  Slippery  Day 

The  Man  Who  Looked  Like  Father  A  Dark  Night 
How  I  Saw  a  Ghost  What  Made  Me  Run 

After  you  have  made  yom:  selection,  think  whether 
3^our  story  should  have  one  part,  or  more  than  one.  In 
other  words,  should  the  story  have  just  one  main  part,  or 
two  or  more  main  parts  of  about  the  same  importance? 

Now  tell  your  story.  First  give  your  title.  When 
you  have  finished,  tell  whether  your  story  had  one  main 
part  or  more  than  one.  Your  classmates  will  then  tell 
their  stories  in  the  same  way. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

After  some  pupil  who  needs  help  has  told  his  story, 
he  will  stand  before  the  class  with  his  book  in  his  hand. 
He  will  read,  one  by  one,  the  following  questions  and 
ask  you  and  your  classmates  to  answ^er  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  help  him  do 
better  next  time.  Be  kind  to  him.  Don’t  scold. 
Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  help  him. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Did  my  title  fit  my  story? 

h.  Did  my  story  have  one  main  part  or  more  than  one?  How 
many? 

c.  Did  I  stick  to  my  subject? 

d.  Did  I  have  a  good  beginning? 
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e.  Did  I  tell  my  story  in  the  proper  order? 

/.  Did  I  end  my  story  well  ? 

g.  Did  I  really  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell? 

h.  What  did  you  like  best  about  it? 

i.  Did  I  make  any  mistakes  in  my  English  ? 

/.  Did  I  run  my  sentences  together  with  and  and  sof 

k.  Did  I  look  you  in  the  face?  Did  I  stand  straight,  without 
twisting  or  wiggling? 

l.  Did  I  speak  plainly? 

Help  as  many  other  pupils  as  the  time  permits. 

Come  back  to  these  questions  whenever  you  are 
helping  speakers. 

Writing  the  Stories 

Write  the  story  you  have  told,  improving  it  as  much 
as  you  can  in  the  writing.  Some  pupils  will  write  at 
the  blackboard,  and  the  others  will  write  at  their  seats. 

Don’t  forget  about  paragraphing.  If  a  story  has 
just  one  part,  that  is,  if  just  one  main  incident  is 
told,  how  many  paragraphs  should  there  be?  If  a 
story  has  more  than  one  part,  that  is,  if  two  or  more 
incidents  of  about  the  same  importance  are  told,  how 
many  paragraphs  should  there  be? 

Don’t  forget  to  indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph 
you  write. 

Helping  the  Writers 

First  help  one  of  the  pupils  who  wrote  at  the  black¬ 
board.  Read  the  questions  silently,  one  by  one,  and 
talk  about  his  story.  He  will  make  all  the  changes 
necessary  to  improve  his  story. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  Is  the  story  properly  headed?  Compare  it  with  the  manu¬ 
script  form  on  page  216. 

h.  Does  the  title  fit  the  story?  A  good  title  either  tells  what 
the  composition  is  about  or  is  so  interesting  that  people  want  to 
read  the  story  to  see  what  it  is  about. 

c.  Is  just  one  main  incident  told?  If  so,  what  is  it?  Are 
there  two  or  more  incidents,  or  parts,  of  about  the  same  impor¬ 
tance?  If  so,  what  are  they?  Are  there  as  many  paragraphs  as 
there  are  main  parts? 

d.  Does  the  story  begin  well?  That  is,  does  the  first  sentence 
prepare  you  for  what  follows? 

e.  Are  the  events  told  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened  ? 

/.  Has  the  story  an  interesting  ending  ? 

g.  Does  the  writer  always  know  where  his  sentences  should 
begin  and  end  ?  Has  he  thought  about  the  use  of  periods,  or  ques¬ 
tion  marks,  and  capital  letters?  He  will  read  the  first  sentence 
and  then  stop.  If  he  does  not  stop  at  the  right  place,  you  will 
know  it.  He  will  read  the  second  sentence  and  then  stop.  He 
will  go  through  the  story  in  this  way. 

h.  Has  the  writer  strung  sentences  together  with  and  and  sol 

i.  Has  the  writer  repeated  important  words  too  often? 
If  so,  help  him  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them. 

j.  Has  the  writer  misspelled  words  or  used  them  incorrectly  ? 

k.  Do  his  sentences  all  sound  well  ? 

/.  Is  the  writer’s  penmanship  good?  If  not,  how  can  he 
improve  it  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  only  two 
or  three  of  the  pupils  to  help  those  who  wrote  at  the 
blackboard.  A  small  group  of  helpers  like  this  may  be 
called  a  committee  of  revision.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  pupils  who  remain  at  their  seats  may  exchange 
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papers  and  help  one  another.  All  pupils  should  work 
in  a  friendly  manner  and  speak  in  low  tones.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  the  teacher 
for  help,  because  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion. 
Every  pupil  must  think  hard  and  work  carefully. 

The  preceding  questions  will  not  be  given  again. 
Hereafter  refer  to  them  whenever  you  need  them. 

8.  A  BLOW-OUT 

A  Three-Part  Story 

Since  you  have  probably  ridden  a  great  many  times 
in  automobiles,  you  must  know  that  tires  have  a  way 
of  blowing  out.  There  is  a  story  in  this.  You  will 
find  it  below  and  on  page  223  in  the  form  of  an  out¬ 
line.  The  story  is  to  have  three  parts.  If  you  answer 
the  questions  under  each  heading,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  a  complete  account  of  an  adventure  on  the  road. 

OUTLINE  FOR  DISCUSSION 
I.  A  hurried  start: 

a.  Doesn’t  a  tire  usually  blow  out  when  you  are  in 
the  greatest  hurry  ?  Mention  a  case  in  your  own 
experience. 

h.  Where  were  you  going  when  a  tire  blew  out? 

c.  Were  you  in  a  hurry?  Why? 

d.  Did  anything  happen  at  home  to  delay  you? 

What  was  it  ? 

e.  Were  you  glad  when  you  got  started  at  last? 

IL  The  blow-out: 

a.  As  you  drove  along  the  road,  were  you  afraid 
you  would  be  late? 
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h.  Did  anyone  say  that  one  of  the  tires  was  weak? 

c.  Did  you  see  anyone  putting  on  a  spare  tire  by  the 
roadside  ? 

d.  Did  this  make  you  think  you  might  have  the  same 
bad  luck  ? 

e.  Did  you  all  jump  when  the  tire  blew  out  ? 

III.  Putting  on  the  spare  tire: 

a.  Who  took  off  the  old  tire  and  put  on  the  spare? 

h.  Was  it  dirty  work?  Was  the  road  dusty? 

c.  What  did  you  do  while  the  spare  tire  was  being  put 
on? 

d.  How  did  you  feel  when  at  last  you  were  ready  to  go  ? 

e.  What  happened  because  you  were  late? 

The  Roman  numerals  show  the  three  parts  of  your 
story,  each  part  to  be  one  paragraph  when  you  write. 
If  each  part  were  divided  into  two  or  more  paragraphs, 
you  would  use  capital  letters  before  their  titles  in  the 
outline.  The  small  letters  merely  indicate  questions 
that  help  you  to  think  out  the  three  paragraphs. 

If  you  can  tell  a  story  nearly  like  that  indicated  by 
the  outline,  you  may  do  so.  If  you  have  never  had 
experience  with  a  blow-out,  you  may  tell  about  the 
experience  of  one  of  your  friends. 

Helping  the  Speakers 

Use  the  questions  on  pages  219  and  220  for  helping 
the  speakers. 

Writing  the  Compositions 

W^rite  the  story  of  the  blow-out  in  three  paragraphs. 
Don’t  make  it  too  long.  A  few  sentences  for  each  of 
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the  three  paragraphs  will  be  enough.  Some  pupils 
will  write  at  the  blackboard  so  that  the  others  may 
help  them  improve  their  work.  Each  pupil  must  take 
plenty  of  space. 

Helping  the  Writers 

First  help  those  who  wrote  at  the  blackboard. 
Be  sure  that  each  one  of  them  has  written  a  story  of 
three  paragraphs.  Turn  back  to  the  questions  on 
page  221  for  help. 

9.  THREE-PART  STORIES 

Many  of  the  stories  you  tell  other  people  about  your 
experiences  consist  of  several  steps,  or  parts.  Some 
titles  are  given  below  and  on  page  225,  and  three  parts 
are  suggested  for  each.  Choose  one  of  these  titles  if 
you  like,  or  choose  another  you  may  prefer.  Then 
think  the  three  parts  over  carefully  and  tell  your  story. 

An  Unlucky  Day: 

I.  How  I  felt  when  I  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning 

II.  My  bad  luck  during  the  day 

III.  What  I  thought  of  my  unlucky  day 

My  Saturday  Jobs: 

I.  What  I  do  at  home  on  Saturday 

II.  What  I  do  away  from  home  on  Saturday 

III.  What  I  do  with  my  earnings 

A  Fire: 

I.  Sending  in  an  alarm 

II.  The  work  of  the  firemen 

III.  The  damage  done 
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A  Visit  to  a  Factory: 

I.  How  I  happened  to  go 

II.  The  things  I  saw  done  at  the  factory 

III.  The  things  I  saw  shipped 

After  all  stories  have  been  told,  help  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  usual  way. 

Writing  and  Helping 
Write  your  story  and  give  help  as  before. 


10.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Usually  you  will  write  your  stories  after  you  have 
told  them  before  the  class,  but  not  always.  Some¬ 
times  you  will  want  to  tell  stories  of  your  personal 
experiences  or  to  talk  on  other  subjects  without  any 
thought  of  writing. 

A  list  of  titles  will  be  given  you  to  choose  from. 
You  need  not  choose  from  them  if  you  prefer  not  to, 
but  some  of  the  subjects  may  make  you  think  of  others 
that  you  will  like  better.  Here  is  the  first  list  of 
titles : 


Back-Seat  Drivers 
My  Vegetable  Patch 
Studying  at  Home 
Bird  Migration 
A  Nest  under  the  Eaves 


Dangerous  Railroad  Crossings 
A  Visit  to  a  Farm 
Correcting  My  English 
A  Rabbit's  Burrow 
How  to  Boil  Eggs 


All  pupils  will  tell  stories.  After  each  one  has 
finished,  think  whether  he  divided  his  subject  into  two 
or  more  parts.  If  he  did,  see  whether  you  can  tell  what 
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was  the  topic  of  each  part.  Also,  help  the  speakers 
as  you  were  directed  on  pages  219-220. 

11.  THE  BEGINNING  OF  GRAMMAR 

What  a  Sentence  Is 

Along  with  your  oral  and  written  composition  you 
will  now  have  lessons  in  grammar.  They  will  help 
you  in  several  ways.  First,  they  will  teach  you  the 
main  parts  of  a  sentence.  Second,  they  will  teach 
you  certain  correct  forms  of  speech.  Third,  they  will 
gradually  teach  you  to  punctuate  intelligently. 

Below  and  on  page  227  you  will  find  a  list  of 
groups  of  words.  Some  of  these  groups  of  words  are 
sentences  and  some  are  not.  You  are  to  take  up 
the  groups  one  by  one  and  tell  which  are  sentences 
and  which  are  not. 

A  sentence,  of  course,  gives  a  complete  thought.  It 
satisfies  you  that  something  has  been  said.  If  some¬ 
one  should  say  to  you.  Ten  dollars,  you  would  wonder 
what  he  meant;  but  if  someone  should  say  to  you,  I 
will  give  you  ten  dollars  for  your  bicycle,  you  would  know 
exactly  what  he  meant.  Which  group  of  words  is  a 
sentence? 

GROUPS  OF  WORDS 

1 .  under  the  greenwood  tree 

2.  if  I  had  a  dollar 

3.  Jack  tumbled  down  the  hill 

4.  unless  you  go  too 

5.  the  boy  lay  asleep 

6.  by  the  side  of  a  noisy  brook 
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7.  I  should  like  to  buy  a  new  ball 

8.  they  were  sitting  together 

9.  along  a  deserted  road 

10.  I  won’t  go 

1 1 .  they  wandered  alone 

12.  giving  his  head  a  bad  bump 

13.  over  the  house 

14.  when  you  are  ready 

15.  give  me  a  cup 

16.  across  the  river 

17.  he  has  gone 

18.  she  threw  her  ball 

19.  to  put  the  milk  in 

20.  drive  on 

21.  I  wouldn’t  do  that 

22.  this  fruit  is  sold 

23.  he  was  very  brave  and  strong 

24.  after  he  had  gone 

25.  he  bought  that  knife 

26.  we  left  the  house 

27.  at  seven  cents  a  pound 

28.  for  half  a  dollar 

29.  when  Washington  was  a  boy 

30.  if  I  were  you 

How  many  complete  thoughts,  that  is,  how  many 
sentences,  have  you  found  in  these  groups  of  words? 
Count  them.  What  part  are  they  of  the  whole  number? 

Parts  of  Sentences 

It  was  probably  easy  for  you  to  see  that  '‘under 
the  greenwood  tree”  (page  226)  does  not  make  com¬ 
plete  sense,  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  sentence.  But 
the  fifth  group  of  words,  ‘‘the  boy  lay  asleep,”  makes 
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complete  sense  and  is  a  sentence.  However,  “under 
the  greenwood  tree”  is  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and  it  can 
be  added  to  “the  boy  lay  asleep,”  making.  The  hoy 
lay  asleep  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Notice  the  second  group  of  words.  It  does  not 
make  complete  sense,  because  it  does  not  tell  what 
the  speaker  would  do  with  the  dollar  if  he  had  it. 
Look  farther  down  the  list,  and  you  will  find  a 
complete  sentence  to  which  “if  I  had  a  dollar”  may 
be  joined.  Adding  another  part  to  a  complete  sentence 
gives  an  additional  idea  to  the  whole. 

Do  you  think  you  understand  this  explanation  with 
one  reading? 

Here  are  some  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Take  the  third  group  of  words.  Is  it  a  sentence  or  not? 
Why  ? 

b.  Find  another  group  of  words  that  will  add  an  idea  to  it. 
Write  the  complete  sentence  and  the  part  of  a  sentence  together 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper,  as  one  longer  sentence. 

c.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  other  groups  of  words. 

Were  you  able  to  follow  these  directions  with  one 
reading? 


12.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  ONE 

You  will  now  have  a  test  on  what  you  have  been 
studying.  First  read,  silently  and  without  discussion, 
the  whole  test  on  page  229.  Then  y^ou  will  be  given 
some  direetions. 
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TEST 

1.  a.  What  is  the  suffix  in  throwing^ 

h.  What  are  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  word  classroom? 

2 .  Make  a  title  for  this  paragraph : 

A  dog  is  a  faithful  friend.  He  follows  his  master  day 
in  and  day  out  if  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  guards  his  property 
and  his  children,  and  will  go  through  any  danger  to  protect 
him.  While  a  cat  permits  herself  to  be  petted,  the  dog 
begs  to  be  caressed  by  the  hand  of  his  master. 

3.  If  there  are  three  main  parts  to  a  story,  how  many  para¬ 
graphs  should  there  be  ? 

4.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  on  top  of  the  house.  Is  it 
a  sentence  or  merely  a  part  of  a  sentence? 

5.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  The  pigeon  perched  on  top  of 
the  house.  Is  it  a  sentence  or  merely  a  part  of  a  sentence? 

6.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  If  I  wanted  to  go  fishing, 
I  should  have  to  get  some  fishhooks.  Is  it  a  sentence  or  merely  a 
part  of  a  sentence? 

7.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  if  I  wanted  to  go  fishing.  Is 
it  a  sentence  or  merely  a  part  of  a  sentence  ? 

8.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  Our  house  is  white.  Is  it  a 
sentence  or  merely  a  part  of  a  sentence? 

9.  Think  of  this  group  of  words:  When  I  was  in  first  grade. 
Is  it  a  sentence  or  merely  a  part  of  a  sentence? 

10.  Add  enough  to  When  I  was  in  first  grade  to  make  it  a 
complete  sentence. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  write  the  test.  Read  and 
follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Head  your  paper  as  you  do  when  you  write  a  composition. 

h.  Next  write  the  answers  to  the  questions,  numbering  the 
answers  as  the  questions  are  munbered.  Note  that  the  first 
question  has  two  parts,  which  are  lettered.  Copy  the  letters. 
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Judging  Your  Work 

Now  you  will  score  another  pupil’s  work  and  he  will 
score  yours.  In  other  words,  you  will  pass  judgment 
upon  his  work  and  he  will  pass  judgment  upon  yours. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Exchange  papers  with  some  pupil. 

h.  Read  the  answer  to  the  first  question,  part  a.  Consider 
what  is  the  correct  answer.  Someone  will  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Next  consider  the  answer  to  part  h.  If  the  answers  to 
both  parts  are  correct,  write  a  C  (meaning  Correct)  after  the  com¬ 
plete  answer. 

c.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  answers.  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  may  be  worded  in  several  different  ways,  but  it 
must  be  a  good  title.  It  will  be  the  hardest  to  score.  Think  care¬ 
fully  and  be  fair  in  your  judgment. 

d.  Count  the  C's  on  the  paper  and  write  the  number  at  the  top. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  grade  the  paper  on  a  scale  of  loo  per  cent.  It 
will  be  a  good  problem  in  arithmetic.  You  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  about  the  first  question.  Why? 

FURTHER  DIRECTIONS 

a.  If  you  made  loo  per  cent,  your  work  is  done.  You  may 
spend  your  time  reading  library  books,  studying  review  lessons 
in  other  subjects  which  you  find  hard,  or  working  at  some  individ¬ 
ual  task  or  project  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested.  You 
may  also  be  called  upon  to  help  those  who  did  not  make  loo  per 
cent.  You  should  not  feel  that  you  have  time  to  waste,  for  there 
are  always  many  worth-while  things  to  do. 

h.  If  you  did  not  make  loo  per  cent,  you  must  do  more  work. 
You  must  copy  from  the  blackboard  the  right  answers  to  the 
questions  you  have  missed,  and  you  must  find  out  why  you 
failed.  Perhaps  you  will  have  to  turn  back  in  the  book  for  help. 
Perhaps  the  teacher  or  the  loo  per  cent  pupils  will  help  you. 
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Get  help  from  some  of  these  sources.  At  a  later  time,  say  the 
next  day,  rewrite  the  answers  you  missed. 

13.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

You  have  learned  that  a  sentence  is  the  expression 
of  a  complete  thought,  and  you  have  learned  that  even 
a  complete  sentence  may  have  a  part  of  a  sentence 
added  to  it. 

But  you  have  not  learned  why  some  groups  of  words 
make  complete  sense  and  why  some  do  not.  To  learn 
this  is  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  grammar. 

Every  sentence  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
Subject  and  predicate  make  complete  sense.  Think 
of  this  sentence: 

Jack  tumbled  down  the  hill. 

One  word  tells  who  tumbled  down  the  hill.  Who 
was  it?  The  name  of  this  person  is  the  subject. 

Other  words  tell  what  Jack  did.  Ydiat  did  he  do? 
The  words  that  answer  the  question  are  the  predicate. 

Write  the  sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Draw  a  line 
under  the  subject.  Draw  two  lines  under  the  predicate. 

14.  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES— EXERCISE 

Here  are  some  sentences  with  questions  after  them. 
The  questions  will  help  you  determine  which  words 
are  subjects  and  which  are  predicates. 

SENTENCES  AND  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  boy  lay  asleep.  {j¥ho  lay  asleep?  What  is  the  sub¬ 
ject?  What  was  the  boy  doing?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

2.  I  should  like  to  buy  a  new  ball.  {Who  would  like  to  buy  a 
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new  ball?  What  is  the  subject?  What  is  it  “I”  would  like  to 
do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

3 .  The  boys  were  sitting  together.  (Who  were  sitting  together  ? 
What  is  the  subject?  What  were  the  boys  doing?  What  is  the 
predicate  ?) 

4.  I  won’t  go.  (TU/io  won’t  go ?  What  is  the  subject?  What 
is  it  that  “ I ”  won’t  do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

5.  The  girls  wandered  alone.  {yVho  wandered  alone?  What 
is  the  subject?  What  did  the  girls  do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

6.  Give  me  the  cup.  (The  subject  is  not  expressed,  but  is 
understood.  What  is  the  subject?  What  is  the  person  addressed 
to  do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

7.  He  has  gone.  {Who  has  gone?  What  is  the  subject? 
What  has  “he”  done?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

8.  She  threw  the  ball.  {Who  threw  the  ball?  What  is  the 
subject?  What  did  “she”  do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

9.  Drive  on.  (The  subject  is  understood.  What  is  it  ?  What 
is  the  person  addressed  to  do?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

10.  This  fruit  is  sold.  {What  is  sold?  What  is  the  subject? 
What  has  happened  to  “this  fruit”?  What  is  the  predicate?) 

Ten  pupils  will  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  each  will 
write  one  of  the  sentences.  He  will  underline  each 
subject  once  and  each  predicate  twice.  Help  him 
correct  any  errors  you  discover  in  his  work. 

What  two  parts  must  every  sentence  have? 

What  are  required  to  make  complete  sense? 

16.  COMPLETE  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Supplying  Complete  Predicates 

All  the  words  that  make  up  a  subject  are  called  the 
complete  subject.  All  the  words  that  make  up  a  predi¬ 
cate  are  called  the  complete  predicate. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  unfinished  sentences.  The  words 
given  are  the  complete  subjects.  You  are  to  add 
complete  predicates.  A  complete  predicate  is  usually 
several  words,  but  it  may  be  only  one.  The  words 
you  add  will  say  something,  that  is,  they  will  assert, 
or  predicate,  something  about  the  subject. 

Each  sentence,  when  finished,  should  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  Each  complete  subject  should  be 
underlined  once,  and  each  predicate  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  The  long  rainy  day - . 

2 .  A  wet  automobile - . 

3 .  A  muddy  wagon - . 

4.  The  ditches  by  the  side  of  the  road - . 

5.  The  chickens  in  the  barnyard - . 

6.  The  cattle  in  the  pasture - . 

7.  Some  birds  in  a  tree - . 

8.  The  wheat  fields - . 

9.  The  waterspout  at  the  corner  of  the  house - . 

10.  The  gravel  path  to  the  gate - . 

11.  The  distant  hills - . 

12.  The  windowpane - . 

13.  Father’s  umbrella - . 

14.  My  brother’s  rubber  boots - . 

15.  The  rain  on  the  roof - . 

16.  The  garden - . 

17.  The  flower  beds - . 

18.  A  man  without  an  umbrella - . 

19.  I - . 

20.  Rainy  days - . 

2 1 .  Rainy  nights - . 

22.  Days  of  sunshine - . 
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16.  COMPLETE  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Supplying  Complete  Subjects 

Here  is  a  number  of  unfinished  sentences.  They 
need  complete  subjects,  and  you  are  to  supply  them. 
Remember:  a  complete  subject  may  be  one  word  or 
many  words.  /,  he,  she,  it,  they,  we,  etc.,  may  be  com¬ 
plete  subjects;  the  hoys,  Alice  and  her  brother,  you  and 
I,  the  long  flagpole,  etc.,  may  all  be  complete  subjects. 

Write  the  finished  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  and 
underline  the  parts  to  show  subjects  and  predicates. 

sentences 

1.  - fell  down  in  the  mud. 

2.  - went  down  the  street. 

3 .  - belongs  to  my  brother. 

4.  - was  ill  yesterday. 

5.  - will  be  here  tomorrow. 

6.  - has  been  badly  hurt. 

7.  - has  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

8.  - was  entering  the  house. 

9.  - gave  me  a  present. 

10.  - is  not  allowed  to  play  ball. 

11.  - will  entertain  you. 

1 2 .  - saw  me  at  the  grocery. 

13.  - gave  me  a  ride  home. 

14.  - is  in  the  dining  room. 

15.  - will  arrive  at  ten  o’clock. 

16.  - must  be  teasing  us. 

17.  - does  not  study  well. 

18.  - taught  me  to  play  the  violin. 

19.  - is  a  jolly  girl. 

20.  - went  to  church  this  morning. 
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17.  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  STORY 

Here  is  a  ver}^  short  story  for  you  to  read  silently: 

What  Was  Crawling? 

One  day  Tommy  Temple  and  his  little  sister  were  play¬ 
ing  on  the  back  porch.  Suddenly  Tommy  saw  something 
crawling  on  the  floor,  and  he  cried,  ‘  ‘  0  Sally !  What ’s  that  ?  ’  ’ 
Sally  bent  over  and  looked  closely.  She  replied,  “I  don’t 
know.  Tommy.” 

“It  is  like  a  Httle  worm,  SaUy,”  said  Tommy,  much 
excited. 

“Yes,  Brother,  and  it  has  little  hairs  sticking  out  all 
aroimd  it,”  said  Sally. 

“It  has  a  funny  little  nose,”  said  Tommy. 

“And  a  httle  point  for  a  tail,”  SaUy  observed. 

Then  Tommy  said,  “It  is  all  brown  and  black.” 

And  Sister  said,  “No,  it  is  yellow  imdemeath.” 

“I  wonder  where  it  is  going,”  Tommy  mused. 

Sahy  answered,  “Maybe  it  is  going  home.  Brother.” 

“Yes,  maybe  it  is,”  Tommy  replied. 

Then  Mother  came  in,  and  Tommy  cried  out,  “Mother, 
there’s  a  worm  with  a  muff  on.” 

Now  can  you  teU  what  was  crawling  on  the  floor? 

Talk  about  the  story  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  A  story,  like  a  paragraph  or  a  longer  composition,  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending.  What  is  the  beginning  of  this 
story?  How  does  it  prepare  you  to  understand  what  follows? 

h.  What  is  the  middle  of  the  story?  What  facts  are  brought 
out  that  help  you  to  understand  the  ending  of  the  story  ?  Give 
them  all. 

c.  What  is  the  ending  of  the  story?  Is  it  a  good  ending? 
Why  ?  Does  it  really  flt  what  precedes  ? 
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A  Further  Study  of  the  Story  — 
Punctuation,  Indentation 

Now  talk  about  the  way  the  story  is  written. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

a.  Three  pupils  will  read  the  story  aloud.  One  will  read  what 
Tommy  says,  and  nothing  else.  Another  will  read  what  Sally 
says,  and  nothing  else.  The  third  will  read  everything  else,  that 
is,  the  explanations. 

h.  Why  are  quotation  marks  used?  Where  are  they  used? 
Would  the  reading  be  easy  if  they  were  omitted? 

c.  Why  is  a  comma  used  either  before  or  after  a  quoted  sen¬ 
tence?  You  will  see  if  you  read  one  of  the  sentences  aloud. 

d.  Why  is  there  a  comma  in  “I  don’t  know.  Tommy”?  You 
will  see  if  you  read  the  expression  aloud.  What  is  a  term  of 
address?  Find  others  in  the  story. 

e.  Why  is  a  comma  used  after  yes  or  no?  You  will  see  if  you 
read  aloud  a  sentence  containing  one  of  the  words. 

/.  Is  the  story  written  in  one  long  paragraph,  with  one  line 
indented  ? 

g.  Try  to  explain  why  so  many  lines  are  indented. 

h.  Think  of  this  sentence:  ''It  has  a  funny  little  nose”  said 
T ommy.  What  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  ?  What  part 
is  an  explanation?  Is  the  sentence  a  part  of  a  long  paragraph? 

i.  Why  are  there  apostrophes  in  “what’s,”  “don’t,”  and 
“there’s”? 

18.  THE  APOSTROPHE 

Contractions  ;  Possession 

You  know  how  to  use  apostrophes,  but  you  proba¬ 
bly  forget  to  use  them  sometimes.  Tell  why  they  are 
used  in  the  list  of  words  at  the  top  of  the  following 
page. 
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These  are  the  words: 


doesn’t 

father’s  hat 

won’t 

hadn’t 

shouldn’t 

boys’  coats 

can’t 

a  girl’s  dress 

girls’  games 

didn’t 

a  boy’s  game 

haven’t 

they’ll 

it ’s  mine 

isn’t 

I’ll 

aren’t 

we’re 

Alice’s  house 
they  ’re 


'\\Tiy  does  the  apostrophe  sometimes  come  before 
the  5  and  sometimes  after  it? 

Here  are  some  sentences  wdth  blank  spaces  in  them. 
For  each  blank  space  you  are  to  find  a  word,  or  a 
contraction  of  two  words,  in  which  an  apostrophe  is 
needed.  You  are  always  to  give  the  reason  for  its  use. 
The  sentences  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 


SEXTENXES 

1.  A  horse - have  horns. 

2.  Horses - eat  meat. 

3.  You - lift  a  house. 

4.  - not  a  very  pleasant  day. 

5.  - games  are  often  rough. 

6.  A - hat  usually  has  much  color  on  it. 

7.  There - any  snow  here  in  summer. 

8.  A  rabbit - much  of  a  tail. 

9.  I  think - going  to  rain. 

10.  Dogs - any  wings. 

11.  Mr.  Crow - any  white  feathers  when  I  saw  him  last. 

12.  A  lion - eat  grass. 

13.  I  believe - time  to  go. 

14.  An  elephant - climb  a  tree. 

15.  Fishes - —birds. 

16.  The  folks - here,  but - coming. 

17.  - dresses  are  not  always  tidy. 
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18.  A  donkey - a  very  good  singer. 

19.  A  chicken - much  brain. 

20.  Some  words - look  right  without  apostrophes  in  them. 

This  exercise  is  not  given  you  for  your  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  remind  you  that  apostrophes  must  be 
used  when  they  are  needed. 

19.  PUNCTUATING  A  STORY* 

As  you  will  write  stories  occasionally,  you  may  need 
practice  in  punctuating  conversation.  Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Below  and  on  page  239  is  an  old  fable,  rewritten  in 
conversational  form.  Read  it  silently. 

h.  Now  prepare  to  copy  the  story  and  punctuate  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  Write  your  heading  in  the  usual  way  at  the  top  of  your 
paper.  One  pupil  will  write  at  the  blackboard. 

c.  Take  up  each  speech  and  its  explanation  in  turn.  Deter¬ 
mine  where  quotation  marks  should  be  used,  where  commas 
before  or  after  quotations  should  be  used,  where  commas  should 
be  used  after  yes  and  no,  and  where  commas  should  be  used  with 
terms  of  address.  The  capitals  that  begin  quotations  will  be 
given  to  help  you. 

d.  As  you  talk  about  how  a  speech  and  its  explanation  should 
be  written,  the  pupil  at  the  blackboard  will  write  it  down.  When 
everybody  is  satisfied,  copy  it  on  your  paper. 

The  Fox  Who  Lost  His  Tail 
A  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail  came  sneaking  up  to  a  group 

of  foxes  who  were  standing  in  the  forest.  An  old  fox  said 

My  brother  has  lost  his  tail. 

Yes  brother  so  you  have  said  a  young  fox,  addressing  the 

newcomer. 

*For  “Dictation,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  401. 
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The  old  fox  spoke  again,  saying  I  am  very  sorry  brother. 

I  am  sorry  too  my  friend  said  the  young  fox. 

The  old  fox  said  It  must  be  sad  to  be  without  a  tail. 

Very  sad  indeed  said  the  young  fox. 

I  lost  it  in  a  trap  said  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail. 

Very  sad,  very  sad  said  the  old  fox,  very  sad  indeed. 

Yes  it  makes  me  weep  said  the  young  fox.  Don’t  you 
see  my  tears  ? 

Then  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail  said  A  tail  is  a  bother. 

A  bother!  repeated  the  old  fox  in  surprise. 

Yes  a  bother!  answered  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail. 

I  am  amazed  my  brother  said  the  young  fox. 

Because  it  is  very  heavy  explained  the  fox  who  had  lost 
his  tail. 

Mine  doesn’t  seem  so  observed  the  old  fox. 

The  young  fox  said  Mine  is  very  light. 

Then  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail  said  A  tail  is  very  ugly 
brothers. 

Mine  is  beautiful  said  the  young  fox. 

So  is  mine  added  the  old  fox. 

It  is  no  great  loss  said  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail. 

Just  the  same  replied  the  young  fox  I  am  going  to  keep 
away  from  traps. 

I  advise  you  to  cut  your  tails  off  said  the  fox  who  had  lost 
his  tail. 

Then  the  old  fox  winked  at  the  others  and  began  to  laugh 
loudly.  You  would  not  so  advise  us  said  he  if  you  had  not 
lost  your  own  tail. 

Did  you  find  any  broken  quotations  in  the  story? 
Here  is  one:  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story/’  said 

my  mother,  “about  a  fox  who  lost  his  tail.”  Why  is 
the  quotation  said  to  be  broken?  Go  over  your  work 
again  and  make  changes  if  necessary. 
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Hereafter,  when  you  write  stories,  look  at  your  copy 
of  this  story  and  at  the  story  called  What  Was  Crawling? 
to  make  sure  that  you  write  conversation  correctly. 


20.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  picture  on  page  241. 

You  and  your  classmates  will  write  a  conversation 
about  the  picture  by  working  it  out  together.  One 
pupil  will  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  what  you 
agree  upon  after  you  have  talked  about  the  question. 
Read  each  question  silently,  select  the  answer  that  fits 
the  story  best,  and  ask  the  pupil  at  the  blackboard  to 
write  it  down.  See  that  no  mistakes  are  made  in 
indentation  and  in  the  use  of  commas,  quotation 
marks,  and  capital  letters. 

Write  the  story  in  the  past  tense,  that  is,  as  if  it 
happened  some  time  ago  rather  than  in  the  present 
time. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  did  the  boy  see  when  he  entered  the  cobbler’s  shop? 
What  did  the  cobbler  notice  about  the  boy?  Tell  in  two  or  three 
sentences. 

h.  What  did  the  boy  ask  the  cobbler?  How  did  he  ask  it? 

c.  What  did  the  cobbler  say  about  the  shoes  ? 

d.  How  did  the  answer  strike  the  boy?  What  did  he  say? 

e.  Notice  the  shoes  on  the  shelf.  What  did  the  cobbler  say 
about  them? 

/.  Did  this  interest  the  boy?  What  did  he  say? 

g.  Think  carefully  about  the  ending  of  the  story.  How  was 
the  difficulty  solved? 
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When  the  story  has  been  finished,  three  pupils  will 
read  it.  One  will  read  what  the  boy  said,  one  what  the 
cobbler  said,  and  one  the  explanations. 

Are  commas,  quotation  marks,  and  capitals  cor¬ 
rectly  used? 

Is  the  story  well  organized?  Has  it  a  beginning  that 
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prepares  for  what  follows?  Has  it  a  middle  that  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  ending?  Has  it  an  ending  that  is  interest¬ 
ing?  Is  it  as  good  as  the  story  about  the  caterpillar? 

21.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  TWO 

You  have  had  one  test,  and  have  had  careful  direc¬ 
tions  for  carrying  it  out.  Hereafter  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  give  you  the  questions,  for  you  can  turn 
back  to  page  229  and  review  the  directions. 

TEST 

1.  Supply  a  subject  for  this  predicate:  -  ate  an  ice  cream 

cone.  (Remember  that  a  complete  subject  may  be  one  word  or 
more  than  one.) 

2.  Supply  a  subject  for  this  predicate:  -  ran  after  the 

chickens. 

3.  Supply  a  predicate  for  this  subject :  The  frightened  dog - . 

(Remember  that  a  complete  predicate  may  be  one  word  or  more 
than  one  word.) 

4.  Supply  a  predicate  for  this  subject:  We - . 

5.  Copy,  and  underline  the  subject  once  and  the  predicate 
twice:  The  big  airplane  was  flying  low. 

6.  Copy,  and  underline  the  subject  once  and  the  predicate 
twice :  They  saw  a  flock  of  crows  in  the  field. 

7.  Copy  the  words  below,  and  use  apostrophes  where  needed: 

arent  isnt  theyre  thats  mine  Bobs  top 

dont  wont  boys  hats  the  boys  hat  theyll 

8.  Copy,  and  use  quotation  marks:  Let's  hurry,  he  said. 

9.  Copy,  and  use  quotation  marks:  She  called  to  us,  Bring 
my  gloves. 

10.  Copy,  and  use  quotation  marks:  If  you  are  in  a  hurry, 
Mother  said,  you  had  better  not  wait  for  me. 
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Judging  Your  Work 


Turn  back  to  page  230  for  directions. 

Your  subjects  and  predicates  will  be  different  from 
those  supplied  by  other  pupils ;  but  they  will  be  correct 
if  each  subject  and  predicate  make  a  complete  thought. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  are  to  do  more  work  if  you 
do  not  score  100  per  cent.  The  tests  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sirre  that  you  understand  the 
work  you  have  gone  over,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  giving  you  review  if  you  need  it. 
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Talk  again  without  writing.  Some  titles  are  given 
below.  If  your  talk  will  have  two  or  more  topics, 
think  about  the  topics  so  as  to  make  them  clear  when 
you  speak. 


A  Collision 

Exploring  an  Old  House 
A  Camp  Fire 
Borrowing  an  Umbrella 
Tadpoles  in  a  Bowl 


Hunting  Bullfrogs 
Exploring  a  New  House 
A  Relay  Race 
A  Water  Bird's  Nest 
Making  Escalloped  Potatoes 


After  you  have  finished  speaking,  the  class  will  ask 
you  whether  yotrr  talk  was  composed  of  more  than  one 
part,  and  if  so,  how  many.  You  will  tell  how  many 
paragraphs  your  talk  would  have  if  you  should  write  it. 

One  thing  you  should  remember  is  that  paragraphs 
must  not  be  too  short.  Two  or  three  little  sentences 
usually  are  not  enough  for  one  paragraph. 
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23.  NOUNS 

The  Kind  of  Words  That  May  Be  Subjects 

Study  the  words  in  the  lists  below.  Each  one  of 
these  words  is  a  noun.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  some¬ 
thing.  Take  the  words  up  one  by  one  and  tell  what 
they  are  the  names  of. 


Laura 

Andrew 

Mr.  Smith 

sheep 

St.  Louis 

Kansas 

horses 

children 

Philadelphia 

airplane 

ocean 

mercy 

anger 

woman 

man 

California 

Pacific  Ocean 

rain 

courage 

Bible 

Following  are  some  sentences  with  blank  spaces  in 
them.  The  nouns  from  the  list  above  fit  these  sen¬ 
tences  as  subjects.  See  whether  you  can  tell  which 
noun  belongs  in  each  sentence.  Copy  the  sentences 
and  talk  about  them. 

sentences 

1.  - is  one  of  the  largest  states  in  the  Union. 

2.  White - give  more  wool  than  black  ones  because  there 

are  more  of  them. 

3.  - is  not  so  tall  as  his  wife. 

4.  The - has  many  islands  in  it. 

5.  My  sister - is  younger  than  I. 

6.  - is  a  city  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

7.  - have  long  manes  and  tails. 

8.  An - sailed  over  us  this  morning. 

9.  Too  much - sometimes  leads  to  trouble. 

10.  A  heavy - was  carrying  a  big  basket  on  her  head. 

11.  A  fierce - was  beating  against  the  windows. 

12.  - was  once  the  seat  of  our  government. 

13.  - is  a  good  quality  in  a  judge. 
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14.  Many - like  school  better  than  vacation. 

15.  The - has  been  printed  in  many  languages. 

16.  The - is  very  salty. 

17.  A  very  little - had  on  a  silk  hat  and  a  very  long  coat. 

18.  - is  one  of  our  western  states. 

19.  My  brother - is  in  high  school. 

20.  A  little - often  helps  one  out  of  a  difficulty. 

24.  SIMPLE  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Finding  Them  in  Sentences 

Think  of  the  two  sentences  that  follow: 

Rain  fell. 

A  hea\’y  rain  fell  yesterda\’. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence  ?  That  is,  what  fell  ? 

b.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  second  sentence?  That  is,  what  fell? 

c.  Does  the  first  sentence  tell  what  kind  of  rain  fell?  Does 
the  second? 

d.  tMiat  words  in  the  second  sentence  modify,  or  belong  to, 
the  subject?  That  is,  what  words  tell  what  kind  of  rain  fell? 

e.  If  “a  heaw  rain”  is  the  complete  subject  of  the  second 
sentence,  what  is  the  simple  subject"^  In  other  words,  which  is 
the  most  important  word  in  the  complete  subject? 

/.  What  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence?  of  the  second 
sentence?  How  do  they  differ? 

g.  If  ‘‘feU  yesterday”  is  the  complete  predicate  of  the  second 
sentence,  what  is  the  simple  predicate'^  A  simple  predicate  may 
be  called  a  predicate  verb,  and  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
complete  predicate. 
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Here  are  some  directions.  Turn  back  to  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  preceding  lesson,  on  Nouns.  Take  up 
the  sentences  one  by  one.  Tell  what  is  the  simple 
subject  in  each  sentence.  Tell  what  words  modify 
or  belong  to  it.  Tell  in  what  sentences  the  simple 
and  the  complete  subjects  are  the  same. 

26.  PREDICATE  VERBS 

Supplying  Predicate  Verbs 

There  is  a  most  important  word,  or  small  group  of 
words,  in  every  complete  predicate  that  has  any 
length  at  all.  In  The  fire  engine  went  by  very  rapidly, 
'‘went”  is  the  most  important  word,  because  it  tells 
what  the  fire  engine  did.  “By  very  rapidly”  merely 
tells  how  it  went.  These  words  are  used  as  a  helper, 
or  modifier,  of  the  verb. 

In  The  dogs  harked  at  us,  “barked”  is  the  most 
important  word,  because  it  tells  what  the  dogs  did. 
“At  us”  merely  tells  at  whom  the  dogs  barked. 

In  these  sentences  “went”  and  “barked”  are  called 
predicate  verbs,  or  merely  verbs.  Has  go7ie,  will  go, 
have  harked,  will  hark,  and  many  other  short  groups 
of  words  are  also  predicate  verbs. 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  sentences  below  and  on 
page  247  with  verbs.  No  other  words  will  fit. 

SENTENCES 

1.  The  farmer’s  boy - to  the  stable.  (What  did  he  do?) 

2.  He - the  saddle  on  the  old  gray  horse. 

3.  He - a  sack  of  wheat  behind  the  saddle. 
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4.  He - the  horse. 

5.  The  old  gray  horse - slowly  out  of  the  farmyard. 

6.  He - slowly  down  the  lane. 

7.  The  boy - the  gate  into  the  big  road. 

8.  Then  he - the  gate. 

9.  Boy  and  horse - for  two  hours. 

10.  Then  they - to  the  mill. 

11.  The  mill - by  a  noisy  stream. 

12.  It - wheat  all  day. 

13.  The  boy - to  the  miller. 

14.  He - ,  “I  want  some  wheat  ground.” 

15.  The  miller - to  the  boy. 

16.  He - ,  “I  win  grind  your  wheat.” 

17.  So  the  miner  — - —  the  wheat. 

18.  He - it  into  flour. 

19.  He - some  of  the  flour  as  pay. 

20.  The  boy - the  flour  upon  the  horse’s  back. 

21.  Now  he - the  old  horse  again. 

2  2 .  Off  they - to  the  farm  again. 

23.  The  boy - the  horse  in  the  stable. 

24.  Then  he - the  flour  to  the  house. 

2  5 .  And  so  the  farmer’s  family - white  bread  for  many  a  day. 

26.  PREDICATE  VERBS 

Building  Sentences 

You  can  even  build  sentences  around  predicate 
verbs  alone.  Take  an  incomplete  sentence  like  this: 

- went - .  As  it  stands  it  has  but  one  word. 

But  if  you  were  to  ask  yourself,  Who  went?  you  might 
answer,  Jack.  In  this  way  you  have  added  a  subjeet. 
And  if  you  were  to  ask.  Where  did  Jack  go?  you  might 
answer,  up  the  hill.  Or  you  might  ask.  How  did  Jack 
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go?  The  answer  might  be  very  fast.  In  either  case 
you  have  added  something  to  a  predicate  verb.  The 
complete  sentences  are  therefore  Jack  went  up  the  hill 
and  Jack  went  very  fast. 

Build  complete  sentences  from  the  following  predi¬ 
cate  verbs.  Sometimes,  you  will  notice,  a  verb  is 
more  than  one  word.  Write  the  sentences  on  the 
blackboard.  Draw  two  lines  under  each  predicate 
verb. 

SENTENCES 

1.  - saw  - .  (Who  saw?  What  did  the  person  see? 

How,  or  where,  or  when  did  the  person  see  it  ?) 

2.  - went - . 

3.  - has  gone - . 

4.  - did - . 

5.  - has  done - . 

6.  - has  seen - . 

7.  - can  sing - . 

8.  - has  sung - . 

9.  - ran - . 

10.  - have  run - -. 

11.  -  got  - . 

12.  - gets - . 

13.  - taught - . 

14.  - has  taught - . 

15.  - learn - . 

16.  - will  learn - . 

17.  - rang - . 

18.  - rings - . 

19.  - has  rung - . 

20.  - thought - . 

2 1 .  - came - . 
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22. 

—  comes - . 

23- 

—  has  come  — 

24. 

—  have  come  - 

25- 

wlii  come 

26. 

—  has  brought 

27- 

vull  take 

You  will  study  these  verbs,  as  well  as  others,  here¬ 
after. 

27.  VERBS  EXPRESSING  BEING 
Supplying  To  Be 

All  verbs  assert,  or  predicate,  but  they  do  not  all 
assert,  or  predicate,  action.  In  The  dog  harked, 
'‘barked”  asserts  an  action,  namely,  harking.  But  in 
The  dog  is  hungry,  no  action  is  asserted;  in  other  words, 
nothing  is  said  to  happen.  To  be  hungry  is  not  to 
act.  The  verb,  “is,”  merely  asserts  a  state  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dog,  namely,  hunger. 

AU  the  parts  of  the  verb  to  he  express  being;  that 
is,  they  assert  something  about  the  state  or  condition 
of  their  subjects.  Here  are  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
verb  to  he:  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  wnll  he,  shall  he,  has 
heen,  have  been,  should  he,  could  he,  might  he,  could 
have  heeji;  and  there  are  many  others  that  you  use 
many  times  a  day. 

Did  you  imderstand  all  this  with  one  reading?  If 
not,  did  you  read  it  again? 

Supply  parts  of  the  verb  to  he  in  the  sentences 
on  page  250.  Write  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 
Underline  the  verbs  twice. 
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SENTENCES 

1 .  The  dog - thirsty. 

2.  If  the  day  continues  warm,  we  all - thirsty. 

3.  The  sheep - sheared  when  I  was  at  the  creek. 

4.  My  collie - sheared  because  his  coat - so  heavy. 

5.  My  hair - often - cut  by  the  barber. 

6.  My  head - hot  in  summer,  so  my  hair - always  short. 

7.  In  summer  my  clothing - light. 

8.  My  feet - usually  bare. 

9.  Dressed  lightly,  I - more  comfortable. 

10.  If  I - lightly  dressed,  my  dog - also. 

11.  Therefore  he - sheared. 

12.  The  hair  of  horses - not  very  long  even  in  winter. 

13.  In  winter  it - a  little  longer  than  in  summer. 

14.  But  the  sheep!  They  would  smother  in  summer  if  their 

wool - not  cut. 

15.  As  to  pigs,  their  hair - neither  ver^^  thick  nor  very  warm. 

16.  They - never  sheared  or  shingled. 

1 7 .  - the  chickens  plucked  in  the  summer  ? 

18.  They - be  cooler,  but - they - beautiful? 

19.  If  a  goose - plucked  in  summer,  what  a  sight  he - . 

20.  But  we  humans - selfish;  we  do  not  shear  the  sheep  so 

that  they  -  more  comfortable,  but  merely  to  get  ourselves 

more  money. 


28.  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE 

Making  Questions 

Here  are  some  incomplete  sentences  about  which 
you  are  to  answer  some  questions: 

- have  long  tusks. 

Have - long  tusks  ? 

- is  the  largest  land  animal. 

Is - the  largest  land  animal  ? 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  What  words  are  missing  from  these  sentences? 
h.  Are  the  missing  words  subjects  or  predicates? 

c.  Which  sentences  are  questions  ? 

d.  Do  the  subjects  come  first  in  the  questions? 

Think  of  these  sentences: 

The  crane  has  a  very  long  neck. 

Has  the  crane  a  very  long  neck? 

Is  it  the  subject  or  the  predicate  in  each  sentence 
that  is  underlined  twice? 

In  the  following  sentences  you  are  to  do  four  things. 
First,  you  are  to  supply  the  missing  subject  in  each 
sentence,  whether  it  is  one  word  or  more  than  one. 
Second,  you  are  to  turn  each  sentence  into  a  question. 
Third,  you  are  to  write  each  question  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  paper  at  your  seat.  Fourth,  you  are  to  under¬ 
line  each  subject  once  and  each  predicate  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1.  - is  the  fiercest  animal. 

2.  - has  stripes  around  his  body. 

3.  - have  horns  on  their  noses. 

4.  - gores  his  enemies  with  his  horns. 

5.  - is  the  fiercest  sea  animal. 

6.  - can  bite  a  man  in  two. 

7.  - runs  faster  than  any  other  dog. 

8.  - has  larger  eyes  than  any  other  bird. 

9.  - is  man’s  best  friend. 

10.  - eats  other  birds. 

11.  - is  our  national  emblem. 

12.  - purrs  when  she  is  petted. 
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13.  - barks  when  he  is  angry. 

14.  - barks  also  if  he  is  very  happy. 

1 5.  - gives  milk  for  us  to  drink. 

16.  - lays  eggs  for  us  to  eat. 

17.  - is  the  flesh  of  cattle. 

18.  - is  the  flesh  of  sheep. 

19.  - is  the  flesh  of  hogs. 

20.  - could  not  get  along  very  well  without  animals. 

If  you  find  it  hard  to  recognize  the  subject  of  a 
question,  turn  it  into  a  statement  and  try  again. 

29.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  THREE 

Here  are  the  questions  for  your  next  test. 

TEST 

1.  a.  What  is  tiger  the  name  of? 
h.  What  are  nouns? 

2.  Supply  a  noun  to  be  the  subject  of  this  incomplete  sentence: 
- is  a  good  tennis  player. 

3.  Supply  a  noun  to  be  the  subject  of  this  incomplete  sentence: 

Last - was  a  very  cold  season. 

4.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and  underline  the  simple 
subject:  A  green  racing  car  just  went  by. 

5.  What  words  help,  or  modify,  the  simple  subject? 

6.  Supply  a  predicate  verb  in  this  incomplete  sentence:  We 
- into  the  green  pasture. 

7.  What  words  help,  or  modify,  the  predicate  verb? 

8.  Build  a  sentence  around  this  predicate  verb:  -  called 

9.  Think  of  these  sentences:  The  girl  was  rolling  a  hoop.  The 
girl  was  tall.  Which  sentence  has  a  verb  expressing  being? 

10.  Copy,  and  underline  the  subject  in  each  of  these  two  sen¬ 
tences:  The  night  was  dark.  Was  the  night  dark? 
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Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  of  some  pupil  and  let  him  judge 
yours. 

Remember  that  you  are  expected  to  keep  on  studying 
if  you  do  not  make  a  perfect  score  in  the  test.  If  you 
are  successful  the  first  time,  try  to  find  some  worth¬ 
while  work  to  do  while  the  others  are  studying. 

30.  HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  PRONOUNCE 
Words  Ending  in  ~ing 

Some  people  are  very  careless  in  pronouncing  words. 
For  example,  they  pronounce  the  final  syllable  -ing  as 
if  it  were  -in. 

Here  is  an  exercise  to  give  practice  in  pronouncing 
this  important  syllable  correctly.  First,  each  pupil 
will  read  the  sentences  silently.  If  there  are  words 
he  does  not  understand,  he  will  look  them  up  in  the 
dictionary.  Then  several  pupils  will  take  turns  in 
reading  the  sentences  aloud — slowly  and  carefully. 
All  the  pupils  will  read  the  last  sentence  together. 

SENTENCES 

1.  In  the  autumn  a  red  leaf  was  trembling  on  its  stem. 

2.  The  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  boughs  of  the  tree  were 
shaking. 

3.  The  stem  of  the  red  leaf  was  weakening  and  weakening. 

4.  At  last  the  stem  broke,  and  the  leaf  went  sliding  and  gliding 
down. 

5.  Beneath  the  tree  a  brook  was  playing. 

6.  And  into  the  brook  the  red  autumn  leaf  went  sliding  and 
gliding. 
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7.  First  it  found  itself  loitering  in  a  little  eddy. 

8.  Then  it  went  onward,  slipping  among  some  rough  rocks. 

9.  Then  it  went  ducking  and  bobbing  and  bouncing  down  a 
little  ripple  in  the  running  brook. 

10.  Soon  it  was  loitering  again  in  a  little  whirling  eddy. 

1 1 .  There  was  no  resting  for  the  little  red  autumn  leaf,  for  soon 
it  was  gliding  and  sliding  down  a  swiftly  running  rapids. 

12.  Now  came  a  tumbling,  roaring,  splashing  waterfall,  and 
down  went  the  leaf  in  the  tumbling,  roaring,  splashing  water. 

13.  Beneath  the  tumbling,  roaring,  splashing  waterfall  was  a 
whirling,  swirling  pool ;  and  there  the  red  autumn  leaf  kept  a-whirl- 
ing  and  a-swirling  for  hours  and  hours. 

14.  After  hours  and  hours  the  shifting  wind  caught  the  red 
autumn  leaf,  and  soon  it  was  twisting  and  twirling. 

1 5 .  The  rushing  current  caught  it  and  sent  it  sliding  and  gliding 
down  a  seething  rapids. 

16.  But  all  this  time  the  red  autumn  leaf  was  soaking  up  the 
water,  and  slowly  sinking,  sinking,  down  into  the  running  brook ; 
and  at  last  it  sank  among  the  waving  water  weeds,  where  now  it 
is  resting. 

17.  {All  the  class  reading  together,)  This  is  how  the  red  autumn 
leaf  went  sliding,  gliding,  loitering,  slipping,  ducking,  bobbing, 
bouncing,  whirling,  tumbling,  twisting,  twirling,  and  sinking 
down  the  running  brook  until  it  sank  among  the  waving  water 
weeds,  where  it  is  now  resting. 

Do  you  think  these  sentences  would  sound  better 
if  all  the  words  ending  in  -ing  were  pronounced  as  if 
they  ended  in  -in?  Well,  they  would  not.  Always 
pronounce  the  -ing — in  school,  at  home,  and  on  the 
playground. 

More  words  are  mispronounced  by  careless  persons 
than  can  be  corrected  in  this  book.  This  lesson 
should  teach  you  to  be  careful  at  all  times. 
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What  do  you  think  the  dog  will  do? 

Make  a  stoiy*  of  this. 

31.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Now  tell  a  story  mthout  doing  any  writing.  Some 
suggestive  titles  are  given  on  the  following  page.  Be 
careful  how  you  pronounce  words  ending  in  -ing. 
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Here  are  the  titles: 

Static 


Thinking  before  Acting 
Acting  before  Thinking 
How  I  Was  Frightened 
All  Eyes  on  Me 


How  a  Film  Is  Made 
The  Care  of  Teeth 


A  Dog  to  the  Rescue 
A  Snake  in  the  Grass 


A  Nest  on  the  Ground 


Give  and  get  help  as  usual.  Don’t  forget  words 
ending  in  Hng, 


32.  NUMBER 


Nouns  (names)  and  verbs  are  said  to  have  number. 
Study  these  sentences: 

The  boys  are  hungry. 

The  boy  is  hungry. 

Answer  some  questions. 


QUESTIONS 


a.  How  many  boys  are  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence? 

b.  How  many  boys  are  mentioned  in  the  second  sentence? 

c.  If  a  noun  meaning  one  thing  is  said  to  be  singular  number, 
which  sentence  has  a  singular  subject? 

d.  If  a  noun  meaning  more  than  one  thing  is  said  to  be  plural 
number,  which  sentence  has  a  plural  subject? 

e.  Are  the  verbs  the  same  in  both  sentences?  Which  verb  do 
you  take  to  be  singular  and  which  plural? 

33.  NUMBER  OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS 

Supplying  Simple  Subjects  and  Predicate  Verbs 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  sentences  on  pages  257- 
258.  Sometimes  you  will  supply  the  name  of  a  person 
or  thing  (a  noun),  or  a  word  like  /,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we. 
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they  (pronouns) ,  and  sometimes  you  will  supply  a  verb 
(or  predicate  verb,  to  use  the  full  expression).  Some¬ 
times  you  will  supply  more  than  one  subject  and  predi¬ 
cate  verb,  because  many  sentences  like  those  you  use 
every  day  have  more  than  one. 

Tell  whether  the  subjects  (noims  or  pronouns)  and 
verbs  are  singular  or  plural.  Many  nouns,  pronoims, 
and  verbs  change  their  form  to  show  whether  they  are 
singular  or  plural,  but  others  do  not.  The  verb  went, 
for  example,  is  either  singular  or  plural. 

Write  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Underline 
each  subject  once  and  each  predicate  verb  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  The  boy - the  stick,  and  the  dog - it  back. 

2 .  - like  to  throw  sticks,  and  dogs - to  run  and  get  them. 

3.  The - at  the  comer  raised  his  hand,  and  all  the  traffic 

4.  Policemen - very  necessary  at  busy  comers. 

5 .  The  mother - her  little  daughter  to  the  doctor,  and  the 

- gave  her  some  medicine. 

6.  - have  to  give  medicine  to  sick  people. 

7.  Seven  sparrows - on  a  telegraph  wire,  but  a  robin - 

them  away. 

8.  - often  sit  on  telegraph  wires. 

9.  The  cook - the  soup  bowl  on  the  table,  and  then - 

went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

10.  A  soup  spoon - on  the  table  by  each  plate. 

11.  There - seven  soup  spoons  in  all. 

12.  This  careless  boy - his  book  lying  on  the  fence. 

13.  - often  leave  their  belongings  in  the  wrong  place. 

14.  Three  girls - roimd  the  comer  as  I - by. 
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15.  Sunshine - after  the  clouds  have - away. 

16.  The - came  down  in  big  drops. 

17.  - your  sisters  at  the  party? 

18.  My - were  at  the  party,  but  yours - not. 

19.  We - that  you  would  be  there,  but  you - not. 

20.  I  -  that  there - three  thousand  beans  in  the  bag, 

but  there - only  two  thousand. 

Later  some  pupil  will  copy  a  composition  on  the 
blackboard.  Help  him  pick  out  the  subjects  and  tell 
whether  they  are  singular  or  plural. 

34.  COMPOUND  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Commas  in  Series 

Think  of  these  two  sentences: 

A  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  small  child  were  playing  together. 

The  wind  blew  dust  in  our  faces,  stifled  us,  and  nearly 

blinded  us. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  The  first  sentence  has  three  subjects.  What  are  they?  In 
other  words,  what  were  playing  together? 

h.  Why  are  the  commas  used?  You  can  tell  by  reading  the 
sentence  aloud. 

c.  How  many  predicates  has  the  second  sentence?  What  are 
they?  In  other  words,  what  three  things  was  the  wind  doing? 

d.  Why  are  the  commas  used?  You  can  tell  by  reading  the 
sentence  aloud. 

e.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  sentence  with  four,  five,  or 
more  subjects,  the  last  two  joined  by  andf  If  so,  how  should 
the  sentence  be  punctuated? 
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/.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  sentence  with  four,  five,  or 
more  predicate  verbs,  the  last  two  joined  by  andf 

g.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  “compound  subjects  and 
predicates”? 

h.  What  is  meant  by  “commas  in  series”? 

Whenever  words  or  groups  of  words  are  used  in 
series,  whether  subjects,  predicates,  or  other  construc¬ 
tions,  they  should  be  separated  by  commas. 

Here  are  some  sentences  with  subjects  in  series, 
that  is,  with  compound  subjects.  There  are  also 
sentences  with  predicates  in  series,  that  is,  with  com¬ 
pound  predicates.  No  commas  are  used.  Copy  the 
sentences  and  place  commas  where  they  are  needed. 
Tell  whether  the  subject  or  the  predicate  is  compound 
in  each  case.  When  you  have  finished,  talk  about 
each  sentence  in  class. 

SENTENCES 

1.  A  squirrel  a  rabbit  and  a  groundhog  ran  across  our  path. 

2.  Two  men  a  woman  a  little  girl  and  a  big  boy  came  up  the 
street. 

3.  Several  jaybirds  two  catbirds  and  a  robin  were  all  fighting 
a  little  owl. 

4.  The  crows  cawed  flapped  their  wings  and  flew  away. 

5.  Crows  hawks  and  blackbirds  were  in  our  woods  today. 

6.  Billy  Tom  and  I  set  a  mink  trap  by  the  river. 

7.  Our  horses  mules  and  cattle  all  run  together  in  the  south 
pasture. 

8.  On  farms  we  plow  the  land  harrow  it  plant  it  and  later  har¬ 
vest  our  crops. 

9.  The  wind  blew  the  snow  filled  the  hollows  with  it  and  piled 
it  around  the  houses. 
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10.  In  the  spring  the  children  on  the  farm  tend  the  garden  hunt 
eggs  in  the  bam  carry  water  to  the  hands  and  make  themselves 
generally  useful. 

11.  Children  in  the  city  mow  the  lawns  mn  errands  wash  the 
dishes  make  the  beds  sweep  the  porches  and  make  themselves 
generally  useful. 

12.  Country  children  pick  fmit  pack  it  in  boxes  and  help  get 
it  to  market. 

13.  City  children  go  to  the  stores  buy  fmit  take  it  home  and 
help  can  it. 

14.  Picking  fmit  packing  it  and  helping  to  get  it  to  market 
are  useful  labors. 

15.  Going  to  the  stores  for  the  fmit  taking  it  home  and  helping 
to  can  it  are  useful  labors. 

When  you  are  writing,  do  you  try  to  remember  to 
use  what  you  have  learned  about  writing?  Don’t 
forget  commas  in  series. 

35.  SENTENCE  STUDY 

Read  carefully  what  follows: 

If  my  skates  were  sharp,  I  would  go  skating  the  ice  is  fine  now. 

Is  it  just  one  sentence,  or  two?  Read  it  aloud  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  is  just  one  complete  idea,  or 
two.  Think  of  where  your  voice  stops  for  an  instant 
and  then  read  again.  The  place  cannot  be  after  “If 
my  skates  w^ere  sharp,”  for  that  is  only  a  part  of  a 
sentence;  although  the  group  of  words  has  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  it  does  not  make  complete  sense. 

Now  you  will  have  an  exercise  that  will  help  you 
to  avoid  writing  two  sentences  as  if  they  were  one. 
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This  is  a  mistake  you  should  try  very  hard  to  avoid. 
Your  knowledge  of  subjects  and  predicates  should 
help  you.  So  also  should  your  knowledge  of  what 
makes  complete  sense. 

After  every  number  below  and  on  page  262,  you  will 
find  what  appears  to  be  one  sentence,  but  is  really 
two  sentences.  Read  silently  or  aloud  to  determine 
where  the  first  sentence  ends  and  the  second  begins, 
and  think  of  the  period  and  capital  letter  that  should 
be  used.  A  few  pupils  who  think  they  can  write  the 
two  sentences  properly  will  go  to  the  blackboard. 
Those  seated  wdll  see  that  the  sentences  are  correctly 
written.  This  will  continue  imtil  all  the  sentences  have 
been  written  and  discussed.  All  pupils  should  then 
write  the  sentences  on  paper. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Winter  sports  are  very  enjoyable  for  boys  and  girls  they 
like  to  have  winter  come. 

2.  Winter  sport  is  best  in  a  hilly  country  in  a  fiat  country  there 
is  no  coasting. 

3.  A  steep  hill  with  a  long  level  stretch  at  the  bottom  is  a  joy 
to  children  they  like  long  slides. 

4.  But  a  fiat  country  may  have  a  winding  stream  where  the 
skating  is  good  this  frequently  happens. 

5.  Such  streams  usually  have  one  high  and  one  low  bank  the 
latter  affords  a  shelter  from  the  wind. 

6.  If  there  is  snow  on  the  ice,  the  boys  clear  it  off  then  the 
skating  is  good. 

7.  Sometimes  they  build  a  fire  and  roast  potatoes  nothing 
tastes  better. 

8.  Where  there  is  a  large  lake,  boys  fish  through  the  ice  they 
cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  build  a  hut  over  it. 
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9.  At  night  a  fire  built  near  the  hole  attracts  the  fish  they  bite 
well  then. 

10.  When  a  fish  is  caught,  it  is  thrown  out  on  the  ice  to  freeze 
then  it  keeps  well. 

1 1 .  Skiing  is  a  good  sport  where  hills  are  steep  it  is  a  sport  for 
men. 

12.  Men  descend  a  steep  hill  very  fast  they  leap  great  dis¬ 
tances. 

13.  It  looks  like  dangerous  sport  not  many  men  are  hurt, 
however. 

14.  There  are  contests  in  skiing  every  winter  they  draw  great 
crowds. 

15.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  winter  or  summer 
sports  afford  the  greater  fun  some  people  prefer  one  and  some 
the  other. 


36.  SENTENCE  STUDY  AGAIN 

Read  silently  what  follows.  Think  how  you  would 
read  it  aloud. 

In  the  country  boys  play  fox  and  hound  city  boys  don’t 
play  it  because  there  are  no  fields  to  run  over  wouldn’t  you 
rather  live  in  the  country 

Is  the  foregoing  one  sentence,  two,  or  three?  How 
many  times  do  you  find  complete  sense?  Does  your 
knowledge  of  subject  and  predicate  help  you?  Don’t 
think  that  “because  there  are  no  fields  to  run  over” 
is  a  sentence.  It  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  but 
it  does  not  make  complete  sense. 

Have  you  discovered  that  one  of  the  sentences  should 
have  a  question  mark  after  it? 

Do  with  the  following  sentences  just  what  you  did 
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with  those  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Look  out  for 
question  marks. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  YTien  spring  comes,  we  forget  the  pleasures  of  winter  skates 
and  sleds  are  put  away  now  there  are  other  kinds  of  fun. 

2 .  Is  not  marbles  likely  to  be  the  first  game  of  the  new  season 
perhaps  it  is  baU  both  are  good  games. 

3.  Marbles  make  the  hands  dirty  does  not  ball  damage  the 
fingers  still  they  are  both  good  games. 

4.  Hide  and  seek  is  a  good  game  for  small  children  if  there  are 
good  places  to  hide  trees  afford  concealment  so  also  do  bushes. 

5.  There  is  also  spinning  tops,  which  is  a  good  game  for  boys, 
and  sometimes  for  girls  do  you  happen  to  know  what  makes  a  top 
stand  up  it  is  a  most  amazing  thing. 

6.  It  is  quite  a  trick  to  spin  a  top  on  one’s  hand  can  everybody 
do  it  I  think  not. 

7.  Have  you  ever  played  fox  and  hound  it  is  a  good  game, 
especially  in  the  country  any  number  can  play  it. 

8.  Leapfrog  has  its  merits,  if  one  is  active  any  number  of  boys 
can  play  it  the  more  the  merrier. 

9.  If  you  are  fond  of  vigorous  action,  what  game  is  better  than 
cross  tag  for  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  they  run  this  way  and  that 
in  great  excitement,  trying  to  keep  from  being  tagged  there  is 
much  dodging  and  fast  running. 

10.  Jackstraws  is  a  game  that  girls  like  very  much  they  play 
it  by  the  hour,  sitting  on  the  floor  or  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill. 

11.  Hopscotch  is  also  an  interesting  game  for  both  boys  and 
girls  very  often  in  summer  one  sees  a  circle  drawn  on  the  sidewalk, 
in  chalk,  with  straight  lines  running  across  this  is  where  the  game 
has  been  played. 

12.  On  hot  summer  days  boys  seek  the  quiet  pools  of  the  wood¬ 
land  streams,  where  they  splash  by  the  hour  isn’t  it  great  sport 
no  one  will  deny  it. 
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Of  what  use  will  lessons  like  this  and  the  one  before 
it  be  to  you  as  you  write  your  compositions? 


37.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Some  subjects  are  given  below.  Choose  one  of  them 
or,  if  you  like,  take  another  they  may  suggest. 

As  you  speak,  think  about  your  sentences.  When 
you  have  expressed  a  complete  thought,  whether  it  is 
long  or  short,  your  voice  should  fall,  that  is,  come  to 
a  full  stop.  Do  not  begin  again  with  and.  If  you 
do,  you  will  be  linking  your  sentences  with  and,  which 
is  a  bad  habit. 


I  Was  Afraid,  But  I  Did  It 
A  Campaign  against  Flies 
Working  after  School  Hours 
My  Flower  Garden 
An  Inquisitive  Child 


Poor  Roads  and  Heavy  T rucks 
A  Bird's  Lesson  in  Flying 
My  Experience  with  Canoes 
An  Electric  Icebox 
Botching  the  Job 


Don’t  forget  to  give  help  and  get  help,  so  you  may 
improve  as  the  weeks  go  by. 


38.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  FOUR 

Here  are  the  questions  for  your  next  test. 

TEST 

1.  Write  all  the  singular  nouns  in  one  column  and  the  plural 
nouns  in  another: 

cat  horses  men  habits  derrick 

houses  boat  woman  beauty  shovels 

2.  Tell  whether  subject  and  verb  in  the  following  sentence  are 
singular  or  plural:  Many  trucks  have  gone  up  that  hill. 
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3.  Do  the  same  with  this  sentence:  Charles  has  a  new  overcoat. 

4.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and  use  commas  in  the  series 
of  subjects:  The  farmer's  barn  his  garage  and  his  house  are 
painted  green. 

5.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and  use  commas  in  the  series 
of  predicate  verbs:  The  policeman  caught  the  fellow  gave  him  a 
good  shaking  and  took  him  to  jail. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  with  three  predicate  verbs  following  this 

subject:  The  firemen - . 

7.  Write  the  following  as  two  sentences:  That  is  my  hook  if 
it  were  yours  it  wouldn't  have  my  name  in  it. 

8.  Write  the  following  as  one  sentence:  When  they  saw  you. 
They  came  directly  to  you. 

9.  Write  the  following  as  three  sentences:  Give  me  your  knife 
for  a  moment  I  want  to  use  it  is  it  sharp. 

10.  Tell  how  many  complete  sentences  are  in  the  following: 
The  night  was  cloudy  when  we  went  outdoors  the  street  lamps  were 
not  lit  we  had  to  grope  our  way  along. 


Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  of  some  pupil  and  let  him  judge 
yours  in  the  usual  way.  If  you  do  not  make  a  per¬ 
fect  score,  you  must  review  what  you  have  recently 
studied  and  try  again.  You  should  not  consider  your 
work  finished  until  you  have  passed  the  test. 

If  you  are  successful  at  first,  you  may  try  making 
some  tests  of  your  own.  Work  with  another  pupil  or 
with  a  small  group  of  pupils.  When  you  have  fin¬ 
ished,  perhaps  the  teacher  will  ask  you  to  copy  your 
tests  on  the  blackboard  so  they  may  be  studied  by  the 
whole  class.  This  is  another  way  of  giving  help. 
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39.  TWO  STORIES  BY  PUPILS 

Getting  Interest 

As  you  read  the  following  stories,  think  which  is 
the  more  interesting,  and  why. 

A  Wonderful  Circus 

“A  button!  A  button!  A  fancy  button  to  get  in  to  see 
the  most  wonderful  circus  in  the  U.  S.  A.!”  Everybody 
came  out  running  with  buttons  in  their  hands.  We  had  a 
box  full  of  large  buttons,  small  buttons,  round  buttons,  and 
square  buttons  too.  We  had  a  wooden  horse  which  we 
pretended  was  a  pony.  We  had  a  chair  on  his  back  for  a 
saddle,  and  I  was  the  dashing  lady  rider.  The  show  turned 
out  to  be  a  wonderful  one  indeed,  but  after  a  few  days  all  the 
children  wanted  their  buttons  back.  We  told  them  that 
they  had  seen  the  show,  so  their  buttons  were  gone  forever. 

The  Circus 

“Oh !  Oh !  Oh !  lam  going  to  the  circus.”  The  vision 
I  had  in  mind  was  seeing  the  elephants  on  roller  skates  and 
the  clowns  doing  their  fancy  tricks.  But,  to  my  surprise,  I 
did  not  see  the  elephants  on  roller  skates,  but  the  polar 
bears  instead.  I  could  not  keep  my  fists  from  being 
clenched,  for  I  thought  the  acrobats  on  the  trapeze  would 
fall  and  kill  themselves.  When  I  came  home,  I  told 
my  friends  of  the  thrilling  things  I  had  seen. 

Have  you  decided  which  is  the  more  interesting  story? 
Talk  about  the  questions. 

questions 

a.  Both  writers  have  the  same  subject.  What  is  it? 
h.  Which  writer  tells  you  things  you  really  did  not  expect? 
In  other  words,  which  one  surprises  you  a  little? 
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c.  Which  writer  gives  you  the  greater  number  of  facts  that  you 
like? 

d.  Which  writer  brings  his  story  to  an  amusing  end  ? 

Reorganizing  a  Story 

The  writer  of  the  first  story  could  have  made  a 
longer  one  out  of  her  material  if  she  had  wanted  to 
do  so.  She  really  has  three  topics  in  her  story.  Study 
the  following: 

OUTLINE 

I.  The  price  of  admission 

II.  Description  of  the  circus 

III.  Audience  dissatisfied 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  many  sentences  cover  the  topic  “the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion”?  Are  they  not  a  good  introduction?  Or  would  you  like 
to  add  something  ? 

b.  How  many  sentences  cover  the  topic  “description  of  the 
circus”?  Could  you  not  think  of  more  things  to  say?  Tell  a 
number  of  things  that  might  be  added. 

c.  Does  the  author  tell  you  why  the  audience  was  dissatisfied 
and  wanted  the  buttons  back?  What  reasons  can  you  think  of? 
Talk  about  the  subject  till  you  get  a  good  explanation. 

Rewriting  the  Story 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  rewrite  the  story. 
Follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Pretend  that  you  are  the  girl  who  wrote  the  story,  and  write 
it  again  in  your  own  words. 
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h.  Write  the  story  in  three  paragraphs.  Don’t  forget  to  indent 
the  first  lines  of  the  paragraphs. 

c.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  improve  the  first  paragraph, 
about  “the  price  of  admission.’’  Copy  it  just  as  it  stands. 

d.  Enlarge  the  second  paragraph  a  good  deal.  Give  a  good 
description  of  the  circus. 

e.  Enlarge  the  third  paragraph.  Tell  just  why  the  audience 
became  dissatisfied.  You  had  better  use  the  last  sentence  of  the 
story  just  as  the  writer  wrote  it,  for  it  is  very  good  indeed. 

/.  Some  pupils  will  write  at  the  blackboard  as  usual. 


Helping  the  Writers 

Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way.  First  help  those 
who  wrote  at  the  blackboard.  Be  sure  that  all  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  every  paragraph  belong  there.  Be  sure  that 
the  writer  has  punctuated  his  sentences  to  show  where 
they  begin  and  end. 

Exclamation  Points 

Think  of  the  following:  ''A  button!  A  button!  A 
fancy  button  to  get  in  to  see  the  most  wonderful  circus 
in  the  U.  S.  A.!'' 

You  know  how  to  use  the  period  and  the  question 
mark,  but  do  you  know  how  to  use  the  exclamation 
point  (!)?  Sometimes  it  is  used  after  full  sentences, 
as  in  What  a  boy  you  are!  But  usually  it  is  used  after 
such  words  as  Pshaw!  and  Nonsense!  and  groups  of 
words  that  are  exclaimed,  that  is,  uttered  in  an  excited 
manner.  Explain  the  use  of  each  exclamation  point 
in  the  two  circus  stories.  Decide  how  you  can  use  the 
exclamation  point  hereafter  in  your  own  writing. 
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Dictionary  Work 

Answer  the  following  questions  about  w’ords  in  the 
two  circus  stories.  Use  the  dictionar\\ 

QUESTIONS 

a.  tMiat  is  the  suffix  in  “wonderful”?  What  other  words 
can  you  think  of  that  have  the  same  suffix? 

h.  tMiat  is  a  prefix?  What  is  the  prefix  in  “pretended”? 
Look  in  the  dictionar}^  for  other  words  that  have  the  same 
prefix.  Show  that  “pretended”  has  both  a  prefix  and  a  sufifix. 

c.  Think  of  dashing.  Take  away  the  suffix.  Is  a  whole  word 
left?  Add  -ed  to  the  word.  Does  this  make  a  word?  Was  the 
spelling  changed  when  you  added  ~ed,  as  dhie  is  changed  when  you 
add  -edf 

d.  Has  ow  the  same  sound  in  “show”  and  “clovm”? 

e.  TeU  what  this  means:  in+deed. 

f.  Tell  what  this  means:  them+ selves. 

g.  Has  ea  the  same  sound  in  “bears”  and  “instead”? 

40.  ANTS  OR  GRASSHOPPERS 

Here  is  a  story  from  Aesop  for  you  to  read  silently: 

The  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper 

One  winter  day  some  ants  were  drying  grain  which  they 
had  gathered  at  han^est  time.  A  grasshopper,  who  was 
almost  dead  with  himger,  passed  by  and  begged  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat. 

One  of  the  ants  asked  him,  “Why  did  you  not  gather 
food  in  the  summer?” 

“I  didn’t  have  time,”  replied  the  grasshopper.  “I  spent 
all  the  days  in  singing.” 

Then  the  ant  answered,  “If  you  were  foolish  enough  to 
sing  all  summer,  you  must  dance  supperless  to  bed  in 
winter.” 
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Now  talk  about  the  story  in  class. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  do  ants  spend  their  time  in  summer? 
h.  Where  do  they  live? 

c.  What  do  they  carry  into  their  homes  ? 

d.  Why  do  they  do  it? 

e.  Do  they  live  through  the  winter? 

/.  What  do  grasshoppers  do  in  the  summer  ? 

g.  What  do  they  eat? 

h.  Do  they  store  up  food  for  the  winter? 

i.  Do  they  live  through  the  winter? 

y.  Did  the  ants  give  the  grasshopper  any  food  ? 
k.  'Which  animal  sets  us  the  better  example ?  Why? 


41.  ARE  YOU  ANTS  OR  GRASSHOPPERS? 


This  is  a  lesson  about  economy.  Look  up  the  word 
economy  in  the  dictionary.  Afterward  discuss  the 
questions,  noticing  that  they  are  divided  into  three 
groups. 

QUESTIONS 


1.  Earning  money: 

a.  Tell  how  you  sometimes  earn  money. 
h.  How  much  have  you  made  altogether? 

c.  Was  it  a  pleasure  to  earn  it? 

d.  Why  did  you  want  to  earn  it  ? 

II.  Spending  and  saving: 

a.  How  much  of  your  money  have  you  spent?  Have  you 
spent  it  wisely  or  foolishly? 

h.  If  you  spent  it  wisely,  was  it  a  pleasure  to  spend  it? 
If  foolishly,  was  it  a  pleasure? 

c.  How  much  of  your  money  have  you  saved,  if  any? 

d.  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  save  it ?  Why? 
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HI.  The  wisdom  of  saving  something: 

a.  What  is  it  to  acquire  a  habit? 

h.  Why  is  it  wise  to  acquire  the  habit  of  saving  something  ? 

c.  Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  saving  some  of  all  the 
money  you  get?  How  much  have  you  saved,  if  any? 

d.  Is  it  better  to  imitate  the  ant  or  the  grasshopper? 

Telling  the  Whole  Story 

Several  pupils  will  tell  the  whole  story  to  the  class. 
Each  pupil  must  be  sture  to  have  three  parts  in  his  story. 
He  can  tell  the  story  even  though  he  hasn’t  saved  a  cent. 

After  a  pupil  has  spoken,  he  will  read  the  questions 
on  pages  219  and  220,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  well  he  has  spoken. 

Writing  and  Helping 

All  pupils  will  write  the  story,  one  or  two  at  the  black¬ 
board.  Afterward  they  will  help  one  another  in  the 
usual  way. 

Each  pupil  must  be  sure  his  story  has  three  para¬ 
graphs.  He  must  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  one 
paragraph  that  belongs  in  another. 

42.  WHAT  HOMONYMS  ARE 

Homonyms  are  words  that  sound  alike  or  are  pro¬ 
nounced  alike,  but  have  different  meanings. 

For  example,  to,  two,  and  too  sound  alike,  but  have 
different  meanings  and  are  used  in  different  ways. 
Also,  all  and  awl  sound  alike,  but  have  different 
meanings  and  are  used  in  different  ways. 
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You  will  have  no  trouble  with  homonyms  when 
speaking,  but  you  may  have  much  trouble  with  them 
when  you  are  writing.  Tell  why. 

43.  HOMONYMS 

To,  Two,  AND  Too 

These  are  the  most  troublesome  homonyms  in  the 
English  language,  because  they  are  the  ones  most 
frequently  used. 

To  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  to  go,  to  see,  to  the 
store,  and  to  the  city. 

Two  is  number,  and  is  used  in  such  expressions  as 
two  boys,  two  girls,  two  hooks,  and  two  days. 

Too  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  too  much,  too  far, 
too  lazy;  and  in  such  sentences  as  Fra7ik  went  too 
and  Kate  sang  too.  In  these  two  sentences  too  has 
the  same  meaning  as  also. 

Here  are  some  sentences  with  blank  spaces  to  be 
filled.  Read  the  sentences  and  supply  the  right  words. 
Then  write  the  sentences,  either  on  the  blackboard  or 
at  your  seat,  as  directed. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  My  coat  is - long. 

2.  Everybody  has  gone - church. 

3.  There  are - stray  dogs  in  the  yard. 

4.  I  have - new  books  to  read. 

5.  Alice  has  come - . 

6.  - skate  is  great  fun. 

7.  I  have - go - the  store. 

8.  I  have - read  my - new  books. 
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9.  Tommy  will  read  my  books - . 

10.  Harry  went - market - buy - pounds  of  butter. 

11.  - men  went  down  the  street - the  railroad  station. 

12.  Father  is  going - the  country,  and  I  am  going - . 

13.  There  has  been - much  snow  this  winter - suit  me. 

14.  - tails  are - many  for  one  dog. 

15.  Go - the  kitchen  and  get  me - little  cakes. 

16.  Are  you  going - get  — -  new  hats  this  spring? 

17.  You  are  going - get - much  butter  on  yoirr  bread. 

18.  I  saw - boys  going  to  the  creek - fish  for  perch. 

19.  It  is  my  desire  — —  sing  and  - play  well. 

20.  - many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

This  exercise  will  do  you  no  good  unless  you  think 
how  to  use  to,  two,  and  too,  when  you  are  writing. 

It  may  be  that  you  already  use  these  words  correctly. 
Take  out  your  last  written  composition.  Check  ever}" 
one  of  these  words  you  find. 

44.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Not  long  ago  you  wrote  a  story  based  on  a  picture. 
If  you  have  forgotten  the  directions,  turn  back  to 
page  240  and  read  them  again.  They  wall  help  you  to 
write  a  conversation  about  the  picture  on  page  274. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  How  did  the  dog  happen  to  be  in  the  park?  Where  was  his 
master? 

h.  Suppose  the  policeman  asked  the  dog  whether  he  could  read  ? 
Why  should  he  do  so? 

c.  Suppose  the  dog  could  speak.  What  did  he  reply  ? 

d.  If  the  dog  said  “No,”  what  did  the  policeman  say? 

e.  If  the  dog  said  “Yes,”  what  did  the  policeman  say? 
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/.  In  either  case,  what  did  the  dog  reply?  Did  he  fear  arrest? 

g.  Possibly  the  policeman  said  something  about  dog  pounds. 
What  was  it  ? 

h.  Think  out  a  happy  ending  for  the  story.  Don’t  forget 
another  person  who  is  not  far  away. 

What  is  to  be  done  after  you  have  written  the  con¬ 
versation  about  the  picture? 
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45.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  FIVE 

The  questions  for  your  test  are  below. 

TEST 

Copy  the  following  sentences  and  use  periods  after  those  that 
require  periods  and  exclamation  points  after  those  that  require 
exclamation  points : 

1.  A  rabbit  was  hopping  down  the  road 

2.  What  long  ears  that  rabbit  has 

3 .  How  annoying  you  are 

4.  What  a  fuss  about  nothing 

5.  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly 

Use  to,  too,  or  two  as  required  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences : 

6.  I  have  lost - buttons  off  my  coat. 

7.  You  are  altogether - noisy. 

8.  They  would  like - talk  with  you. 

9.  He  was - angry - talk  plainly. 

10.  We  have - books - many. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Now  judge  the  work  of  another  pupil  and  let  him 
judge  yours.  Notice  that  questions  nine  and  ten  have 
two  words  each  to  be  supplied.  How  will  this  affect 
your  grading  of  the  paper? 

If  you  do  not  make  a  perfect  score,  you  must  try 
again,  and  still  again,  until  you  make  no  errors  at 
all.  It  will  help  if  you  make  tests  covering  exclama¬ 
tion  points  and  the  three  troublesome  homonyms.  Or 
perhaps,  if  you  make  a  perfect  score,  you  may  make 
tests  for  those  who  didn’t. 
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46.  PRONOUNS 

Why  They  Are  Useful 

Here  is  a  story  for  you  to  read  silently: 

Ernest’s  Accident 

Ernest’s  father  told  Ernest  to  borrow  a  wagon  and  go 
out  to  a  farm  near  town  and  get  some  hay,  for  Ernest’s 
father  was  using  Ernest’s  father’s  own  horse,  and  couldn’t 
spare  Ernest’s  father’s  horse  at  all.  So  Ernest  borrowed 
Joe’s  horse  and  wagon,  and  Joe  too,  and  started  out  to  the 
farm.  Now  what  does  Fred  think  happened?  As  Ernest 
and  Joe  reached  the  bridge  by  the  mill,  Joe  struck  the  old 
horse  with  the  whip.  Ernest  was  standing  up  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon  with  a  pitchfork  in  Ernest’s  hand,  and  lost 
Ernest’s  balance,  and  Fred  should  have  seen  Ernest  fall. 
Ernest’s  head  struck  the  hard  road  with  a  bang,  and  Ernest 
saw  stars  for  a  moment,  and  then  saw  nothing  at  all.  Joe 
told  Ernest  afterward  that  Joe  picked  Ernest  up  and  helped 
Ernest  into  the  wagon,  and  drove  on  to  the  farm.  Ernest 
was  drowsy,  and  didn’t  know  where  Ernest  was;  but  the 
farmer  said  it  would  be  best  for  Ernest  to  keep  moving,  so 
Joe  put  a  pitchfork  in  Ernest’s  hand  and  Ernest  pitched 
hay  till  the  wagon  was  full.  Then  Joe  and  Ernest  went 
home,  and  Ernest  didn’t  know  a  thing  till  nine  o’clock  that 
night.  Did  Fred  ever  get  a  bump  like  that  bump? 

This  story  is  very  awkwardly  told.  It  shows  how 
you  would  have  to  talk  if  there  were  no  such  words 
as  pronouns,  which  are  used  to  avoid  repeating  nouns. 
When  you  were  a  baby  you  probably  said,  Baby  wants 
a  drink.  Now  you  say,  I  want  a  drink.  You  use  the 
pronoun  I  instead  of  your  name,  whatever  it  may  be; 
and  your  name  is  a  noun. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  pronouns  that  should  be  used  in 
telling  the  story: 


I.  I 

me 

my  {first  person;  speaking  of  yourself) 

2.  you 

{second  person;  speaking  to  another 
person) 

3.  he 

him 

his  {third  person;  speaking  of  another  per¬ 
son) 

4.  it 

one 

{third  person;  speaking  of  a  thing) 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Ernest  is  telling  the  story.  Would  he  keep  saying  “Ernest  ” 
all  the  time?  What  pronouns  would  he  use  from  the  list  above 
instead  of  his  own  name?  What  “person”  are  these  pronouns? 

h.  Ernest  is  talking  to  Fred.  Would  he  use  the  word  “Fred” 
all  the  time?  What  word  from  the  list  above  would  he  use? 
What  “person”  is  it? 

c.  Ernest  frequently  mentions  Joe  in  his  story.  Sometimes 
it  is  quite  proper  for  him  to  use  the  word  “Joe,”  but  should  he 
use  it  all  the  time?  What  words  from  the  list  would  he  use? 
What  “person”  are  these  words? 

d.  What  words  in  the  list  should  be  used  to  avoid  repeating 
“horse”  and  “bump”?  What  “person”  are  these  words? 

e.  At  the  beginning  of  one  sentence  you  will  have  to  change 
the  order  of  the  words — just  to  be  polite.  Which  sentence  is  it  ? 

Take  up  the  sentences  in  the  story  one  by  one  and 
read  them  aloud,  using  pronouns  in  order  to  avoid 
repeating  nouns.  Perhaps  you  will  be  puzzled,  but 
you  may  also  be  amused. 

47.  PRONOUNS  THAT  ARE  SUBJECTS 

The  following  pronoims  are  usually  subjects: 

I  you  he  she  it  we  they 
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In  the  sentences  that  follow,  blank  spaces  appear  for 
which  subjects  are  to  be  supplied. 

The  pupils  will  work  in  pairs,  each  pair  taking  one 
sentence.  One  pupil  will  use  a  pronoun  subject,  and 
the  other  will  use  a  noun  or  pronoun  subject  that  refers 
to  the  same  person  or  thing.  For  example,  suppose 

that  this  were  the  sentence:  -  like  winter  days. 

Suppose  also  that  one  pupil’s  name  were  Ernest. 
Ernest  would  say,  I  like  winter  days.  The  other  pupil 
would  say,  Ernest  likes  whiter  days.  (Which  subject 
is  a  pronoun?  Which  is  a  noun?) 

If  we  is  to  be  supplied,  one  pupil  would  say  we  and 
the  other  would  say  he  and  I  or  Agnes  and  /,  or 
something  similar. 

What  would  the  second  pupil  say  if  you  or  they 
were  supplied?  It  will  be  necessary  to  think  carefully. 
There  wall  be  other  difficulties. 

Each  pair  will  wTite  the  sentence  oh  the  blackboard 
after  giving  it  orally. 

Did  you  clearly  understand  the  directions  with  one 
reading? 


SENTENCES 

1.  - like  summer  days. 

2.  - like  spring  better. 

3.  Do - enjoy  driving  a  car? 

4.  - have  our  breakfast  early. 

5.  - has  her  breakfast  early. 

6.  - is  an  early  riser. 

Is - an  early  riser? 

- are  late  this  morning. 
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9.  - is  a  fine  tree. 

10.  Is - a  fine  tree? 

11.  - are  your  friends. 

12.  - am  feeling  fine  today. 

13.  Are - feeling  fine  today? 

14.  - has  his  hat  on. 

15.  Has - his  hat  on? 

16.  - have  no  ink. 

17.  Have - no  ink? 

18.  - saw  a  bird  on  the  window  sill. 

19.  Did - see  a  bird  on  the  window  sill? 

20.  - had  a  blue  back. 

The  pupils  who  wrote  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
will  now  underline  each  complete  subject  once  and 
each  complete  predicate  twice. 

Have  you  noticed  that  in  question  sentences  the 
subjects  usually  come  between  parts  of  the  predicate? 
Such  sentences  should  be  underlined  in  this  way: 

Do  you  enjoy  driving  a  car? 

Do  you  and  he  enjoy  driving  a  car? 


48.  WHY  STUDY  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE? 

Am  Not 

Do  you  use  the  word  ain't?  It  means  am  not. 
You  very  correctly  say,  I  am  not,  but  should  you  say, 
He  am  not  or  We  am  not?  Since  you  know  w’hat 
a  subject  is  and  what  a  predicate  verb  is,  and  since 
you  know  that  certain  subjects  and  predicate  verbs 
go  together,  you  should  stop  using  such  sentences  as 
He  ain't  or  We  ain't,  if  you  do  use  them.  Am't  has 
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no  friends  among  people  who  try  to  speak  good  English. 
Never  use  it. 

The  following  are  correct  forms: 


Singular 
I  am  not. 

You  are  not. 

He,  she,  or  it  is  not. 


Plural 

We  are  not. 
You  are  not. 
They  are  not. 


Insert  am  not,  is  not,  or  are  not  in  the  following 
sentences.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  use  isn't  and  aren't 
for  is  not  and  are  not.  Don’t  forget  the  apostrophes. 
Be  sure  to  write  the  sentences. 


SENTENCES 

1.  Mother - at  home. 

2.  - sister  at  home? 

3.  Alice - very  polite. 

4.  My  sisters - very  often  cross. 

5.  - your  sisters  here? 

6.  That - a  courteous  thing  to  do. 

7.  We - going  home  now. 

8.  - we  going  home  soon? 

9.  They - going  to  scold  you. 

10.  - you  going  with  us? 

11.  Fred - quickly  angered. 

1 2 .  - Dora  rather  good-natured  ? 

13.  I - tardy  very  often. 

14.  It - good  sense  to  be  tardy. 

15.  It - a  very  pleasant  day. 

16.  - it  going  to  rain? 

17.  You - very  agreeable  sometimes. 

18.  - you  walking  rather  fast? 

19.  I - a  fast  walker. 

20.  - I - a  fast  walker? 
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People  who  speak  good  English  do  not  use  ain't.  If 
you  have  been  using  it,  quit  at  once. 

49.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Am  Not 

Read  and  follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  again  the  first  example-sentences  in  the  preceding 
section. 

h.  Read  them  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads  them. 

c.  Do  you  know  what  error  the  sentences  are  intended  to  cor¬ 
rect?  How  many  of  you  continually  make  the  error?  Do  not 
be  surprised  if  someone  points  out  your  error  to  you. 


50.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Here  are  more  titles  for  oral  composition: 


Electrical  Devices  in  the  Hmne 
Why  Honor  the  Flag? 

Holding  My  Temper 
How  Caution  Saved  Me 
Our  Bossy  Baby 


Why  Keep  Clean? 
Oyster  Beds 
My  Club 

Making  Dumplings 
Kindness  Is  Courtesy 


Have  you  learned  to  stick  to  your  subject?  If 
some  pupil  who  spoke  on  Electrical  Devices  in  the 
Home  spoke  also  on  electric  devices  in  stores  or  fac¬ 
tories,  he  was  not  sticking  to  his  subject.  Think  it 
over.  Did  anyone  fail  to  stick  to  his  subject?  If  so, 
ask  him  to  try  again. 

Have  you  banished  ain't  from  your  vocabulary?  If 
not,  what  should  you  do  about  it? 
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61.  WHY  STUDY  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE? 

Doesn't  AND  Don't 

It  is  correct  to  say,  He  doesn't  go  to  school.  It  is 
correct  to  say,  They  don't  go  to  school. 

The  reason  is  this:  He  is  a  singular  pronoun,  and 
does  is  a  singular  verb,  or  predicate  word,  and  they 
should  be  used  together;  and  they  is  a  plural  pronoun, 
and  do  is  a  plural  verb,  or  predicate  word,  and  they 
should  always  be  used  together.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  use  a  singular  pronoun  and  a  plural  verb,  as  many 
people  do. 

Tell  which  is  right  and  why:  Boys  go  to  school  or 
Boys  goes  to  school.  A  hoy  goes  to  school  or  A  hoy  go 
to  school. 

Why  should  you  study  subject  and  predicate? 

Below  and  on  page  283  are  sentences  with  blank 
spaces.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  lacking,  and  some¬ 
times  does  or  do  is  lacking.  In  one  case  you  will  supply 
the  subject,  and  in  the  other  you  will  supply  does  or  do. 

Write  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper, 
as  the  teacher  directs. 

SENTENCES 

1.  He - n’t  come  to  school  very  early. 

2.  She - n’t  study  music. 

3.  It - n’t  matter. 

4.  They - n’t  visit  us  very  often. 

5.  - doesn’t  bring  his  lunch  to  school. 

6.  - don’t  bring  their  lunches  to  school. 

7.  - don’t  play  with  us  at  all. 

8.  Carrie - n’t  practice  enough. 
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9.  A  dog - n’t  like  apples. 

10.  Doesn’t  a - like  fish? 

11.  Doesn’t  a - like  grass? 

12.  A - doesn’t  eat  meat. 

13.  A - doesn’t  eat  hay. 

14.  Wdiales - n’t  breathe  water. 

15.  - n’t  a  fish  breathe  water? 

16.  - n’t  fish  breathe  water? 

17.  A  cat - n’t  bark. 

18.  My  father - n’t  allow  me  to  stay  out  late. 

19.  My  parents - n’t  allow  me  to  stay  out  late. 

20.  My  teacher - n’t  say  don’t  when  she  means  doesn’t. 

Now  underline  the  complete  subjects  once  and  the 
complete  predicates  twice.  Remember  this  model  for 
question  sentences: 

Doesn’t  a  cat  like  milk? 


52.  COMPLETING  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Modifiers;  Number 

On  page  284  are  given  some  sentences  for  you  to 
finish.  Each  sentence  consists  of  a  simple  subject  and 
a  verb.  A  verb  may  consist  of  one  or  more  words,  and 
it  is  the  chief  part  of  the  predicate.  There  cannot  be 
a  predicate  without  a  verb,  because  it  is  the  part  of  the 
sentence  that  makes  the  statement,  that  is,  that 
asserts,  or  predicates. 

Suppose  the  unfinished  sentence  were  this :  - dog 

was  running - .  You  might  complete  the  sentence 

in  this  manner:  A  dog  was  running  down  the  street,  or 
A  hig  yellow  dog  was  running  down  the  street. 
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The  teacher  will  distribute  these  sentences  so  they 
may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

SENTENCES 

1.  - postman  comes - . 

2 .  - postman  is  coming - . 

3 .  - policeman  comes - . 

4.  - street  car  is  going - . 

5.  - fire  engine  is  racing - . 

6.  - milk  wagon  is  making - . 

7.  - peddlers  are  seen - . 

8.  - crowds  come  and  go - . 

9.  - noises  are  heard - . 

10.  - children  are  playing - . 

1 1 .  - dogs  can  be  heard - . 

12.  - garbage  men  have  come - . 

13.  - ashes  are  flying - . 

14.  - cats  are  fighting - . 

15.  - dogs  are  chasing - . 

16.  - boys  are  laughing - . 

17.  - girls  are  grieving - . 

18.  - people  stop - . 

19.  - policeman  scatters - . 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  SENTENCES 

a.  What  is  the  simple  subject  of  the  first  sentence? 
h.  What  word  or  words  help  it  ?  What  word  or  words  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  it?  Call  them  adjectives  if  you  like. 

c.  What  is  the  verb,  or  predieate  verb,  as  it  is  often  called,  of 
the  first  sentence?  How  many  words  does  it  consist  of?  What 
does  the  verb  do  in  the  sentence? 

d.  What  word  or  words  help  the  verb  complete  the  sentence? 

e.  Perhaps  you  wrote  the  first  sentence  like  this:  The  postman 
comes  down  the  street.  Suppose  you  had  written  postmen,  the 
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plural,  instead  of  postman,  the  singular.  What  other  word  in 
the  sentence  would  you  have  had  to  change?  Why? 

/.  Take  up  each  sentence  in  tiun,  and  tell  what  the  simple 
subject  is,  and  what  words  help  it  or  tell  something  about  it  or 
describe  it.  TeU  what  each  predicate  verb  is  and  what  words 
help  it  complete  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

g.  Change  singular  subjects  to  plural  and  plural  to  singular, 
and  tell  how  you  would  change  the  verbs,  if  at  all. 

Remember  that  words  that  help,  or  complete,  that 
is,  modify  subjects  and  predicates,  are  called  modifiers. 
Thus  in  the  sentence  A  big  yellow  dog  was  running 
down  the  street,  '‘A  big  3^ellow”  is  a  modifier  of  “dog,” 
and  “down  the  street”  is  a  modifier  of  “was  running.” 

53.  ADJECTIVE  MODIFIERS 

Later  in  this  series  you  will  have  a  careful  study  of 
the  kind  of  modifiers  called  adjectives,  but  you  should 
know  a  little  about  such  modifiers  now.  Read  these 
sentences : 

She  tells  charming  stories. 

Mother  bakes  delicious  cakes. 

Heavy  rains  cause  great  damage. 

Elephants  are  strong. 

He  is  tall. 

She  is  beautiful. 

Now  answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  In  the  first  sentence  “stories”  is  a  noun,  that  is,  a  name. 
What  word  tells  what  khid  of  stories  is  meant  ?  Call  the  word  an 
adjective. 
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h.  In  the  second  sentence  “cakes”  is  a  noun.  What  word  tells 
what  kind  of  cakes  is  meant?  Call  the  word  an  adjective. 

c.  In  the  third  sentence  “rains”  and  “damage”  are  nouns. 
What  words  tell  what  kind  of  rains  and  how  much  damage  are 
meant?  Call  these  words  adjectives. 

d.  In  the  fourth  sentence  “elephants”  is  a  noun.  What  word 
tells  something  about  the  nature  of  the  elephant?  Call  the  word 
an  adjective. 

e.  In  the  fifth  sentence  “He”  is  a  pronoun.  What  word  tells 
something  about  the  appearance  of  the  person  spoken  of?  Call 
the  word  an  adjective. 

/.  In  the  sixth  sentence  “She”  is  a  pronoun.  What  word  tells 
something  about  the  appearance  of  the  person  spoken  of?  Call  the 
word  an  adjective. 

Is  it  clear  that  adjectives  are  words  that  modify,  or 
belong  to,  nouns  and  pronouns?  Have  you  discovered 
that  the  adjectives  you  have  studied  describe  the  things 
that  nouns  name?  ''Charming  stories!”  "Delicious 
cakes !  ”  ‘ '  Heavy  rains !  ”  ”  Great  damage !  ”  ”  Strong 

elephants !  ”  " K  tall  man !  ”  "A  beautiful  woman !  ’ ’ 

Now  put  your  knowledge  to  a  test.  Write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  using  suitable 
adjectives  where  blank  spaces  appear. 

SENTENCES 

1.  The  baby  had  a - apple.  (What  kind  of  apple?) 

2.  The - house  on  the  comer  is  my  uncle’s. 

3.  The - , - rain  overflowed  the  fields.  (Use  two  adjec¬ 

tives.) 

4.  On  a - morning  we  set  out  on  our - ride. 

5.  If  I  had  enough  money,  I  would  buy  a - suit. 

6.  Peggy  wore  a - scarf. 

7.  The  sky  was - that  evening. 
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8.  Arnold  is  very - of  candy. 

9.  The - girl  wore  a  coat  that  was  colored - . 

10.  Mother  is  usually  very - ,  but  she  was - with  me  last 

night. 

Find  the  adjectives  in  the  following: 

Sam  is  a  big  rag  doll.  He  has  a  head  of  lovely  cream  satin 

made  from  an  old  evening  gown.  He  has  a  round,  fat  stomach 

and  short,  plump  legs  of  rich  blue  velvet,  the  last  of  a  beautiful 

party  wrap. 

Have  you  discovered  that  each  noun  is  described  by 
two  adjectives?  What  adjectives  express  color?  appear¬ 
ance?  size?  age? 

(Note:  There  is  another  kind  of  adjective.  Such 
words  as  a,  an,  the,  that,  and  this  are  examples.  You 
will  study  them  by  and  by.) 

54.  COMPLETING  SENTENCES 
Subjects;  Verbs;  Modifiers 

Think  of  these  words :  The  hot  day.  Which  word  is 
the  noim?  What  words  modify  it? 

Think  of  these  words :  dragged  slowly  by.  Which  is 
the  verb?  What  words  modify  it? 

Now  put  the  two  groups  of  words  together,  thus: 
The  hot  day  dragged  slowly  by.  What  is  the  subject? 
its  modifiers?  What  is  the  predicate  verb?  its  modi¬ 
fiers? 

On  page  288  are  some  incomplete  sentences.  In  each 
sentence,  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  is  lacking. 
Supply  the  one  that  is  needed  and  write  the  whole 
sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Underline  the  modifiers 
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of  the  subject  once  and  the  modifiers  of  the  predicate 
verb  twice. 


INCOMPLETE  SENTENCES 

1.  the  summer  night 

2.  could  be  seen  shining  brightly 

3.  could  be  seen  clearly  in  the  moonlight 

4.  the  long  road  down  the  hill 

5.  went  by  with  lights  blazing 

6.  a  long  freight  train 

7.  twittered  sleepily  in  the  trees 

8.  hooted  in  the  orchard 

9.  night  hawks 

10.  the  cattle  in  the  pasture 

1 1 .  the  horses  in  the  bam 

12.  had  tucked  their  heads  under  their  wings 

13.  the  crickets 

14.  the  frogs  in  the  pond 

15.  the  wakeful  wmtch  dog 

16.  were  sleeping  on  the  floor 

1 7 .  put  the  smaller  children  to  bed 

18.  began  to  yawn 

19.  the  tall  clock  in  the  comer 

20.  said  it  was  time  for  bed 

55.  ADVERBIAL  MODIFIERS 

You  will  study  adverbs  by  and  by,  but  you  should 
know  a  little  about  them  now.  Read  the  following 
sentences  silently: 

The  storm  will  come  soon. 

The  boy  came  here  alone. 

How  well  Helen  plays  the  piano ! 

The  snake  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  bushes. 
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Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  In  the  first  sentence  the  verb  is  “will  come.”  What  word 
tells  when  the  storm  will  come?  Call  it  an  adverb. 

h.  In  the  second  sentence  the  verb  is  “came.”  What  word 
tells  where  he  came?  Call  it  an  adverb.  What  word  tells  how 
he  came?  Call  it  an  adverb. 

c.  In  the  third  sentence  the  verb  is  “plays.”  What  word  tells 
how  she  plays?  Call  it  an  adverb. 

d.  In  the  fourth  sentence  the  verb  is  “slipped.”  What  word 
tells  how  it  slipped?  Call  it  an  adverb. 

The  adverbs  that  you  have  just  studied  modify  verbs. 
“Whll  come  soon!'"  ‘'Came  here!'"  “Came  alone!"' 
“Plays  well!"  “Slipped  noiselessly!" 

"Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard 
and  fill  the  blank  spaces  with  adverbs  telling  how, 
when,  and  where.  Your  adverbs  may  be  different 
from  those  used  by  the  other  pupils. 

SENTENCES 

1.  The  girl  walked - into  the  dark  room. 

2 .  This  car  did  not  come - by  itself. 

3.  Harry  was  not  at  home  when  I  arrived,  but  he  got  - 

later. 

4.  The  batter  ran - to  first  base. 

5.  Father  will  come  at  ten,  but  Mother  will  come - . 

6.  Father  will  come - than  Mother. 

7.  Dandelions  bloom - than  roses. 

8.  The  wild  geese  flew - over  the  lake. 

9.  A  long  train  came - round  the  curve. 

10.  The  dogs  were  barking - in  the  barnyard. 
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Find  the  adverbs  in  this  short  story: 

As  some  children  were  playing  happily  in  the  woods,  they 
heard  a  loud  squawking  on  the  pond  near  by.  They  ran 
rapidly  and  soon  reached  the  water’s  edge,  where  the  ducks 
were  quacking  noisily.  One  of  their  niunber  was  in  great 
trouble.  Something  was  dragging  it  down  —  down  into  deep 
water.  It  flapped  its  wings  wildly.  It  quacked  desperately. 
One  of  the  boys,  Frank  by  name,  dashed  headlong  into  the 
water,  grasped  the  poor  bird  firmly,  and  lifted  it  bodily  out 
of  the  pond.  As  he  did  so,  a  turtle  slipped  slowly  away.  The 
duck’s  web  foot  was  badly  tom. 

Have  you  discovered  that  many  adverbs  end  in  ly? 
(Note:  There  are  other  uses  of  adverbs.  You  will 
learn  about  them  later.) 

56.  ADJECTIVE  AND  ADVERBIAL  PHRASES 
AND  CLAUSES 

Read  these  sentences  silently: 

The  cat  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

The  roof  of  the  house  was  burning. 

The  man  who  was  hurt  was  a  bricklayer. 

Barbara  will  go  with  you  when  her  mother  returns. 

The  dog  ran  because  he  was  afraid. 

Think  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  and  answ^er  the 
questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  In  the  first  sentence  what  words  tell  where  the  cat  ran? 
These  words,  as  a  whole,  modify  the  verb.  What  is  the  verb? 

h.  In  the  second  sentence  what  words  tell  what  roof  is  meant? 
These  w'ords,  as  a  whole,  modify  a  noun.  What  is  the  noun? 

c.  In  the  third  sentence  what  words  tell  what  man  is  meant? 
These  words,  as  a  whole,  modify  a  noun.  What  is  the  noun? 
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d.  In  the  fourth  sentence  what  words  tell  when  Barbara  will  go  ? 
These  words,  as  a  whole,  modify  the  verb.  What  is  the  verb? 

e.  In  the  fifth  sentence  what  words  tell  why  the  dog  ran  ?  These 
words,  as  a  whole,  modify  the  verb.  What  is  the  verb? 

/.  Think  of  into  the  kitchen  and  who  was  hurt.  One  of  these 
groups  of  words  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet  it  is  not  a 
complete  thought;  it  means  nothing  when  you  take  it  out  of  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  used.  Which  group  of  words  is  it?  Call 
it  a  clause. 

g.  The  other  group  of  words  has  no  subject  and  predicate.  It 
also  is  incomplete  in  itself.  Which  group  of  words  is  it?  Call  it 
a  phrase. 

h.  If  into  the  kitchen  modifies  the  verb,  is  it  an  adverbial  or  an 
adjective  phrase? 

i.  If  who  was  hurt  modifies  a  noun,  is  it  an  adjective  or  an 
adverbial  clause? 

j.  Is  of  the  house  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  phrase? 

k.  Is  when  her  mother  returns  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial 
clause  ? 

l.  Is  because  he  was  afraid  an  adjective  or  an  adverbial  clause? 

57.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  SIX 

Here  are  the  questions  for  the  test  on  what  you 
have  recently  studied. 


TEST 

1.  Revnite  the  following  sentence,  using  two  pronoims  to  avoid 
repeating  two  nouns:  Philip  and  Carrie  went  out  for  a  walk,  hut 
Philip  walked  farther  than  Carrie  did. 

2.  Are  he,  him,  she,  her,  and  they  first,  second,  or  third  person? 

3.  Are  I,  me,  we,  and  us  first,  second,  or  third  person? 

4.  Select  the  right  pronoun  in  this  sentence:  (He,  They) 
doesn't  play  the  violm. 
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5.  Do  the  same  in  this  sentence:  (He,  They)  don't  attend  ball 
games. 

6.  Rewrite  this  sentence  correctly:  The  principal  ain't  here 
today. 

7.  Rewrite,  adding  one  modifier  to  the  subject:  A - police¬ 

man  was  walking  down  the  street. 

8.  Rewrite,  adding  a  modifier  (two  words  or  more)  to  the 

predicate  verb:  A  yellow  dog  ran - . 

9.  Rewrite,  adding  a  subject  that  the  modifier  will  fit:  The 

hay - was  munching  his  oats. 

10.  Rewrite,  adding  a  predicate  verb  that  the  modifier  will  fit: 
There  are  some  willow  trees  that - in  the  edge  of  our  brook. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  of  some  pupil  and  let  him  judge 
yours,  in  the  usual  way. 

If  you  found  it  interesting  to  make  tests,  you  may 
do  it  again  now. 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score,  here  is  another  plan  for 
you :  While  the  pupils  who  did  not  make  perfect  scores 
are  reviewing  with  the  teacher’s  help,  you  may  write 
sentences  containing  pronouns  and  exchange  papers 
with  some  pupil.  You  will  decide  whether  the  pro¬ 
nouns  are  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  person.  Or 
you  may  write  sentences  with  blank  spaces  for  sub- 
ects,  or  predicate  verbs,  or  modifiers  of  either,  and  ask  a 
pupil  to  fill  the  spaces.  He  will  ask  you  to  do  likewise. 

58.  A  LETTER 

Paragraph  Study 

Try  to  read  the  following  directions  and  to  under¬ 
stand  them  with  one  reading. 


A  LETTER 
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Here  is  a  letter  for  you  to  read  silently.  It  is 
written  in  one  paragraph,  but  it  should  be  divided 
into  three  paragraphs  because  it  consists  of  three 
distinct  topics.  You  are  to  find  just  where  each  new 
topic  begins. 

Before  you  read  the  letter,  see  whether  you  can  tell 
just  what  the  directions  are.  Don’t  read  until  you 
can  give  them  correctly. 

At  Home 
June  3.  19— 

Dear  Kittie, 

It  is  very  likely  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from 
me  so  soon,  because  I  have  never  been  prompt  in  writing 
to  you  after  one  of  those  fine  visits  I  have  had  at  your  home. 
Mother  always  has  to  urge  me.  She  has  to  say  to  me, 
“Have  you  vuitten  to  Kittie  yet?”  But  this  time  I  am 
writing  vdthout  being  told  to  thank  you  for  the  fim  I  had 
with  you  on  the  farm.  My  journey  home  was  rather  tame. 
We  had  no  accidents,  the  train  was  not  held  up,  nobody  got 
sick  in  the  car,  and  not  even  a  baby  cried.  We  just  rolled 
along  in  the  bright  sunshine,  watching  the  fields  and  towns 
drift  by.  I  like  to  travel,  I  tell  you  what.  At  home  every¬ 
thing  was  just  as  I  left  it.  Even  the  cat  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  and  looked  up  sleepily,  as  if  she  didn’t  know  that 
I  had  been  away.  The  baby  didn’t  know  me  at  first,  but 
my  two-year-old  brother  was  glad  to  see  me.  He  is 
learning  to  talk.  Home  is  fine,  but  so  is  visiting,  and  I  am 
looking  forv’ard  to  the  time  when  you  can  visit  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Annette 

Now  you  will  talk  about  the  paragraphing  of  the 
letter.  Be  sure  that  you  find  just  where  the  second 
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and  the  third  paragraphs  should  begin.  Tell  what 
each  paragraph  is  about. 

What  pronouns  are  used  in  the  letter? 

A  Home-News  Letter* 

You  will  now  write  another  letter,  but  you  will  not 
be  given  so  much  help.  You  should  learn  to  help 
yourself. 

Most  friendly  letters  merely  give  the  home  news. 
They  consist  of  such  topics  as  these:  (i)  your  pleasure 
in  receiving  your  correspondent’s  latest  letter,  (2)  what 
has  been  happening  at  home,  (3)  the  health  of  the 
family,  (4)  amusements  you  have  had,  (5)  school  news. 

Each  topic  should  be  a  paragraph  by  itself.  Think 
over  three  or  foirr  of  the  topics,  using  a  different  one  if 
you  like,  and  write  a  letter  without  discussion.  After¬ 
ward  give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way.  If  you  have 
written  a  letter  to  a  person  you  know,  perhaps  you 
will  want  to  send  it. 


59.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Here  are  more  titles  for  oral  composition: 


An  Unexpected  Shower 
Birds  in  the  Garden 
Milk  as  a  Food 
The  Food  of  Birds 
Our  Winter  Birds 


Clean-Up  Week 
Cleaning  the  Basement 
Fish  and  Snails  in  an  Aquarium 
Why  Hands  Should  Be  Clean 
An  Owl's  Midnight  Supper 


If  you  think  any  pupil  made  a  talk  of  more  than  one 
part,  ask  him  to  tell  the  topic  of  each  part. 

*For  “Writing  News  Items,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials,”  page  403. 
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This  picture  will  help  you  tell  what  you  may  do  to  help 
birds  in  a  snow}^  winter. 

60.  FRIENDLY  LETTERS 

Suppose  you  have  visited  a  friend  of  yours  and 
you  want  him  or  her  to  visit  you.  You  might  divide 
your  letter  into  three  parts.  First,  you  might  recall 
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the  pleasant  time  you  had  at  your  friend’s  home. 
Second,  you  might  tell  of  some  interesting  things  that 
will  soon  happen  at  your  home.  Third,  you  might 
ask  your  friend  to  visit  you. 

Do  you  remember  the  directions?  If  you  do,  you  are 
ready  to  discuss  the  questions  below. 

QUESTIONS 

First  paragraph: 

a.  Do  you  often  think  of  the  good  time  you  had  while  on  a  visit 
to  your  friend? 

h.  What  things  do  you  especially  remember?  Tell  of  one  or 
two. 

c.  Does  remembering  these  things  make  you  want  to  see  your 
friend  again? 

Second  paragraph: 

a.  What  interesting  things  are  going  to  happen  at  your  home 
soon  ? 

h.  What  interesting  things  are  going  to  happen  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  ? 

c.  Do  you  think  your  friend  would  like  to  enjoy  these  things 
with  you? 

Third  paragraph: 

a.  Do  you  think  one  good  turn  deserves  another? 

b.  Do  you  think  your  friend’s  parents  could  be  persuaded  to 
let  him  or  her  visit  you? 

c.  Would  your  friend’s  parents  want  to  know  whether  your 
parents  wish  you  to  give  the  invitation? 

d.  Do  you  think  you  should  set  a  date  for  the  visit,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  let  your  friend  set  the  date? 

When  you  have  discussed  these  questions  with  your 
classmates,  you  will  have  material  for  a  good  letter. 
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^Vriting  and  Helping 

After  you  have  had  the  discussion  about  the 
supposed  visit,  write  your  letter.  Remember  that 
hereafter  you  will  have  to  write  many  such  letters 
and  that  you  should  learn  to  write  them  well. 

Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  w^ay. 

61.  HOW  A  WRITTEN  PLAY  LOOKS 

As  you  are  going  to  write  a  play,  you  should  first 
see  how  a  play  looks  when  printed.  Here  is  a  model: 

COLUMBUS 

CHARACTERS 

Columbus  Courtiers 

The  Queen  of  Spain  Sailors 

The  King  of  Spain  Indl4ns 

Scene  I:  A  room  in  the  palace  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  Their 
majesties  are  seated  on  their  thrones,  with  courtiers  about  them.  Colum¬ 
bus  kneels  before  them. 

The  Queen 

{Looking  eagerly  at  Columbus)  You  say,  Columbus,  that 
you  believe  you  can  reach  India  by  sailing  westward? 

Columbus 

(Rising)  I  do,  Your  Majesty,  if  you  will  but  give  me 
the  ships. 

The  King 

(Looking  doubtful)  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 

Columbus 

I  will  convince  Your  Majesties,  if  you  will  give  me  leave. 
The  Queen 


Proceed. 
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Columbus 

(Columbus  gives  his  reasons) 

This  shows  how  the  play  might  begin.  The  words 
in  parentheses  are  called  stage  directions.  What  is 
their  purpose? 

Writing  a  Historical  Play^ 

Now  you  and  your  classmates  will  discuss  the  play 
you  are  going  to  write.  Don’t  forget  that  it  must 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 
Scene  L  A  room  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Spain: 

a.  Look  at  the  model  in  the  section  before  this.  Someone  will 
copy  it  on  the  blackboard  and  remain  there  to  act  as  scribe  and 
write  what  the  class  decides  should  be  written. 

b.  The  class  will  discuss  the  reasons  Columbus  had  for  believing 
that  he  could  reach  India  by  sailing  west. 

c.  When  the  discussion  has  ended,  several  pupils  will  go  to 
different  parts  of  the  blackboard  and  write  the  reasons  as 
Columbus  might  have  explained  them  to  the  king  and  the  queen. 
They  should  not  make  their  speeches  too  long.  After  they  have 
finished,  you  and  your  classmates  will  choose  the  best  one,  and 
the  scribe  will  copy  the  chosen  speech  in  its  proper  place. 

d.  While  the  copying  is  going  on,  think  about  the  close  of  the 
scene.  Did  the  queen  give  Columbus  the  ships?  How  did  she 
get  the  money?  Several  pupils  will  write  the  final  speech  of  the 
scene  on  the  blackboard.  Choose  the  one  that  fits  best.  The 
scribe  will  copy  it  in  the  proper  place. 

1  To  the  teacher:  If  the  children  have  not  read  about  the  famous  voyage  of  Columbus,  the 
need  of  writing  the  play  will  provide  a  motive  for  such  reading  before  the  play  is  begun. 
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Scene  IL  The  deck  of  Columbus'  ship  just  before  land  was 
discovered: 

a.  Why  were  the  sailors  svith  Columbus  angry  and  afraid? 
Think  what  they  must  have  said  to  him.  Think  what  he  must 
have  said  to  them.  Make  up  a  conversation  of  several  short 
speeches  shoving  how  they  felt.  Several  pupils  wiU  write  the 
speeches  on  the  blackboard.  Choose  the  best  and  ask  to  have 
them  copied.  Don’t  forget  stage  directions  if  they  are  needed. 

b.  Think  of  the  close  of  the  scene.  How  was  land  finally  dis¬ 
covered?  How  did  Columbus  feel  about  it?  How  did  his  men 
feel  about  it?  How  did  they  now  treat  Columbus?  Several 
pupils  wiU  write  the  close  of  the  scene.  Choose  the  best  and  ask 
the  scribe  to  copy  it.  Remember  stage  directions. 

Scene  III.  the  shore  of  an  islajid  in  the  sea: 

a.  Think  of  the  scene  on  shore.  YTiat  did  the  Indians  think 
of  Columbus  and  his  ship?  How  must  they  have  talked  with 
Columbus?  YTiat  may  Columbus  have  said  to  his  men  about 
his  belief  that  the  natives  were  people  of  India?  What  may  the 
men  have  replied?  Several  pupils  will  write  their  ideas  of  the 
conversation.  Choose  the  best  and  have  it  copied. 

b.  To  whom  did  Colmnbus  give  thanks  for  his  discovery?  To 
whom  did  he  give  the  land  he  had  discovered?  In  what  words 
may  he  have  done  so?  Several  pupils  will  write  their  ideas  of 
these  matters  on  the  blackboard.  Choose  the  best  attempt  and 
have  it  copied.  Are  any  stage  directions  needed? 

Scene  IV.  The  same  as  the  first: 

a.  As  Columbus  knelt  before  the  monarchs,  what  must  the 
queen  have  asked  him?  What  must  he  have  replied?  What 
must  she  have  asked  him  about  the  people  he  had  brought  with 
him?  What  must  have  been  his  reply?  Several  pupils  vdll  vuite 
their  ideas  of  these  matters  on  the  blackboard.  Choose  the  best 
conversation  and  have  it  copied. 
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h.  What  reward  did  Columbus  get?  What  did  the  king  and 
the  queen  say  to  him?  Several  pupils  will  write  a  good  ending  to 
the  play.  Choose  the  best  one.  Have  it  copied.  Will  stage 
directions  be  helpful? 

When  you  have  finished  the  play,  make  a  copy  of  it. 
The  teacher  will  assign  the  different  parts  to  various 
pupils  and  have  them  read  aloud.  You  and  your 
classmates  will  decide  which  pupils  read  their  parts 
best.  The  chosen  pupils  will  commit  their  parts  to 
memory  and  if  possible  give  the  play  in  public — before 
the  pupils  in  some  other  room  or  in  the  assembly  hall. 

62.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Saw,  Has  Seen;  Did,  Has  Done 

You  have  learned  that  it  is  correct  to  say,  I  saw  it, 
He  has  seen  it.  We  have  seen  it,  etc.,  and  I  did  it.  He  has 
done  it.  We  have  done  it,  etc. 

Saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  did,  has  done,  and  have 
done  are  predicate  verbs  (or  verbs,  for  short).  That 
is,  they  assert,  or  predicate.  They  are  words  that 
make  a  statement  or  ask  a  question.  They  must 
always  have  correct  subjects. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  If  I  is  the  subject,  should  the  verb  be  seen  or  sawf 

b.  li  he  is  the  subject,  should  the  verb  be  seen  or  sawf 

c.  If  I  is  the  subject,  should  the  verb  be  done  or  didf 

d.  If  we  is  the  subject,  should  the  verb  be  done  or  didf 

e.  Is  seen  used  without  has  or  havef 
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/.  Is  done  used  without  has  or  have? 

g.  Think  of  7,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  they.  Are  they  nouns  or 
pronouns?  Tell  which  of  them  should  have  has  seen  for  their 
verbs.  Which  should  have  have  seen?  Which  should  have  has 
done?  Which  should  have  have  done? 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or 
at  your  seat,  as  the  teacher  directs.  Fill  the  blank 
spaces.  Underline  the  simple  subjects  once  and  the 
predicate  verbs  twice.  Then  talk  about  the  sentences. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I - -  the  batter  pick  up  the  bat. 

2.  We  — him  knock  a  home  run. 

3.  We  —  not  often  — ~  a  batter  knock  a  home  run  in  a 
ball  game. 

4.  My  brother - it  once  last  week. 

5.  He - —  it  occasionally. 

6.  Other  players - -  it  too. 

7.  Three  players - it  yesterday. 

8.  They  ■ — - it  occasionally  this  season. 

9.  You  told  me  you - a  batter  knock  two  home  runs  in 

one  game. 

10.  I - not - that  done  very  often. 

11.  No  one - that  done  very  often. 

12.  - -  you - it  done  very  often? 

13.  I - it  done  last  year. 

14.  Who - it? 

15.  Tommy  Briggs - it. 

16.  - he  - — —  it  very  often? 

17.  He - never - it  before  or  since. 

18.  We  — —  even - him  strike  out. 

19.  Everyone - - - him  do  that. 

20.  He  - - it  three  times  yesterday. 
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63.  A  STORY  TO  READ 

Three  Exercises 

In  the  following  story  there  are  words  in  parentheses, 
two  words  or  groups  of  words  in  each  case.  One  word 
or  group  of  words  makes  sense,  and  the  other  does  not. 
As  you  read  the  story  silently,  try  to  tell  which  word 
or  group  of  words  makes  sense.  Think  of  the  title 
and  what  is  required  to  explain  it. 

A  Dull  Monday 

During  a  week  last  June  the  weather  had  been  very 
{rainy,  bright),  and  the  streets  were  covered  {with  slimy 
mud,  with  a  coating  of  ice).  On  Monday  morning  I  was 
{wide  awake,  unusually  sleepy)  and  {wanted  to,  didn't  want 
to)  get  up  at  all,  but  Mother  made  me  do  so.  At  breakfast 
my  father  {scolded,  complimented)  me  and  asked  whether  I 
had  {studied,  eaten)  my  lessons  for  the  day.  When  I  replied 
{sullenly,  joyfully)  that  I  had  not,  he  also  {complimented, 
reprimanded)  me,  and  my  (feet,  spirits)  suddenly  beeame  as 
{gloomy,  joyful)  as  the  weather. 

Soon  I  {was  singing,  was  loafing)  along  to  school  through 
the  {muddy,  brilliant)  streets,  feeling  that  (a  dog,  school) 
was  a  burden  and  not  to  be  endured.  I  was  sure  that  the 
{cruel,  kind)  teaeher  would  call  on  me  to  recite  my  arith¬ 
metic,  and  I  am  very  {good,  slow)  in  that  subject.  When  I 
{reached,  drank)  my  room,  I  merely  dropped  {gladly,  wearily) 
into  my  seat,  not  having  energy  enough  to  sit  down  {prop¬ 
erly,  hungrily).  Before  the  bell  {sang,  rang),  I  tried  to  study 
a  little,  but  my  {hands,  mind)  simply  wouldn’t  work  {well, 
sweetly),  and  I  knew  that  I  was  to  make  a  failure  {of  my 
game,  of  my  day's  work) . 

Such  a  time  as  {the  firemen,  we)  had  that  day !  No  one  was 
{wide  awake,  sleepy).  Everyone  was  {wide  awake,  sleepy). 
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The  teacher,  usually  {lively,  slow),  was  {lively,  slow).  I  saw 
her  {yawn,  laugh)  behind  her  hand.  Also  the  principal,  who 
{entered,  opened)  the  room  a  little  before  noon,  looked  {joyful, 
depressed).  It  surely  was  a  {happy,  dull)  Monday. 

The  {erasers,  afternoon)  wore  along  {slowly,  rapidly)  like 
a  {cricket,  snail)  on  a  wet  walk.  Everything  {we,  the  police) 
did  was  done  {well,  poorly).  The  teacher  {took  a  walk, 
hlwidered).  When  {the  clock,  school)  closed,  we  did  not 
{run  out,  hack  out),  {glad,  sorry)  that  another  day’s  {work, 
fun)  was  ended;  we  just  {moped,  cried)  out,  knowing  that 
conditions  outside  would  be  as  {depressing,  enlivening)  as 
inside. 

But  {that  hoy,  that  evening),  while  I  {was  singing,  was 
looking)  out  of  the  window,  the  clouds  {divided,  smiled),  the 
sun  {hid  itself,  appeared),  the  sky  took  on  a  {block,  rosy) 
tint,  and  I  knew  that  the  morrow  would  be  a  {dull,  hrilliant) 
day. 

In  reading  the  story  you  probably  had  to  pay  close 
attention  in  order  to  select  the  words  that  would  make 
sense.  Now  you  will  have  a  test.  Five  pupils  will 
read  the  five  paragraphs  in  turn.  Listen  carefully,  and 
follow  the  reading  with  your  eyes.  If  a  reader  makes 
the  wrong  choice  of  words  in  the  parentheses,  ask  him 
to  stop  and  correct  his  error. 

Here  is  another^  test:  Go  through  the  sentences 
again,  one  by  one.  Notice  the  words  or  groups  of 
words  in  parentheses.  Tell  whether  they  are  subjects, 
predicate  verbs,  or  modifiers. 

Here  is  another  test:  Think  of  the  five  paragraphs 
as  parts  of  one  story,  each  one  carrying  the  story 
along  one  step.  Make  a  title  for  each  step,  and  write 
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the  titles  on  the  blackboard.  Number  them  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V. 

64.  HOMONYMS 

Below  is  a  list  of  homonyms.  Look  them  over;  and 
if  you  find  any  whose  meaning  you  do  not  know,  look 
them  up  in  the  dictionary. 

all  awl  ate  eight  maid  made 

read  red  see  sea  capital  capitol 

feet  feat  here  hear  herd  heard 

Now  you  will  have  some  sentences  in  which  these 
words  are  to  be  used.  In  each  sentence  two  homonyms 
are  printed  in  parentheses.  You  are  to  determine 
wLich  is  the  right  word  to  use,  and  then  write  the 
sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  at  your  seat,  or  both. 

SENTENCES 

1.  The  shoemaker  had  his  {all,  awl)  in  his  hand. 

2.  {All,  Awl)  shoemakers  use  the  {all,  awl). 

3.  Last  week  I  {read,  red)  a  book  with  a  {read,  red)  cover. 

4.  The  {maid,  made)  {maid,  made)  a  good  pie  this  morning. 

5.  To  jump  ten  {feet,  feat)  is  a  great  {feet,  feat). 

6.  Once  I  {ate,  eight)  {ate,  eight)  apples  in  a  day. 

7.  We  {heard,  herd)  the  {heard,  herd)  coming  in  from  the 
pasture. 

8.  Did  you  ever  {see,  sea)  the  {see,  sea)  in  a  storm? 

9.  I  {hear,  here)  the  voices  of  children  {hear,  here). 

10.  Every  sentence  should  begin  wdth  a  {capital,  capitol)  letter. 

11.  Washington  is  our  {capital,  capitol)  city. 

12.  Congress  meets  in  the  {capital,  capitol),  which  is  a  large 
and  beautiful  building. 

13.  This  merchant  did  not  have  enough  {capital,  capitol)  to 
carry  on  his  business. 
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14.  Some  people  do  not  believe  in  {capital,  capital)  punishment. 

15.  This  man  is  a  {capital,  capital)  speaker. 

16.  Do  you  {sea,  see)  that  {herd,  heard)  of  cattle  grazing? 

17.  {Here,  Hear)  and  there  one  may  {here,  hear)  a.  robin  singing. 

18.  I  have  {read,  red)  of  a  fireman  accomplishing  a  great  {feat, 
feet). 

19.  Have  you  ever  {heard,  herd)  of  the  {feet,  feat)  this  man 
accomplished  ? 

20.  A  little  {maid,  made)  was  walking  up  the  steps  of  the 
{capital,  capital). 

If  you  use  any  of  these  words  in  your  writing,  be 
sure  to  think  how  they  are  spelled. 

65.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  pictirre  on  page  306  and  write  a  story,  with 
conversation,  about  it.  Where  can  you  find  full 
directions? 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Where  were  the  two  children  standing  ?  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  girl  asked  the  boy  how  he  saved  another  boy  from  drowning. 

h.  The  boy  told  the  first  thing  he  did.  What  was  it? 

c.  What  did  the  girl  ask  next  ? 

d.  What  did  the  boy  tell  her? 

e.  How  did  the  girl  ask  about  the  struggles  of  the  drowning  boy  ? 

/.  What  did  the  rescuer  tell  her? 

g.  How  did  the  girl  ask  about  getting  the  drowning  boy  to 
shore? 

h.  What  was  the  rescuer’s  answer? 

i.  One  more  thing  had  to  be  explained.  What  was  it? 

When  you  have  written  your  story,  what  should  you 
do  next? 
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66.  STUDY  OF  A  POEM 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  river  at  the  place  where  it 
flows  into  the  sea?  If  not,  can  you  imagine  how  it 
would  look?  Try  to  do  so  as  you  read  silently  the 
poem  “The  Sands  of  Dee,”  by  Charles  Kingsley,  on 
the  following  page. 
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The  Sands  of  Dee 

‘  ‘  0  Mar\^  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee!” 

The  western  wind  was  '\;\dld  and  dank  -^dth  foam. 

And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand. 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand. 

And  rotmd  and  roimd  the  sand. 

As  far  as  eye  could  see. 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land; 

And  never  home  came  she. 

“Oh!  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair — 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drownM  maiden’s  hair, 

Above  the  nets  at  sea  ? 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee.” 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam. 

The  cruel  crawling  foam. 

The  cruel  himgry  foam. 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea; 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee! 

—  Charles  Kingsley 

If  you  like  this  poem,  you  will  want  to  talk  about  it. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  YTiat  picture  have  you  in  mind  of  the  river  Dee  where  it 
flows  into  the  sea?  Describe  the  river  and  the  seacoast. 
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h.  What  changes  come  over  land,  river,  and  sea  as  the  story  is 
told? 

c.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary? 

d.  What  was  found  among  the  stakes  that  held  the  nets? 

e.  Do  you  think  of  a  little  church  near  the  sea?  Why? 

/.  What  effect  did  Mary’s  history  have  on  the  boatmen? 

g.  Do  you  like  the  sound  of  the  words  of  the  poem? 

As  you  have  read  this  poem  silently  and  have  talked 
about  it,  you  may  want  to  read  it  aloud.  Some  girl 
will  read  all  the  lines  that  are  in  quotation  marks,  and 
some  boy  will  read  all  that  are  not.  Then  the  class 
will  read  the  poem  in  concert — the  girls  reading  the 
lines  in  quotation  marks,  and  the  boys  all  that  are  not. 
Read  as  if  you  liked  Mary  and  were  sorry  for  her. 

Further  Study  of  the  Poem 

Now  you  will  think  of  the  form  of  the  poem.  Answer 
the  questions  with  care. 

questions 

a.  Notice  the  last  word  in  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza. 
What  do  you  observe? 

h.  Notice  the  last  word  of  the  fifth  line  in  each  stanza.  What 
do  you  observe? 

c.  Notice  the  last  word  of  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  line  in  each 
stanza.  What  do  you  observe? 

d.  What  are  rimes? 

e.  Which  lines  have  the  same  indentation  ?  Observe  carefully. 
Do  they  rime,  or  not  ? 

/.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  line  begin  ? 

It  will  be  a  good  exercise  to  copy  the  poem  in  your 
notebook  if  you  like  it. 
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Allow  yourself  one  minute  to  commit  the  first 
stanza  to  memory.  If  you  don’t  succeed,  try  again. 
You  will  recall  the  lines  more  easily  if  you  first  try  to 
think  what  the  stanza  as  a  whole  is  about.  Do  the 
same  with  the  other  stanzas. 


67.  USING  THE  IMAGINATION 


As  you  read  “The  Sands  of  Dee,”  did  you  imagine 
a  river  flowing  into  the  sea?  Did  you  imagine  how 
Alary  looked  as  she  called  the  cattle  home?  Did  you 
imagine  how  the  mists  of  the  sea  came  up  and  hid  the 
land,  so  that  she  was  caught  in  the  foaming  tide? 

There  are  many  things,  just  as  beautiful,  that  you 
can  imagine  for  yourself.  Think  of  these  titles: 


A  Farm  at  Sunrise 
Rain  on  the  River 
A  Snowy  January 
A  Mountain  Sunset 


A  Noisy  Brook  in  the  Forest 
A  Waterfall  ayui  a  Pool 
Surf  on  a  Rocky  Shore 
A  Ship  on  the  Sea 


Close  your  eyes.  Consider  one  of  the  titles.  Think 
of  the  various  shapes,  the  movements,  and  the  colors 
of  the  various  things  in  the  picture.  Think  of  what 
happened  in  the  scene  you  are  imagining.  Were  there 
any  people  in  it?  What  were  they  doing? 

If  you  prefer  to  choose  a  subject  of  your  own  rather 
than  one  of  those  above,  do  so ;  there  are  many  beautiful 
things  in  nature  that  you  have  seen. 

You  may  be  called  upon  to  give  your  imagined  pic¬ 
ture  orally,  but  you  will  probably  do  better  when  you 
write,  thinking  everything  out  quietly  by  yourself. 

Am.  L.  11—22 
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Write  in  poetic  form  if  you  like,  either  with  or  without 
rime. 

68.  HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  PRONOUNCE 

Pronouncing  You 

Some  people  seem  never  to  pronounce  the  word 
you  correctly.  They  call  it  yuh.  For  what  you  they 
say  ‘'what  yuh.”  For  caught  you  they  say  “caught 
yuh.”  The  word  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled  yoo,  and 
you  must  pronounce  it  that  way. 

Following  is  a  conversation  in  which  you  appears 
many  times.  Three  pupils  will  read  it  aloud  to  the 
class,  two  girls  reading  the  parts  of  Anna  and  Nora, 
and  a  boy  reading  the  part  of  Danny.  Perhaps  two 
or  three  groups  of  three  will  read  it.  This  is  a  good 
exercise  for  pupils  to  come  back  to  once  in  a  while  if 
they  find  themselves  growing  careless. 

A  CONVERSATION 

Anna.  That  is  no  way  to  play  tag.  Danny  tripped  you. 

Nora.  And  he  slapped  you.  He  is  a  naughty  little  boy. 

Danny.  I  don’t  want  you  to  play  tag  with  me  anyhow. 

Anna.  Now  you  are  pouting.  I  caught  you,  and  that  angered 
you. 

Danny.  I ’m  not  pouting.  I  caught  you  too. 

Nora.  You  don’t  play  fairly.  I  sent  you  away  once.  Don’t 
you  think  you  had  better  play  by  yourself? 

Danny.  Don’t  you  want  me  to  play  with  you?  You  have 
gone  away  from  me  twice,  and  I  have  followed  you. 

Anna.  Now  don’t  you  cry,  little  boy.  What  would  you  do 
if  we  had  tripped  you  and  slapped  you?  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  fair  play. 
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Think  what  has  happened  and  what  may  happen.  Who  may  get 


the  worst  of  the  adventure? 

Nora.  What  you  want  is  to  be  rough.  We  would  send  you 
into  the  house  if  you  weren’t  so  little. 

Danny.  I  want  you  to  play  with  me. 

Anna.  A  little  while  ago  you  said  you  didn’t.  W^hat  has 
changed  you? 

Danny  {hanging  his  head).  I  want  you  to  play  with  me. 
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Nora.  Very  well,  Danny;  but  remember  that  we  have  not 
tripped  you  or  slapped  you,  and  that  we  want  you  to  play  the 
game  fairly. 


69.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


You  will  now  tell  a  story,  being  careful  to  pronounce 
the  word  you  correctly.  Some  suggestive  titles  are 
given  below: 


Breaking  a  Bad  Habit 
How  I  Made  Clay  Dishes 
Getting  to  School  on  Time 
When  Mother  Is  Away 
Replacing  a  Spark  Plug 


Painting  Screens 
Cleaning  House 
A  Hornet's  Nest 
A  Squirrel's  Nest 
A  Visit  to  a  Bakery 


After  all  pupils  have  spoken,  think  about  two  or 
three  of  the  speeches  that  were  rather  long.  If  they 
were  written,  would  it  be  necessary  to  divide  them 
into  several  paragraphs?  If  so,  tell  why. 


70.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Is  AND  Are;  Was  and  Were 

You  very  naturally  say,  He  is,  He  was,  She  is.  She 
was.  It  is.  It  was.  We  are,  and  They  were.  It  is  also 
quite  natural  for  you  to  say,  We  were  and  You  were. 
And  if  you  ask  questions,  is  it  quite  natural  for  you 
to  say.  Were  we?  and  Were  you?  If  not,  you  need 
some  practice  in  the  use  of  these  forms,  for  they  are 
correct. 

Answer  the  questions  which  you  will  find  on  the 
next  page. 
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QUESTIONS 

а.  Does  he  mean  one  person  or  more  than  one?  That  is,  is  he 
singular  or  plural  ? 

h.  If  he,  or  she,  or  it  is  the  subject,  is  the  verb  is  or  aref  Is 
is  singular  or  plural  ?  Is  are  singular  or  plural  ? 

c.  li  he,  she,  or  it  is  the  subject,  is  the  verb  was  or  were? 

d.  Is  was  singular  or  plural  ?  Is  were  singular  or  plural  ? 

e.  If  we  is  the  subject,  is  the  verb  is  or  are?  Are  subject  and 
verb  both  singular  or  both  plural  ? 

/.  If  they  is  the  subject,  is  the  verb  was  or  were?  Are  subject 
and  verb  both  singular  or  both  plural  ? 

Singular  subjects  and  singular  verbs  are  used 
together.  Plural  subjects  and  plural  verbs  are  used 
together.  But  there  is  an  exception:  You  are,  Are 
you?  You  were,  and  Were  you?  are  plural  forms,  but 
they  are  used  to  address  one  person  or  many.  It  is 
regarded  as  polite  to  address  one  person  with  a  plural 
form  of  you.  This  is  true  of  many  languages. 

Below  and  on  page  314  are  some  sentences.  Copy 
them,  as  the  teacher  directs.  Fill  the  blank  spaces. 
Underline  the  subjects  once  and  the  predicate  verbs 
twice.  Then  talk  about  the  sentences. 

SENTENCES 

1.  He - a  strong  swimmer. 

2.  - Philip  a  good  swimmer? 

3.  You - a  good  runner, - you  not? 

4.  Nell  and  her  brother  -  good  tennis  players.  (Is  the 

subject  singular  or  plural?) 

5.  You - at  the  tennis  match  yesterday, - you  not? 

б.  We - there  too. 

7.  Susie  and  Phyllis  -  also  there.  (How  many  subjects 

are  there?) 
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8.  Ethel  and  Roy  -  there.  (Is  the  subject  singular  or 

plural  ?) 

9.  Ethel - a  good  player  herself. 

10.  Roy - a  good  player  once,  but  he - lame  now. 

11.  He - still  a  good  swimmer. 

1 2 .  - you  at  the  athletic  meet  last  week  ? 

13.  We - there. 

14.  Nearly  all  the  children  of  the  school - there. 

15.  They - all  glad  our  side  won. 

16.  Our  teachers - very  enthusiastic. 

17.  They - as  happy  as  we - . 

18.  We - to  have  another  meet  soon. 

19.  - you  ever  a  contestant  in  a  meet? 

20.  - you  ever  a  winner? 

In  how  many  of  these  cases  did  you  find  what  seemed 
to  be  two  sentences,  each  with  a  subject  and  a  verb 
of  its  own? 

71.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

If  I  Were  You 

Although  it  is  correct  to  say,  I  was.  He  was,  She  was, 
and  It  was,  it  is  also  correct  to  say.  If  I  were.  If  he 
were.  If  she  were,  and  If  it  were.  If  we  were.  If  you 
were,  and  If  they  were  are  also  correct. 

Below  and  on  page  315  are  some  sentences.  In 
each  sentence  is  a  blank  space  in  which  were  is  to 
be  used.  Every  sentence  in  the  list  must  be  written 
on  the  blackboard. 

SENTENCES 

1.  If  I - you,  I  should  not  do  that. 

2.  If  you - he,  you  wouldn’t  do  it  either. 
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3 .  He  would  help  us  if  he - here. 

4.  She  would  read  to  us  if  she - here. 

5.  If  I - she,  I  should  work  harder. 

6.  You  would  do  the  work  properly  if  you - in  her  place. 

7.  If  Donald - at  school,  he  would  pitch  for  us. 

8.  Ellen  would  amuse  us  if  she  - - here. 

9.  If  you - I,  would  you  help  him? 

10.  If  he - you,  things  would  be  different. 

11.  If  you - I,  would  you  go  home? 

12.  Would  you  help  us  if  it - possible? 

13.  If  it - raining,  would  you  play  outdoors? 

14.  I  should  go  to  the  country  if  the  day - -  pleasant. 

15.  If  OHver  - - with  us,  the  day  wotild  be  more  pleasant. 

16.  Annie  would  assist  us  if  she - able. 

17.  If  this  — —  summer,  we  should  be  playing  ball. 

18.  I  should  do  my  work  better  if  I  — —  he. 

19.  If  he - more  diligent,  his  work  would  be  better. 

20.  He  would  have  to  be  careful  if  he - in  your  place. 

72.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  SEVEN 

Here  are  the  questions  for  the  test  on  what  you 
have  recently  studied. 


TEST 

1.  Are  quotation  marks  used  in  plays  as  they  are  in  stories? 

2.  Is  seen  ever  used  without  has  or  havef 

3.  Is  do}ie  ever  used  without  has  or  have"? 

4.  Tell  whether  this  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect:  I  saw  a 
terrible  storm  pass  over  the  mountains. 

5.  Select  the  right  words:  I  have  (red,  read)  the  (red,  read) 
hook  hut  not  the  blue  one. 

6.  Select  the  right  words:  Our  (made,  maid)  (made,  maid)  a  • 
hatch  of  delicious  cookies. 
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7.  Select  the  right  words:  ''Truly,  sir,  (all,  awl)  that  I  live  by 
is  with  the  (all,  awl).”  —  From  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar. 

8.  Select  the  right  word:  (Was,  Were)  you  there  yourself^ 

9.  Select  the  right  words:  Where  (is,  are)  the  hoys  and  girls 
who  (is,  are)  going  vnth  us? 

10.  Select  the  right  word:  One  of  these  boys  (is,  are)  going  to 
help  us. 

Judging  Your  Work 

In  judging  the  work  of  another  pupil,  note  that 
some  of  the  questions  really  require  two  answers. 
How  will  you  divide  the  credits? 

You  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  pupils  who  do  not 
make  perfect  scores  should  be  helped.  If  you  are  one 
who  is  successful,  you  may  proceed  in  this  manner: 
Go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  questions  similar  to 
those  in  the  test,  and  ask  pupils  who  did  not  make 
perfect  scores  to  vTite  the  answers.  If  mistakes  are 
made,  the  right  answers  can  be  brought  out  by  dis¬ 
cussion.  Keep  this  up  as  long  as  necessary. 


73.  MIXED-UP  PARAGRAPHS 

Organization  of  a  Story 

You  must  remember  that  in  this  book  you  are 
making  a  special  study  of  how  stories  and  other 
compositions  are  organized,  that  is,  built  up.  You 
know  that  they  are  built  up  of  parts  that  must  be 
arranged  in  a  certain  order  so  that  they  may  be  under¬ 
stood  clearly.  A  story  follows  whose  parts,  or  para¬ 
graphs,  are  all  correctly  vTitten,  but  whose  parts 
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are  all  mixed  up ;  they  are  not  arranged  in  their  proper 
order.  Read  the  story  silently.  You  will  see  that  it 
does  not  make  sense  as  it  is  now  arranged. 

The  Lame  Goose 

So,  as  soon  as  his  mother  was  out  of  sight,  Jimmy  climbed 
the  fence  and  walked  across  the  pasture  to  the  little  stream. 

He  didn’t  see  the  geese  and  the  ducks  anywhere,  and  he  hoped 
they  were  far  away,  for  he  was  afraid  of  the  lame  goose  that 
was  always  hissing  and  trying  to  bite. 

Just  as  he  became  much  frightened,  he  heard  a  loud 
squawking  and  hissing,  and  he  saw  the  lame  goose  half  run¬ 
ning  and  half  flying  toward  him.  He  screamed  as  loudly  as 
he  could,  and  kept  on  screaming.  Then  the  lame  goose  was 
upon  him,  hissing  and  pecking.  He  struck  the  big  bird  as 
hard  and  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
goose  pecked  him  unth  the  blood  ran  from  his  arms,  and  beat 
him  with  its  wings.  And  all  the  time  Jimmy  screamed  and 
tried  to  draw  his  feet  out  of  the  mire. 

Just  beyond  the  farmhouse  there  was  a  field  through  which 
a  little  creek  ran,  and  the  geese  and  the  ducks  were  always 
swimming  and  wading  in  it.  One  of  the  geese  was  lame, 
and  it  had  a  bad  temper.  It  was  almost  as  naughty  as 
Jimmy  himself.  It  was  always  hissing  at  people,  and  trying 
to  peck  them  with  its  bill. 

When  he  got  to  the  house,  he  was  soon  in  clean  clothes 
again,  for  he  very  much  needed  them.  Do  you  know  of  any¬ 
thing  else  he  needed? 

There  is  no  telling  what  would  have  happened  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Jimmy’s  Airedale,  who  came  nmning  and  leaped 
into  the  mud.  He  seized  the  goose  by  the  neck,  gave  it  one 
shake,  and  left  it  dead.  Then  he  began  to  pull  at  Jimmy’s 
clothes,  and  soon  had  him  on  dry  land  again. 
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One  day  Jimmy’s  mother  had  to  go  to  the  garden  to  get 
some  vegetables  for  dinner,  and  she  said  to  Jimmy,  “Now 
don’t  you  go  into  the  pasture,  because  the  lame  goose  will 
get  you.’’ 

Soon  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  began  to  walk 
in  it.  At  once  he  began  to  sink  into  the  mud.  This  made 
him  angry,  and  he  walked  on  farther  just  for  spite,  always 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper. 

Jimmy  was  rather  a  naughty  little  boy.  If  his  mother 
told  him  not  to  do  a  certain  thing,  that  was  just  the  thing 
he  wanted  to  do.  This  was  why  he  got  into  trouble  one  day. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  story  so  mixed  up?  Well,  you 
are  to  unmix  it.  Here  is  an  outline  of  the  story. 
Look  it  over. 

OUTLINE 

I.  The  kind  of  boy  Jimmy  was 

II.  The  kind  of  goose  the  lame  goose  was 

III.  Jimmy  gets  a  warning 

IV.  Jimmy  disobeys 

V.  Jimmy  gets  into  trouble 

VI.  A  fierce  battle 

VII.  Jimmy  is  rescued 

VIII.  What  Jimmy  needed 

Now  study  the  outline. 

QUESTIONS  AND  DIRECTIONS 

a.  Which  paragraph  in  the  story  tells  what  kind  of  boy  Jimmy 
was? 

b.  Which  paragraph  tells  the  things  the  lame  goose  did? 

c.  Why  are  these  two  paragraphs  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
that  is,  the  introduction? 

d.  The  third  paragraph  really  begins  the  story.  Find  it. 

e.  The  fourth  paragraph  naturally  follows  the  third.  Find  it. 
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/.  The  fifth  paragraph  tells  what  happens  because  Jimmy 
disobeys.  Find  it. 

g.  The  sixth  paragraph  shows  Jimmy  in  great  trouble.  Find  it. 

h.  The  seventh  paragraph  gives  the  climax,  that  is,  the  highest 
point  of  the  story.  Find  it. 

i.  The  eighth  paragraph  brings  the  story  to  an  end.  Tell  why. 

j.  Now  you  will  hear  the  story  read  aloud.  One  pupil  will 
read  the  first  paragraph  as  indicated  in  the  outline,  another  will 
read  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  eight  pupils  will  stand  before 
the  class  as  they  read.  You  will  close  your  book  and  listen.  You 
will  find  that  the  story  makes  perfect  sense. 

74.  THE  PARTS  OF  STORIES 

Every  story  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending. 
The  beginning  must  tell  what  is  necessary  for  the 
readers  or  hearers  of  the  story  to  understand  what  is 
coming.  The  ending  must  finish  the  story,  so  that 
hearers  and  readers  are  satisfied.  The  middle  is  the 
story  proper. 


A  Story  to  Be  Finished 
Even  a  story  of  one  paragraph  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  ending.  You  have  written  many  such 
stories  yourself.  Here  are  the  beginning  and  a  part 
of  the  middle  of  a  one-paragraph  story. 

A  Buffalo  Nickel 

When  I  was  bom  last  year  in  Philadelphia,  I  came  out  of 
the  mint  bright  and  shiny.  On  one  side  of  me  was  stamped 
an  Indian,  and  on  the  other  a  big  buffalo.  I  didn’t  know 
what  a  busy  life  I  had  before  me.  First  I  went  to  Albany, 
where  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  conductor  who  .... 
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The  first  three  sentences  are  the  beginning  of  the 
story;  they  merely  explain.  The  unfinished  sentence 
is  the  beginning  of  the  middle  of  the  story. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  did  the  conductor  do  with  the  nickel? 
h.  What  did  the  next  owner  do  with  it? 

c.  What  other  adventures  might  the  nickel  have  had? 

d.  How  can  you  bring  the  story  to  an  end? 

Now  you  will  write.  Your  story  may  be  very 
different  from  the  those  of  other  pupils,  especially  at 
the  end.  Read  your  complete  story  to  the  class. 

76.  MORE  STORIES  TO  BE  FINISHED 

Here  are  more  stories  to  be  finished.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  study  the  paragraphing  of  each  story, 
and  to  talk  about  it  with  your  classmates  until  you 
can  think  of  a  good  ending. 

Should  you  have  one  paragraph  or  more  than  one? 
If  you  are  going  to  make  a  very  short  story,  one 
paragraph  will  probably  be  enough.  If  you  are  going 
to  make  a  long  story,  consisting  of  several  distinct 
incidents,  you  will  need  several  paragraphs. 

Take  up  each  story  and  talk  about  it.  Make  up  your 
mind  about  the  paragraphing.  When  you  have  done 
so,  write. 

A  Kite 

I  am  a  kite — a  very  large  one.  My  colors  are  red,  white, 
and  blue.  As  you  will  probably  want  to  know  how  I  was 
made,  I  will  tell  you.  First  of  all  a  boy  bought  a  penny’s 
worth  of  kite  sticks  and  .... 
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A  Balloon 

I  am  a  red  balloon  and  was  made  in  a  factory.  The  man 
at  the  factory  sold  me  to  ...  . 

The  Travels  of  a  Locomotive 
I  was  built  in  Rhode  Island,  and  I  travel  all  the  time. 
When  I  was  finished  at  the  factory,  six  coaches  were  made 
for  me  to  pull  and  I  was  ready  to  begin.  Very  proudly  I 
steamed  out  of  the  yards  with  my  coaches  behind  me,  and 

The  Adventures  of  a  Fish 
I  am  a  fish  —  a  very  large  fish  called  a  pickerel.  I  love 
to  eat  little  fish.  One  day  when  I  was  trying  to  catch  one 
of  the  children  of  my  friend  Trout,  a  man  .... 

The  Cruel  Driver 

I  am  a  dray  horse.  Hauling  a  heavy  load  on  a  slippery 
pavement  one  day,  I  slipped  and  .... 
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It  is  a  good  game  for  one  pupil  to  begin  a  story  and 
for  another  pupil  to  finish  it.  Here  are  some  titles 
that  may  be  used  : 


An  Adventure  of  a  Bent  Penny 
A  KBid  Driver 
An  Unfortunate  Puncture 
A  Snow  Man 


A  Broken  Doll 
An  Unlucky  Ride 
A  Lame  Dog 
A  Lost  Fish 


If  these  titles  do  not  suit,  the  pupils  may  select  their 
own.  One  pupil  will  begin  a  story,  first  telling  his  title. 
Another  pupil  will  finish  the  story  if  he  can.  If  he  does 
not  do  well,  others  may  try.  Perhaps  the  class  will 
have  to  talk  about  some  of  the  stories  before  the 
speakers  can  tell  the  best  way  to  finish  them. 
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77.  HOMONYMS 

There  and  Their 

Read  these  sentences  silently,  and  then  answer  some 
questions  about  them: 

There  are  some  sparrows  in  the  garden. 

Are  there  any  sparrows  in  the  garden? 

They  are  picking  up  their  dinner. 

Are  they  picking  up  their  dinner  ? 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Suppose  the  first  sentence  were:  Some  sparrows  are  in  ike 
garden.  What  would  the  subject  be?  In  other  words,  what 
“are  in  the  garden”? 

h.  Think  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands.  There  cannot  be  the 
subject,  although  it  comes  first  in  the  sentence,  because  it  does 
not  tell  what  were  in  the  garden.  Then  what  is  the  subject? 

c.  Is  sparrows  the  subject  in  the  second  sentence?  Why? 

d.  In  the  third  sentence,  whose  dinner  are  the  sparrows 
picking  up  ?  In  the  fourth  sentence  ? 

e.  Have  you  discovered  that  their  means  ownership?  Does 
it  mean  ownership  in  such  groups  of  words  as  their  wings,  their 
feet,  their  he  ads  f 

f.  Does  there  mean  ownership?  How  can  you  tell  when  to 
write  there  and  when  to  write  their? 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces.  Then  read  the  sentences  and  talk  about  them. 

SENTENCES 

1.  -  are  some  lost  books  in  the  principal’s  office.  {What 

are  in  the  principal’s  office?  Then  what  is  the  subject?  Should 
you  write  their  or  there?) 

2.  Pupils  are  not  very  careful  with  -  property.  {Whose 

property  ?) 
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3.  Is - any  careless  person  here? 

4.  How  much  trouble - is  about  lost  things! 

5.  How  many  children  have  lost - mittens  this  winter? 

6.  Is - any  child  here  who  has  lost  his  cap? 

7.  Some  children  almost  lose - heads  at  times. 

8.  Are - any  lost  things  in  the  teacher’s  desk? 

9.  Yes, - are  several. 

10.  - are  knives  and  gloves  and  pencils  in  her  desk. 

1 1 .  Do  you  think  the  owners  vdll  claim  — —  property  ? 

12.  - are  pins  and  ribbons  awaiting - owners. 

13.  Why  do  children  leave - property  lying  around  on  side¬ 

walks  and  fences  ? 

14.  Carrie  and  Ella  have  lost - arithmetics. 

15.  They  lost - geographies  last  week. 

16.  Are - any  boys  who  are  so  careless? 

17.  Oh,  yes, - are  careless  boys  as  weU  as  careless  girls. 

18.  I  wish - were  not  so  many. 

19.  Is - any  way  of  curing  children  of - carelessness? 

20.  Some  children  would  lose  -  heads  if  they  were  not 

fastened  on. 

Hereafter,  when  you  write,  do  not  write  there  for 
their,  or  the  reverse.  Remember  that  their  implies 
ovmership,  while  there,  in  the  sentences  you  have  been 
studying,  seems  to  mean  nothing  at  all.  It  simply 
allows  you  to  arrange  a  sentence  differently.  For 
example,  instead  of  saying.  Some  sparrows  are  in  the 
garden,  you  may  say.  There  are  some  sparrows  in  the 
garden. 

78.  HELPING  VERBS 

May  AND  Can 

May  and  can  are  helping  verbs.  They  are  used  as 
parts  of  verbs,  as  may  go  and  can  run. 
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May  expresses  permission,  as  in  the  sentence  My 
mother  says  I  may  go  with  you.  May  also  expresses 
possibility,  as  in  the  sentence  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
go,  or  in  the  sentence  I  may  go,  hut  I  am  not  sure. 

Can  expresses  ability,  as  in  the  sentence  I  can  spin 
a  top. 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  and  write  the  sentences  as 
usual.  Then  talk  about  them. 

SENTENCES 

1.  He - run  faster  than  I. 

2.  - she  outrun  you? 

3.  We - be  able  to  go. 

4.  - I  open  a  window? 

5.  You - open  two  windows. 

6.  - I  offer  you  a  book? 

7.  - we  go  with  you? 

8.  You - go  with  us  if  you  like. 

9.  - you  jump  that  fence? 

10.  I - not  jump  so  high. 

11.  Clarence - jump  a  higher  fence  than  that. 

12.  - I  use  your  knife? 

13.  - we  study  with  you? 

14.  They - go  to  the  city  tomorrow. 

1 5.  Mother  says  we - go  with  them. 

16.  - Elmer  come  with  me? 

17.  - I  use  your  bicycle  a  few  minutes? 

18.  Where - I  find  a  pencil? 

19.  - you  lift  a  ton? 

20.  - I  help  you? 

As  you  speak  and  write  hereafter,  think  carefully  — 
may  expresses  permission  or  possibility;  can  expresses 
ability. 
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79.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Think  over  the  titles  below,  select  one  of  them  or 
another  you  prefer,  and  make  a  speech. 


A  Delayed  Letter 
Movies  I  Weary  Of 
Why  a  School  Doctor? 
A  Petted  Child 
The  Ice  Broke 


My  Stage  Fright 
Conveniences  on  the  Farm 
Birds'  Nests  in  the  Orchard 
My  Very  Own  Room 
Enemies  of  the  Henroost 


Don’t  forget  that  you  are  studying  the  organization 
of  compositions.  Were  there  any  long  speeches  that 
were  composed  of  several  parts?  If  so,  what  were 
the  topics  of  the  several  parts? 

Have  you  learned  to  use  saw  and  did  correctly? 
may  and  can?  As  you  speak  and  write,  do  you  try 
to  use  all  that  you  have  learned? 

80.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Study  the  pictirre  on  page  326.  Write  the  story. 


QUESTIONS 


a.  When  the  door  opened,  who  came  in?  What  did  the  teacher 
say? 

h.  What  explanation  did  the  girl  give?  Was  she  joyful? 

c.  The  teacher  looked  at  the  clock,  probably.  What  was  her 
next  remark  ? 

d.  VTiat  did  the  girl  say  next  in  her  defense?  Was  she  sure 
about  it? 

e.  What  did  the  teacher  have  to  say  about  the  effects  of  tardi¬ 
ness?  Was  she  pleasant  about  it? 

/.  How  did  the  discussion  end?  Make  a  good  ending. 

Wdiat  is  the  last  thing  to  do? 
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81.  HOMONYMS 


Here  are  some  more  homonyms.  If  there  are  any 
whose  meaning  you  do  not  know,  look  them  up  in 
the  dictionary. 


no  know 
read  reed 
throne  thrown 


four  fore 
fir  fur 
groan  grown 


loan  lone 
oar  o’er  ore 
plain  plane 
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If  you  know  the  meaning  of  all  these  words,  you  will 
be  able  to  choose  the  proper  ones  to  fit  into  the 
following  sentences.  Write  the  sentences  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  at  your  seat,  or  both. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I  have  (Jour,  fore)  marbles. 

2.  The  Jour,  fore)  horse  was  lame. 

3.  We  do  not  {no,  know)  him. 

4.  There  is  {no,  know)  chalk  here. 

5.  I  {no,  know)  that  there  is  {no,  know)  milk  in  the  pantr3^ 

6.  We  shall  {read,  reed)  about  the  king  who  lost  his  {throne, 
thrown) . 

7.  The  man  himg  his  {fur,  fir)  coat  on  the  {fur,  fir)  tree. 

8.  The  boatman  picked  up  a  {reed,  read)  on  his  {oar,  o'er,  ore). 

9.  A  {lorn,  loan)  horseman  was  riding  {oar,  o'er,  ore)  the 
{plain,  plane). 

10.  When  the  horseman  was  {thrown,  throne),  he  gave  a  {grown, 
groan). 

11.  As  the  merchant  needed  money,  he  made  a  {loan,  lone). 

12.  The  carpenter  has  lost  his  {plane,  plain). 

13.  It  is  very  {plane,  plain)  that  you  are  late. 

14.  The  miner  is  taking  {oar,  o'er,  ore)  out  of  his  mine. 

15.  This  {fir,  fur)  tree  has  not  {groan,  grown)  very  much. 

16.  I  do  not  {know,  no)  who  that  man  is. 

17.  This  broad  {plain,  plane)  is  covered  with  grass. 

18.  A  man  on  the  golf  links  cried,  {''Fore,"  "Four"). 

19.  I  was  {throne,  thrown)  in  a  wrestling  match. 

20.  We  have  Jour,  fore)  puppies  nearly  {grown,  groan). 

Here  are  questions  that  will  help  you  a  little  with 
some  of  the  words  in  the  list.  What  word  in  the  list 
is  most  like  knew?  like  reading?  like  throw?  like  before? 
like  furry?  like  grow?  like  alone?  like  over? 
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82.  A  LETTER 

Read  the  following  letter  silently: 

Albert  C.  Jones  School 
13th  and  Lincoln  Streets 
Columbus,  Ohio 
March  3,  19 — 

The  Anderson  Rubber  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Dear  Sirs: 

We  children  of  the  sixth  grade  in  this  school  are  studying 
geography,  and  we  like  to  collect  samples  of  raw  materials 
that  are  made  into  articles  for  the  market.  We  study  them 
as  we  read  about  them  in  our  books.  If  you  have  any 
samples  that  show  how  rubber  is  made  into  various 
things,  please  let  me  know  the  price  of  a  set,  by  mail  or 
express.  Our  teacher  will  then  take  up  a  collection,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  money. 

Yours  truly, 

Philip  Cole 

Talking  about  the  Letter 
You  will  talk  about  the  letter  by  answering  the 
questions  that  appear  below  and  on  page  329. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  The  heading  of  the  letter  is  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer. 
How  many  lines  has  it  ?  What  does  each  line  tell  ? 

h.  No  line  in  the  heading  has  a  punctuation  mark  after  it. 
Why?  If  Streets  were  abbreviated,  would  a  period  be  used? 

c.  Notice  the  third  line.  If  0  were  used  instead  of  Ohio, 
would  a  period  be  used  ?  Why  ? 

d.  Notice  the  address.  Why  is  a  comma  used  in  the  second 
line? 
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e.  Which  line  has  a  punctuation  mark  after  it  ? 

/.  The  first  line  of  the  letter  is  indented.  Why  ? 

g.  How  is  the  complimentary  close  of  the  letter  punctuated? 


The  Envelope 

Here  is  a  sample  of  an  addressed  envelope: 


A  PROPERLY  ADDRESSED  EN\T:LOPEt 

Now  talk  about  the  addresses  on  the  envelope. 


QUESTIONS 


a.  Why  are  two  addresses  given  ?  What  is  the  piupose  of  each  ? 
h.  What  might  happen  if  there  were  no  return  address  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  Dead  Letter  Office? 

c.  Find  a  place  where  an  initial  is  used  instead  of  a  word. 
What  punctuation  mark  follows  the  initial? 

t  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  on  the  envelope  is  merely  suggestive.  A  different  one 
is  permissible. 
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d.  Find  two  places  in  the  addresses  where  abbreviations  are 
used.  With  what  kind  of  letter  do  the  abbreviations  begin? 
What  punctuation  mark  follows  them  ? 

e.  Why  is  a  comma  used  between  Columbus  and  Ohio?  Think 
how  you  would  read  the  words. 

/.  Why  is  there  no  comma  after  Dayton? 

83.  WRITING  LETTERS 

All  your  life  you  will  write  letters.  It  may  be  you 
will  write  little  else,  so  you  should  get  plenty  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  writing  letters  in  school.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  write  letters  that  will  help  you  in  studying  your 
school  work. 

Are  you  studying  geography?  Are  you  interested 
in  the  products  of  different  countries  and  their  manu¬ 
factures?  Are  you  studying  about  coffee,  tea,  rubber, 
wheat,  com,  bananas,  oranges,  and  other  things  that 
grow  in  our  own  land  and  in  other  lands?  Are  you 
interested  in  radios,  automobiles,  airplanes,  tools,  oil 
heaters,  washing  machines,  and  other  things  that  are 
made  in  factories? 

Follow  these  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Bring  a  magazine  from  home. 

h.  Search  the  advertising  pages.  Find  advertisements  that 
ask  readers  to  write  for  more  advertising  matter  or  for  samples. 

c.  Talk  about  certain  advertisements  and  select  a  few  that 
advertise  things  you  have  been  discussing  in  your  geography  class. 

d.  Perhaps  you  can  find  an  advertisement  of  a  silk  company, 
or  a  cotton-goods  factory,  or  a  rubber  factory  that  might  have 
samples  of  its  goods  in  different  stages  of  manufacture.  Perhaps 
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you  might  have  to  write  to  find  out  whether  such  samples  are 
given  away,  or  sold,  by  the  company. 

e.  When  you  and  your  classmates  have  agreed  on  a  few  adver¬ 
tisements,  you  will  prepare  to  write  letters  to  the  companies. 
Some  will  ask  for  catalogs,  some  for  samples,  etc. 

/.  If  you  ask  for  a  set  of  samples  of  goods  in  different  stages  of 
manufacture,  be  sure  to  ask  what  the  price  is.  If  a  price  is 
charged,  you  will  have  to  take  up  a  collection  and  send  a  second 
letter  containing  the  money. 

g.  When  you  are  ready,  write  yoirr  letter.  A  few  pupils  should 
write  at  the  blackboard. 

h.  When  you  have  finished,  help  those  who  wrote  at  the  black¬ 
board.  Afterward  exchange  papers  with  someone.  Give  and 
get  as  much  help  as  you  can. 

i.  Copy  the  letter  you  revised,  neatly,  on  paper. 

/.  The  teacher  will  decide  whether  the  best  letters  may  be 
mailed.  Only  one  letter  should  be  sent  to  a  company. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  go  to  work.  Take  as  many 
days  as  may  be  necessary. 

If  you  get  catalogs  and  samples,  what  use  can  you 
make  of  them  in  your  school  work? 

84.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Go,  Went,  Has  Gone,  Have  Gone 

The  following  are  correct  sentences: 

I  go  fishing.  He  has  gone  fishing. 

He  goes  fishing.  You  have  gone  fishing. 

He  went  fishing.  They  have  gone  fishing. 

Answer  some  questions  about  the  sentences. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  singular? 
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b.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  plural? 

c.  What  plural  subject  and  predicate  may  be  used  in  speaking 
to  one  person? 

d.  Is  went  ever  used  with  has  or  have? 

e.  Is  gone  ever  used  without  has  or  have? 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following  sentences. 
Write  the  sentences  as  usual.  Underline  the  simple 
subjects  once  and  the  predicate  verbs  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I - fishing  every  summer. 

2.  My  brother - with  me. 

3.  We - to  Bass  Lake  last  summer. 

4.  Oiu*  family - there  many  summers. 

5.  My  cousin’s  family - to  Eagle  Lake. 

6.  My  cousin  himself - there  even  in  the  winter. 

7.  He - there  two  winters  ago. 

8.  He - there  in  the  winter  to  fish  through  the  ice. 

9.  - you  ever - to  a  lake  in  the  winter? 

10.  - your  family  ever - to  Bass  Lake? 

1 1 .  Many  people - there  every  summer. 

12.  Not  many - in  the  winter. 

13.  - your  father  ever - to  a  lake  in  winter? 

14.  My  father - into  the  northern  woods  last  winter  to  hunt. 

15.  He - there  several  times. 

16.  He  never - hunting  in  the  summer. 

17.  - you  ever - hunting  in  the  winter? 

18.  - you  ever - fishing  in  the  winter? 

19.  Where  -  you  usually  -  for  the  summer  vacation? 

20.  - all  of  your  family - with  you? 

How  many  of  the  subjects  are  nouns?  How  many 
are  pronouns? 
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85.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Go,  Went,  Has  Gone,  Have  Gone 

Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

а.  Turn  back  to  the  example-sentences  near  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  lesson,  beginning,  “I  go  fishing.”  Read  them 
aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads  them. 

б.  Use  the  sentences  to  point  to  if  anyone  fails  to  use  the 
verbs  in  the  right  way. 

86.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  EIGHT 

Here  are  the  questions  for  another  test. 

TEST 

1 .  Think  of  th^re  and  their.  Which  expresses  ownership  ? 

2 .  Select  the  right  words :  (There,  their)  are  three  cows  in  the 
field. 

3.  Select  the  right  word:  Our  neighbors  have  painted  (there, 
their)  garage. 

4.  Select  the  right  word:  Mother  says  I  (may,  can)  go. 

5.  Select  the  right  word:  I  am  sure  I  (may,  can)  help  you. 

6.  Select  the  right  words:  We  (know,  no)  of  (know,  no)  people 
by  the  na'tne  of  Bradley  in  this  neighborhood. 

7.  Select  the  right  words:  Our  rivals  were  to  the  (fore,  four)  a 
little  after  the  race  started,  but  we  beat  them  by  (fore,  four)  minutes. 

8.  Select  the  right  word:  This  dog  is  not  full  (groan,  grown). 

9.  Is  went  ever  used  with  has  or  have? 

10.  Are  has  gone  and  have  gone  right  or  vTong? 

Judging  Your  Work 

Don’t  forget  that  there  are  two  decisions  to  make  in 
some  of  the  questions.  This  will  affect  the  manner 
of  grading. 
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You  have  had  several  plans  for  helping  those  who 
did  not  make  perfect  scores.  Help  them  again  if  you 
made  a  perfect  score.  Or,  if  they  work  with  the 
teacher,  keep  profitably  busy — reading  library  books, 
making  tests,  or  performing  some  other  useful  task. 
You  cannot  afford  to  waste  time. 

87.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Come,  Came,  Has  Come,  Have  Come 

The  following  are  correct  sentences: 

I  always  come  to  school  early. 

We  always  come  to  school  early. 

She  comes  to  school  early. 

You  come  to  school  early. 

He  came  to  school  early. 

You  have  come  to  school  early. 

Sally  came  to  school  early. 

Billy  has  come  to  school  early. 

Nat  and  I  came  to  school  early. 

Nat  and  I  have  come  to  school  early. 

Answer  some  questions  about  the  sentences. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  singular? 

h.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  plural? 

c.  What  plural  subject  and  predicate  may  be  used  in  speaking 
to  one  person? 

d.  Is  came  ever  used  with  has  or  have? 

e.  Are  you  accustomed  to  say  has  come  and  have  comet 

/.  When  you  are  thinking  of  what  happened  an  hour  ago,  or 
yesterday,  or  at  some  other  definite  time  in  the  past,  should  you 
say  come  or  came? 
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Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  sentences  below,  and  write 
the  complete  sentences  as  in  the  past.  Underline  the 
simple  subjects  once  and  the  predicate  verbs  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Many  street  cars - by  our  door. 

2.  There - the  motor  bus. 

3.  My  father  usually - home  on  that  bus. 

4.  Yesterday  he - home  on  an  earlier  bus. 

5.  My  uncle - to  see  us  last  week. 

6.  Here - the  milkman. 

7.  - the  ice  man - ? 

8.  He - late  yesterday. 

9.  - the  postman - ? 

10.  An  important  letter - yesterday. 

11.  - any  letters - today? 

12.  A  policeman - by  at  half-past  eight. 

13.  A  heavy  rain - up  early  this  morning. 

14.  Clouds  always - up  before  a  rain. 

15.  - any  clouds - up  this  afternoon? 

16.  Heavy  clouds - up  at  three  o’clock. 

17.  Then  down - the  rain  again. 

18.  Night - when  the  sun  goes  down. 

19.  Darkness - early  last  night. 

20.  All  things  rest  when  night - . 

88.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Come,  Came,  Has  Come,  Have  Come 
Follow  directions  as  usual. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Tirm  back  to  the  example-sentences  in  the  preceding  lesson 
beginning  with  “I  always  come  to  school  early.”  Read  the 
sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads  them. 
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h.  Don’t  say  come  when  you  mean  came.  Remember  also  that 
has  and  have  are  used  with  come.  If  anyone  fails  to  use  these 
words  correctly,  point  to  the  correct  sentence. 


89.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Here  are  some  suggestive  titles: 


The  Kind  of  Book  I  Like 
An  Interesting  Trip 
The  Examination  I  Feared 
Why  a  Ship  Disappears  Hull  First 
Hot  Days  in  the  Fields 


Joining  the  Scouts 
Afraid  of  the  Surf 
Why  the  Seasons  Change 
How  to  Use  an  Index 
Too  Long  a  Ride 


Who  made  the  shortest  speeeh?  the  longest?  Did 
the  former  say  too  little?  What  might  he  have  added? 
Did  the  latter  say  too  much?  What  might  he  have 
left  out?  Discuss  these  questions  in  class. 

Are  you  remembering  to  use  come  and  came  in  the 
right  way?  Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  correct  your 
errors  of  speech  when  you  find  you  are  making  them? 


90.  TWO  STORIES  BY  PUPILS 

Here  are  two  stories  for  you  to  read  silently: 

A  Dog  Race 

It  was  a  cold  day  and  I  had  my  dog  team  out.  I  met  a 
boy  who  asked  me  if  I  would  race  his  dog  team.  I  said, 
“Yes.”  He  was  to  go  around  one  comer  and  I  was  to  go 
around  the  other  comer.  I  said,  “Go.”  We  were  off.  I 
was  around  the  comer  before  he  was.  I  was  halfway 
around  the  block  when  the  head  dog  saw  a  cat.  He  ran 
after  it.  The  cat  ran  through  a  fence  and  the  dog  ran 
through  after  him.  The  framework  of  the  sled  was  all 
smashed.  And  the  other  boy  finished  first. 
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Riding  a  Bobsled 

We  had  just  finished  oiir  new  bobsled  and  were  to  have 
a  trial  run.  I  was  to  be  the  last  one  on,  for  I  had  to  start  it 
off.  A  boy’s  father  agreed  to  pull  us.  We  were  going 
about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  when  we  turned  a  comer 
with  a  ditch  on  both  sides.  A  rock  got  caught  in  one  runner 
and  tipped  the  sled  at  such  an  angle  that  it  knocked  me  into 
the  ditch.  When  I  got  out,  I  said,  “Once  but  not  twice.” 

Now  talk  about  the  stories. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Do  you  think  both  stories  are  exciting  ?  Do  you  think  both 
are  funny  ? 

h.  Do  both  -writers  stick  to  their  subjects? 

c.  Have  both  stories  good  endings  ? 

d.  When  you  began  the  first  story,  did  you  think  the  dogs  were 
hitched  to  a  wagon?  How  can  you  improve  this  first  sentence? 

e.  The  second  sentence  of  one  of  the  stories  is  utterly  useless. 
Which  story  is  it  ?  Why  is  the  sentence  useless  ? 

/.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  could  run  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour?  What  sentence  needs  improvement?  How  can  you 
improve  it  ? 

g.  One  writer  says  that  something  “knocked”  him  into  the 
ditch.  Is  “knocked”  the  right  word? 

h.  The  last  sentence  of  one  story  begins  with  “  and.”  Do  you 
like  this  or  not  ?  Tell  why. 

i.  Which  story  has  the  greater  number  of  faults  ? 

You  will  notice  that  quotations  appear  in  both 
stories,  and  that  they  are  correctly  written.  Tell  why. 

Dictionary  Work 

Study  some  of  the  words  in  the  stories,  using  the 
dictionary  if  you  need  it. 
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QUESTIONS 


а.  What  is  the  sound  of  ou  in  “out”?  in  “would”?  in 
“around”?  in  “through”?  in  “our”?  in  “hour”? 

б.  What  two  words  in  the  preceding  question  are  pronounced 
the  same  way  but  not  spelled  the  same  way? 

c.  Is  the  a  in  “half”  and  “after”  pronounced  the  same  way? 

d.  Of  what  two  words  is  “framework”  made?  Think  of  work¬ 
shop.  Tell  other  words  that  are  partly  composed  of  the  word  work. 

e.  Make  some  sentences  containing  catch,  caught,  and  {has  or 
have)  caught.  Which  of  these  words  expresses  what  happened 
at  some  particular  time  in  the  past? 

/.  Think  of  the  word  “run.”  Add  the  suffixes  -er  and  -ing. 
What  letter  must  be  added? 

g.  Think  of  the  word  “tip.”  Add  the  suffixes  -ed  and  -ing. 
What  letter  must  be  added? 

h.  Think  of  the  word  “angle.”  The  word  angel  is  both  like 
it  and  unlike  it.  How  is  the  a  in  each  word  pronounced?  the  gf 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  spelling? 


91.  BAD  LUCK  STORIES 

Both  boys  certainly  had  bad  luck  with  their  sleds. 
Have  you  had  any  bad  luck  that  you  would  like  to 
tell  about?  One  of  these  titles  may  suit  you.  If  not, 
think  of  one  that  does. 


A  Bad  Spill 
It  Served  Me  Right 
Facing  the  Music 
T 00  Smart 


They  Laughed  at  Me 
Showing  Off 
My  Punishment 
My  Blunder 


Stand  before  the  class  and  tell  an  interesting  story. 
Afterward  turn  back  to  pages  219  and  220  and  get 
the  benefit  of  help  from  your  classmates.  This  is  an 
important  part  of  your  work. 
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Did  the  boy  who  is  facing  the  farmer  take  any  apples? 

There  is  a  story  in  the  picture. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Think  whether  your  story  consists  of  one  part  or 
more  than  one  part.  If  it  has  two  distinct  parts, 
each  of  which  requires  considerable  explanation,  how 
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many  paragraphs  should  your  written  story  have? 
If  three  distinct  parts,  how  many  paragraphs? 

Write  your  story  on  the  blackboard  or  at  your  desk, 
as  you  are  directed.  Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual 
way.  As  you  listen  to  other  pupils  read,  think  care¬ 
fully  whether  their  stories  should  have  one  paragraph 
or  more. 

Are  you  learning  to  use  quotation  marks  correctly, 
to  pimctuate  terms  of  address,  and  to  use  correct 
subjects  and  predicates?  Think  about  these  things 
with  care  when  you  are  helping  others.  Think  about 
them  always  when  writing. 


92.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Run,  Ran,  Has  Run,  Have  Run 


The  following  are  correct 

I  run  rather  slowly. 

He  runs  faster  than  I. 

The  dog  ran  to  the  bam. 
Janet  ran  to  mother. 


sentences : 

We  mn  to  school  sometimes 
You  mn  faster  than  I. 

The  horse  has  mn  away. 
The  horses  have  mn  away. 


Talk  about  the  following  questions. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  singular? 
h.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  plural? 

c.  What  plural  subject  and  verb  may  be  used  in  addressing 
one  person? 

d.  Are  has  and  have  used  with  ran  or  with  runf 

e.  What  one  of  the  verb  forms  shows  that  the  action  happened 
at  some  particular  time  in  the  past  ? 
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/.  What  verb  forms  show  that  the  action  has  just  happened,  or 
sometimes  has  happened? 

Study  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  correct  verb  forms.  Write  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  usual  way.  Underline  the  simple  sub¬ 
jects  once,  and  the  predicate  verbs  twice. 

SENTENCES 

1.  This  railroad - over  the  mountains. 

2.  The  engineer - his  train  slowly. 

3.  Yesterday  he - his  train  faster  than  usual. 

4.  A  herd  of  buffalo - just - across  the  track. 

5.  - the  buffaloes  ever - -  ahead  of  the  engine? 

6.  Antelopes - away  from  the  train. 

7.  The  train - by  that  station  yesterday. 

8.  A  telegraph  messenger - up  to  the  train  as  it  flew  by. 

9.  The  train - so  fast  that  the  wind  took  his  hat  off. 

10.  A  boy - after  it. 

1 1 .  The  messenger - after  the  boy. 

12.  The  train - frequently - by  without  stopping. 

13.  The  engineer - his  train  slowly  up  grade. 

14.  One  day  last  week  he - down  a  grade  too  fast. 

15.  The  train  nearly - off  the  track. 

16.  The  train - slowly  over  wooden  bridges. 

17.  - the  train  ever - into  a  ditch? 

18.  Many  trains - into  ditches  in  these  mountains. 

19.  A  freight  train - off  an  embankment  last  week. 

20.  That  train - off  embankments  twice.. 

Always  think  of  ran  as  being  used  by  itself,  without 
either  has  or  have.  Always  think  that  it  shows  what 
happened  at  some  particular  time  in  the  past,  as 
an  hour  ago,  or  last  week,  or  last  year. 

Am.  L.  11—24 
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93.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Run,  Ran,  Has  Run,  Have  Run 
Read  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Turn  back  to  the  preceding  lesson  and  read  silently  the 
example-sentences  beginning  with  “I  run  rather  slowly.” 

h.  Read  them  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads  them.  They 
are  correct  sentences  and  should  sound  so  to  you. 

c.  Remember  that  ran  expresses  what  happened  at  some 
particular  time  in  the  past.  Remember  that  has  run  and  have  run 
express  what  has  just  happened  or  what  has  happened  at  some 
time  or  other. 


94.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  NINE 

Here  is  another  test. 


TEST 

1 .  Does  come  express  present  time  or  past  time  ? 

2.  Tell  whether  this  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect:  The  letter 
from  Grandfather  came  yesterday. 

3.  Is  came  properly  used  with  has  and  havef 

4.  Has  ou  the  same  sound  in  ground  and  doughf 

5.  Has  a  the  same  sound  in  mad  and  made? 

6.  Of  what  words  is  textbook  composed?  classmate? 

7.  Add  the  suffix  -ing  to  begin. 

8.  Add  the  suffix  -ing  to  dine. 

9.  Is  ran  properly  used  with  has  and  have? 

10.  Does  ran  express  present  or  past  time? 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  of  some  pupil  and  let  him  judge 
yours  as  usual.  Don’t  forget  that  you  must  make  a 
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perfect  score  before  you  leave  the  test.  Help,  in  any 
way  3’ou  can,  the  pupils  who  did  not  make  perfect 
scores  at  first.  Or,  if  they  work  with  the  teacher,  be 
sure  to  spend  your  time  in  a  profitable  way. 

95.  TWO  TROUBLESOME  VERBS 

Get  AXD  Have 

Many  people  use  get  far  too  much.  They  use  it 
when  they  really  mean  have. 

Use  get  when  you  are  thinking  of  getting,  that  is,  of 
obtaining,  something.  Use  have  when  you  are  think¬ 
ing  of  having,  that  is,  of  possessing,  something. 

If  you  should  say,  I  got  a  new  knife  this  morning,  are 
you  thinking  of  getting  the  knife  or  of  having  it? 
Then  is  the  sentence  correct  or  incorrect? 

If  you  should  say,  I  have  a  new  knife,  are  you  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  the  knife  or  of  having  it?  Then  is  the 
sentence  correct  or  incorrect? 

In  the  sentences  below  and  on  page  344  you  will 
find  blank  spaces  which  you  are  to  fill  vith  the 
following  verb  forms:  has,  have,  had,  has  had,  have 
had,  gets,  get,  got,  has  got,  and  have  got. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  I - a  very  good  fountain  pen. 

2 .  Matty - a  new  dress  yesterday. 

3 .  What  sharp  skates  you - ! 

4.  We - just - a  new  radio. 

5.  The  Smiths - a  new  radio  last  week. 

6.  - you - your  new  radio  yet? 
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7.  Joe - a  new  violin. 

8.  Blanche - new  shoes  very  often. 

9.  Once  I - a  drum,  but  I - none  now. 

10.  - Dan - his  new  suit  yet? 

11.  I - a  good  deal  of  fun  this  week. 

12.  She - a  new  hat. 

13.  - Eddy  any  marbles? 

14.  - Eddy - his  marbles  yet? 

15.  - Eddy  ever - any  marbles? 

16.  What  a  good  disposition  Eleanore - ! 

17.  Where  did  you - your  pencils? 

18.  How  long - you - your  piano? 

19.  Why  did  you - that  sled? 

20.  When  you  are  thinking  of  getting,  use - ;  but  when  you 

are  thinking  of  having,  use - . 

Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  about  what 
you  say  as  you  are  saying  it?  If  so,  remember  get 
and  have. 

96.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Get  AND  Have 

Read  and  follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  I  have  a  new  dress. 

I  got  a  new  dress  yesterday. 

2.  Philip  has  a  pushcart. 

Philip  got  a  pushcart  last  week. 

3.  The  boy  had  a  top  in  his  hand. 

The  boys  got  new  tops  this  morning. 

4.  We  have  had  good  ink  until  recently. 

We  got  new  ink  this  morning. 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads. 
Tell  whether  each  sentence  expresses  having  or  getting. 

c.  If  anyone  forgets  the  use  of  the  words  you  have  been  study¬ 
ing,  you  know  how  to  correct  him. 

97.  SAFETY  PATROLS 
Organization  of  a  Composition 

Have  you  a  safety  patrol  in  your  school?  Whether 
you  have  or  not,  you  will  find  it  interesting  to  talk 
about  the  subject. 


QUESTIONS 

I.  Officers  mid  men: 

a.  From  what  class  or  classes  in  the  school  should  the 
officers  and  men  be  taken?  Why? 
h.  How  should  they  be  chosen ?  Why? 

II.  Badges: 

a.  What  sort  of  badges  should  officers  and  men  wear? 
h.  Why  should  they  wear  badges  ? 

III.  Duties  of  the  patrol: 

a.  What  should  be  the  duties  of  the  officers? 

h.  Where  should  the  members  of  the  patrol  be  stationed? 

c.  What  is  the  main  duty  of  the  members  of  the  patrol  ? 

d.  Some  patrols  bring  cars  to  a  halt  so  that  children  may 
go  by.  Others  halt  the  children  so  that  the  cars  may 
go  by.  Which  is  the  safer  way?  Why? 

IV.  Benefit  of  the  patrol: 

a.  What  does  the  patrol  train  children  to  do  ? 
h.  In  wffiat  way  does  the  patrol  train  drivers  of  cars? 
c.  If  you  are  trained,  as  children,  to  be  careful  in  crossing 
streets,  vdU  you  be  careful  as  you  grow  older? 
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After  the  questions  have  been  answered,  someone 
will  write  the  four  main  topics  in  a  column  on  the  black¬ 
board,  with  their  Roman  numerals  before  them.  All 
the  pupils  will  close  their  books. 

One  pupil  will  now  tell  what  he  can  about  the  first 
topic,  another  one  about  the  second,  and  so  on.  After 
all  in  the  group  have  finished  speaking,  the  class  will 
discuss  what  they  have  said.  Then  another  group 
will  try.  What  each  group  says  should  make  an 
organized  theme  on  safety  patrols. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  a  composition,  treating  the  four  topics  in  four 
paragraphs.  Do  not  make  your  theme  too  long — just 
a  few  sentences  in  each  paragraph.  Say  the  things 
that  are  most  necessary.  Write  at  the  blackboard  or 
at  your  seat,  as  directed.  When  you  have  finished, 
give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way. 

98.  HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  PRONOUNCE 

Pronouncing  Your 

Careless  people  say  yore  or  yer  instead  of  yoor. 
The  word  your  is  merely  a  you  (yoo)  with  an  r  after  it. 

Read  the  following  sentences  and  listen  as  others  read. 
Remember  that  you  must  be  pronounced  yoo  and  that 
your  must  be  pronounced  yoor, 

SENTENCES 

1 .  Have  you  got  your  lessons  for  tomorrow  ? 

2 .  Do  you  intend  to  get  your  arithmetic  lesson  tonight  ? 
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3 .  Did  you  get  your  drawing  tablet  this  morning  ? 

4.  I  got  your  blue  pencil  for  you. 

5.  Did  your  father  get  you  a  catching  glove  yesterday? 

6.  I  remember  that  he  did  not  get  you  one  last  week. 

7.  I  got  you  an  old  one  of  mine  to  use. 

8.  Will  you  get  roller  skates  on  your  birthday? 

9.  I  hope  somebody  will  get  you  a  new  ball. 

10.  Where  did  you  get  your  new  bat? 

1 1 .  Who  will  get  you  a  new  bicycle  ? 

12.  Perhaps  your  mother  will  get  you  one. 

13.  Get  your  ball  and  bat. 

14.  Did  you  get  your  catcher’s  mask? 

15.  Your  brother  got  yotu*  bicycle  and  rode  away  with  it. 

16.  I  will  get  your  bicycle  from  him. 

17.  Who  got  yoiu  top  yesterday? 

18.  Somebody  got  yotu  knife  too. 

19.  Nobody  can  get  your  head. 

20.  {All  the  class  together.)  When  we  use  get  you,  get  your,  got 
your,  we  should  not  run  the  words  together  nor  separate  them 
too  much. 

99.  HOMONYMS 

Study  the  homonyms  in  the  following  hst;  and  if 
you  find  any  tvhose  meanings  you  do  not  knotv,  look 
them  up  in  the  dictionary. 


sole 

soul 

soar 

sore 

lead  (a  metal)  led 

hall 

haul 

hew 

hue 

lie 

lye 

bail 

bale 

clime 

chmb 

raise 

rays 

faint 

feint 

aisle 

isle 

rode 

road  rowed 

In  each  of  the  sentences  on  page  348  choose  the 
correct  word  in  parentheses.  Then  write  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  blackboard  or  at  your  seat,  or  both. 
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SENTENCES 

1.  To  {clime,  climb)  a  tall  tree  in  a  hot  {clime,  climb)  is  hard 
work. 

2.  My  {soul,  sole)  is  not  in  my  {soul,  sole). 

3 .  I  am  going  to  {haul,  hall)  this  package  down  the  {haul,  hall) . 

4.  The  flowers  {raise,  rays)  their  heads  to  the  sun’s  {raise,  rays). 

5.  My  feet  felt  as  if  they  were  {lead,  led). 

6.  I  {lead,  led)  my  pony  up  to  the  gate  so  I  could  {climb,  clime) 
on  him. 

7.  We  {rode,  road,  rowed)  up  to  the  little  {isle,  aisle). 

8.  We  {rode,  road,  rowed)  rapidly  down  the  {rode,  road,  rowed). 

9.  I  thought  my  sister  was  going  to  {faint,  feint),  because  her 
face  had  a  pale  {hew,  hue) . 

10.  While  boxing,  I  seldom  {faint,  feint) . 

11.  There  was  a  {bale,  bail)  of  cotton  blocking  the  {isle,  aisle) 
in  the  factory. 

1 2 .  The  prisoner  is  out  on  {bail,  bale) . 

13.  An  eagle  likes  to  {soar,  sore). 

14.  I  want  to  {lie,  lye)  down,  because  my  foot  is  {soar,  sore). 

15.  There  is  too  much  {lie,  lye)  in  this  soap. 

16.  I  am  going  to  {bail,  bale)  out  the  boat. 

17.  We  don’t  want  the  men  to  {hew,  hue)  the  tree  down. 

18.  There  is  a  very  {faint,  feint)  color  in  the  sky. 

19.  We  {lead,  led)  the  cattle  down  the  {rode,  road,  rowed). 

20.  The  {sole,  soul)  person  present  was  the  chairman. 

21.  The  organist  was  coming  down  the  {aisle,  isle). 

22.  My  brother  {led,  lead)  the  procession. 

23.  The  dogs  raised  a  {hue,  hew)  and  cr\^ 

Here  are  questions  that  will  help  you  a  little  with 
some  of  the  words  in  the  list.  What  word  in  the 
list  is  most  like  hallway?  like  soulful?  like  soaring? 
like  sorely?  like  climate?  like  island?  like  ride?  like 
hauling? 
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100.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Sit,  Sat,  Has  Sat,  Have  Sat 
Set,  Set,  Has  Set,  Have  Set 

The  following  are  correct  sentences: 

I  sit  in  a  chair. 

Alice  sits  in  a  chair. 

Eunice  sat  on  a  chair. 

We  sit  on  chairs. 

He  has  often  sat  on  that  chair. 

You  have  sat  on  that  chair. 

They  have  often  sat  on  that  chair. 

I  usually  set  a  vase  in  the  window. 

Alice  sometimes  sets  the  vase  in  the  window. 

Eimice  set  the  vase  in  the  window  yesterday. 

We  set  vases  in  our  windows. 

She  has  sometimes  set  a  vase  in  her  window. 

You  have  already  set  the  vase  in  the  window. 

The  girls  have  set  vases  in  their  windows  every  day. 

Now  answer  some  questions  about  the  sentences. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  singular? 
h.  What  subjects  and  predicates  are  plural? 

c.  What  plural  subject  and  verb  may  be  used  to  address  one 
person  ? 

d.  What  verb  forms  show  that  the  action  happened  in  past 
time? 

e.  What  verb  forms  show  that  the  action  has  just  happened,  or 
sometimes  has  happened? 

/.  Think  of  to  sit  and  to  set.  Which  one  of  these  verbs  is  not 
complete  unless  it  is  followed  at  once  by  the  name  of  a  thing,  that 
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is,  by  a  noun  or  pronoun?  For  example,  do  you  sit  a  thing  or 
set  a  thing  on  the  table? 

Study  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  verbs  that  are  needed.  Tell  whether 
subjects  and  verbs  are  singular  or  plural.  When  you 
use  the  verb  that  must  have  a  noun  or  pronoun  after 

it,  tell  what  the  noun  or  pronoun  is.  Write  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  at  your  seat. 

SENTENCES 

1.  I - in  a  front  seat  all  last  month. 

2.  Lucy - in  a  front  seat  much  of  the  time. 

3.  Clarence - the  big  ink  bottle  on  the  table  after  school. 

4.  He - near  the  window  now. 

5.  She - in  a  back  seat  all  the  time. 

6.  - you - the  vase  in  the  window? 

7.  - he - the  clock? 

8.  The  children - the  flowerpots  on  the  window  sill. 

9.  - the  flowerpot  in  the  window.  (The  subject  is  omitted.) 

10.  She - the  flowerpot  on  the  table. 

1 1 .  Harry  slipped  off  his  seat  and - on  the  floor. 

12.  He - there  a  long  time. 

13.  Katherine  is  so  short  that  she - on  a  book. 

14.  Being  very  tall,  I - never - on  a  book. 

15.  Bobby  is  short  too;  he - on  his  foot. 

16.  We - without  moving  for  a  whole  minute  this  morning. 

17.  The  teacher - the  big  ink  bottle  on  her  table  every  day. 

18.  I - in  one  position  too  long. 

19.  - you  ever - still  for  a  minute? 

20.  - you  ever - the  flowerpot  in  the  window? 

21.  I - it  in  the  window  yesterday. 

22.  - the  teacher - the  big  ink  bottle  on  her  table? 

23.  I - it  there  for  her  sometimes. 
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24.  To - is  to  take  a  sitting  position. 

25.  To - is  to  place  something  in  position. 

Think  carefully  of  the  last  two  sentences.  They 
give  you  the  meaning  of  sit  and  set. 

You  use  the  words  sit  and  set  every  day.  Don’t 
allow  yourself  to  use  them  incorrectly.  Watch  con¬ 
tinually  as  you  speak  and  write.  Correct  others  when 
they  make  mistakes. 

101.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Sit,  Sat,  Has  Sat,  Have  Sat 
Set,  Set,  Has  Set,  Have  Set 

Read  the  directions  and  follow  them. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Turn  back  to  the  example-sentences  in  the  preceding  lesson 
beginning  '^dth  “I  sit  in  a  chair.”  Read  them  silently. 

h.  Read  them  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads.  TeU  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  verb  in  each  sentence. 

c.  These  words,  like  all  words,  should  be  respected.  Don’t 
allow  anyone  to  abuse  them. 

102.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Here  is  another  conversation  about  a  picture  for 
you  to  work  out.  The  picture  is  on  page  352. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Tell  what  the  boys  are  doing.  What  has  just  happened? 
Does  ‘‘foul  ball”  give  you  an  idea? 

h.  What  is  the  one  boy  yelling  at  the  batter?  What  do  you 
think  he  w’ants  the  batter  to  do? 
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c.  What  does  the  batter  reply?  How  does  he  feel  about  it? 

d.  What  is  the  catcher  doing?  What  does  he  want  the  batter 
to  do? 

e.  Any  one  of  several  things  may  happen.  What  are  they? 
Make  your  choice  and  end  the  story  well. 

Remember  the  last  step  in  the  lesson. 
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103.  STUDY  OF  A  POEM 

Here  is  a  poem  for  you  to  read  silently: 

Old  Ironsides 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky; 

Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon’s  roar; — 

The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes’  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 

‘  When  winds  were  hurrying  o’er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor’s  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee; — 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 

And  there  should  be  her  grave ; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Now  discuss  the  poem  in  class.  You  will  find  some 
questions  on  page  354.  Think  them  over  carefully. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  What  was  the  real  name  of  the  ship  called  “Old  Ironsides”? 
h.  Why  was  it  called  “Old  Ironsides”? 

c.  What  were  the  most  famous  victories  of  the  old  ship  ? 

d.  Why  did  Dr.  Holmes  write  the  poem?  Did  the  poem  have 
the  effect  he  desired? 

e.  Is  the  ship  still  in  existence  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  recent  history  ? 
/.  What  words  and  expressions  in  the  poem  are  hard  for  you  to 

understand?  Use  the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

g.  A  great  man  has  said  that  a  poem  is  simply  the  best  way  of 
saying  a  thing.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Holmes  expressed  himself 
better  in  poetry  than  he  could  have  expressed  himself  in  prose? 
Tell  why. 

This  is  a  good  poem  to  commit  to  memory.  It 
should  be  a  pleasure  to  do  it. 

A  Further  Study  of  the  Poem 

a.  A  poem  usually  has  rime  and  meter.  What  is  rime?  Meter 
might  be  called  sing-song.  Try  to  tell  why. 

h.  A  stanza  in  poetry  is  the  same  as  a  paragraph  in  prose. 
How  many  stanzas  has  the  poem?  What  main  idea  is  set  forth 
in  each? 

c.  How  many  lines  in  each  stanza  rime  ?  Have  these  lines  the 
same  indentation? 

d.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  each  line  of  poetry  begin  ? 

104.  USING  THE  IMAGINATION 

“Old  Ironsides”  was,  and  still  is,  a  heroic  old  ship. 
The  American  people  will  not  forget  it.  As  boys  and 
girls  are  fond  of  the  heroic,  you  will  like  to  turn  your 
imagination  loose  on  some  heroic  theme.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  subjects  in  your  history,  in  the  stories 
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you  have  read,  and  perhaps  in  your  own  experiences. 
Here  are  a  few  hints: 


Columbus  Sails  On 
Valley  Forge 
Concord  Bridge 
Crossing  the  Delaware 


A  Daring  Rescue 
A  Battle  with  I'ndians 
A  Cattle  Stampede 
Escaping  an  Avalanche 


Four  of  these  subjects  are  from  history,  and  four 
are  not.  If  you  make  your  selection  from  them, 
think  of  all  the  interesting  action  that  you  can  to 
make  a  good  story.  Think  of  what  was  done  and 
how  it  was  done.  Write  of  wholly  imaginary  events 
if  you  like. 

Undoubtedly  you  will  be  asked  to  give  your  story 
orally,  but  you  will  be  able  to  improve  your  work 
when  you  think  it  out  at  your  leisure  and  wHte  it. 
Consider  whether  you  will  attempt  the  poetic  form. 
It  will  be  well  worth  trying. 

105.  LETTERS  OF  THANKS 

Here  are  two  letters  for  you  to  read  silently: 


8231  S.  Bishop  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
March  8,  19 — 


Mrs.  Mary  Raymond 
1414  N.  Lock\\’ood  St. 

Chicago,  in. 

Dear  Madam : 

Just  a  line  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  flags  which 
your  circle  of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  recently  presented 
to  our  school.  The  large  flag  will  be  used  in  our  assembly 
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hall  whenever  we  have  a  program  there,  and  when  it  is 
not  in  use  it  will  be  carefully  stored  in  the  principal’s  office. 
Some  of  the  girls  are  going  to  make  a  case  for  it.  The  smaller 
flags  will  be  displayed  daily  in  our  classrooms.  We  are  so 
pleased  with  our  flags  that  we  would  not  part  with  them. 
We  think  they  are  the  best  things  we  have. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  A.  Dore 

8342  South  Laflin  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
March  8,  19 — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Raymond, 

The  children  of  Room  207  are  very  proud  of  the  flags 
which  you  brought  to  us  as  the  gift  of  the  ladies  associated 
with  the  Spanish  War  Veterans.  This  little  letter  is  just 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  the  beautiful  gifts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eileen  Long 

Mrs.  Mary  Raymond 
1414  North  Lockwood  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Now  talk  about  the  letters. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Who  gave  the  flags  to  the  school?  What  kind  of  organi¬ 
zation  did  she  represent  ? 

h.  Why  should  flags  be  given  to  a  school? 

c.  What  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  flags? 

d.  Which  letter  would  Mrs.  Raymond  like  better?  Why? 

e.  Notice  the  street  address  of  the  sender  in  each  letter.  One 
has  a  period  after  it.  The  other  has  not.  Why? 
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/.  Notice  “Chicago,  Ill.”  and  “Chicago,  Illinois.”  Why  is  a 
period  used  in  one  place  and  not  in  the  other? 

g.  Find  other  places  in  the  letter  where  periods  are  used  or  not 
used.  Tell  why. 

h.  You  will  notice  that  Mrs.  Raymond’s  address  is  not  in  the 
same  place  in  the  two  letters.  Why  ?  (Think  of  the  salutations  — 
“Dear  Madam”  and  “My  dear  Mrs.  Raymond.”) 

Writing  Letters  of  Thanks 

Has  anyone  recently  presented  your  school  with 
flags  or  with  anything  else  for  the  good  of  everybody? 
Has  anyone  recently  done  any  good  thing  for  your 
school,  such  as  giving  a  talk  on  some  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  or  taking  your  class  through  a  factory  or  some 
other  place  of  business? 

Has  anyone  recently  made  you  a  personal  gift  or 
done  you  a  personal  favor? 

In  every  case  a  letter  of  thanks  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  person  who  made  the  gift  or  did  the  favor. 
Talk  about  these  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  can  you  say  about  the  pleasure  the  gift  or  the  favor 
gave  you? 

b.  What  can  you  say  about  the  good  your  school  or  you  per¬ 
sonally  will  get  from  the  gift  or  the  favor? 

c.  Think  about  the  abbreviated  words  in  the  heading  and  the 
address  of  the  letters.  What  punctuation  mark  should  be  used 
after  them?  If  you  abbreviate  one  word,  say  Street,  should  you 
abbreviate  all  such  words?  That  is,  should  you  be  consistent? 

d.  If  you  prepare  letters  to  send  to  someone  who  has  done 
your  school  a  benefit,  should  you  send  all  the  letters,  or  only  a 
few?  Why? 


Atn.  L.  11—25 
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Now  write  your  letter.  The  teacher  will  tell  you 
whether  to  write  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard.  Be 
careful  about  your  English,  especially  about  the  use  of 
the  verbs  you  have  been  studying. 


Helping  the  Writers 


Give  and  get  help  in  the  usual  way.  Refer  to  the 
example-letters  for  guidance  as  to  form.  Don’t  allow 
anyone  to  use  any  incorrect  English. 


106.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Select  your  subject  and  speak  in  your  best  manner: 
How  to  Turn  in  a  Fire  Alarm  My  Stamp  Collection 


An  Oriole's  Nest 
Chicks  in  an  Incubator 
Purpose  of  Memorial  Day 
My  Hunting  Dog 


Brooms  and  Vacuum  Cleaners 
Stocking  an  Aquarium 
How  Silk  Is  Made 
Why  Good  Table  Manner sf 


Which  speaker  told  the  most  interesting  things  about 
his  subject?  Tell  what  they  were  and  why  you  liked 
them.  Did  any  speaker  fail  to  tell  much  of  interest 
about  his  subject?  If  so,  help  him.  Tell  him  what 
more  you  would  like  to  know. 

107.  WRITING  HISTORICAL  PLAYS* 

When  you  wrote  the  story  of  Columbus  in  the  form 
of  a  play,  did  you  not  understand  the  story  better 
than  you  had  understood  it  before?  That  is  one 
benefit  of  writing  plays. 

You  had  much  help  in  writing  the  play  about 
Columbus.  Now  you  will  write  a  play  without  help. 


*For  “Dramatization,”  see  “Supplementary  Materials.”  page  404. 
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WASHINGTON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

This  picture  must  suggest  to  you  much  that  you  have  read  in  your 
histories.  There  is  a  historical  play  in  it. 


Think  out  your  play,  and  write  it  as  you  did  the 
other.  Remember  it  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  ending.  It  may  have  one  scene  or  more  than 
one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  play  will  be  better  if  each 
scene  ends  at  an  important  step  in  the  story. 
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Choose  one  of  the  following  subjects,  if  you  find  one 
that  you  know  a  good  deal  about.  Otherwise  make 
your  own  choice. 

The  Sailing  of  the  ''Mayflower”  John  Smith  at  Jamestown 


Signing  the  "Declaration” 
The  Boston  Tea  Party 
Pocahontas 


Capture  of  Andre 
Patrick  Henry's  Speech 
Washington  at  Yorktown 


108.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Lie,  Lay,  Has  Lain,  Have  Lain 
Lay,  Laid,  Has  Laid,  Have  Laid 

The  following  are  correct  sentences: 

I  lie  on  a  couch. 

Nell  lies  on  a  couch. 

He  lay  on  a  couch. 

We  lie  on  couches. 

Sue  has  often  lain  on  that  couch. 

You  have  lain  on  that  couch. 

They  have  often  lain  on  that  couch. 

I  lay  an  apple  on  my  desk  each  morning. 

She  lays  an  apple  on  her  desk. 

Clara  laid  an  apple  on  her  desk  a  moment  ago. 

We  have  all  laid  apples  on  our  desks. 

She  has  frequently  laid  an  apple  on  her  desk. 

You  have  laid  an  apple  on  your  desk. 

They  have  all  laid  apples  on  their  desks. 

Answer  some  questions. 


QUESTIONS 


a.  What  subjects  and  predicate  verbs  are  singular? 
h.  What  subjects  and  predicate  verbs  are  plural? 
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c.  What  plural  subject  and  verb  may  be  used  to  address  one 
person? 

d.  What  verb  forms  show  that  the  action  happened  in  past 
time? 

e.  What  verb  forms  show  that  the  action  has  just  happened, 
or  sometimes  has  happened? 

/.  Think  of  to  lie  and  to  lay.  Which  one  of  these  verbs  is  not 
complete  unless  it  is  followed  at  once  by  the  name  of  a  thing, 
that  is,  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  For  example,  do  you  lie  a  thing 
on  the  table  or  do  you  lay  a  thing  on  the  table  ? 

Study  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  verbs  they  need.  Tell  whether  sub¬ 
jects  and  verbs  are  singular  or  plural.  When  you  use 
the  verb  that  must  have  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  it, 
tell  what  the  notm  or  pronoim  is.  Write  the  sentences 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  at  your  seat. 

SENTENCES 

1 .  The  apples - ungathered  in  the  orchard  now. 

2.  A  pear - here  and  there. 

3.  Last  week  not  an  apple - on  the  grotmd. 

4.  The  dog - a  bone  on  the  porch  a  moment  ago. 

5.  He - bones  there  nearly  every  day. 

6.  The  dog - down  under  the  porch. 

7.  My  sister - her  book  on  the  table  when  she  came  in. 

8.  Then  she - down  in  the  hammock. 

9.  She - there  many  an  afternoon  reading. 

10.  Father - his  rake  down  on  the  ground. 

11.  The  farm  hands - their  tools  down  also. 

12.  Now  all  - - down  under  the  trees  to  rest. 

13.  They - there  all  afternoon  yesterday. 

14.  They  always - their  tools  aside  before  resting. 

15.  I - there  with  them  one  afternoon,  and  slept. 
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16.  I - there  by  myself  at  times. 

17.  My  dog - there  with  me. 

18.  If  he  has  a  bone,  he - it  aside  first. 

19.  - you  ever - under  the  trees  to  rest? 

:2o.  - yotur  dog - there  with  you? 

2 1 .  Once  I - on  an  apple  by  mistake. 

22.  As  it - under  a  tuft  of  grass,  I  did  not  see  it. 

23.  I  picked  it  up, - it  to  one  side,  and  had  a  nap. 

24.  To - is  to  recline,  as  on  a  bed. 

25.  To - is  to  place  something  in  position. 

Be  careful  about  the  last  two  sentences.  They 
give  you  the  meaning  of  lie  and  lay. 

You  use  lie  and  lay  daily.  Think  carefully  when 
you  are  speaking  or  writing;  use  the  words  correctly. 

109.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Lie,  Lay,  Has  Lain,  Have  Lain 
Lay,  Laid,  Has  Laid,  Have  Laid 

Follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Turn  back  to  the  first  set  of  example-sentences  given  in  the 
preceding  lesson.  Read  them  silently. 

h.  Read  them  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads.  Tell  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  each  sentence. 

c.  If  anyone  errs  in  the  use  of  these  words,  correct  him  in  the 
usual  way. 

110.  HOW  THE  SCHOOL  DOCTOR  WORKS 

Organizing  a  Theme 

Now  you  will  organize  another  theme.  Answer  the 
questions  on  page  363  with  care. 
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QUESTIONS 

I.  The  government  of  a  city: 

a.  What  is  the  main  government  of  a  city?  (Think  of 
mayor  and  aldermen,  city  manager,  councilmen.) 

h.  The  board  of  education  is  tmder  the  main  government. 
What  is  a  board  of  education  for? 

c.  The  board  of  health  is  under  the  main  government. 
What  is  a  board  of  health  for? 

d.  What  officer  comes  to  the  schools  to  represent  the  main 
government,  the  board  of  education,  and  the  board  of 
health  ? 

II.  The  doctor's  visit: 

a.  What  signal  does  the  doctor  give  when  he  comes  to 
school  ? 

h.  What  children  go  down  to  see  him?  Why  do  they  go? 

c.  Who  assists  him? 

III.  Inoculation: 

a.  If  there  is  smallpox,  diphtheria,  or  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  among  the  children,  what  does  the  doctor  do? 

h.  If  you  have  been  vaccinated,  teU  what  happened. 

c.  Vaccination  is  a  form  of  inoculation.  What  is  inocu¬ 
lation  ? 

IV.  Preventing  the  spread  of  disease: 

a.  How  many  children  are  there  in  your  school  ? 

h.  If  one  child  has  a  disease,  how  many  would  be  exposed 
to  it? 

c.  If  a  child  has  a  cold  or  some  other  contagious  disease, 
why  should  the  doctor  send  him  home? 

d.  Do  you  know  whether  boards  of  health  have  decreased 
disease  in  our  cotmtry?  If  you  don’t,  how  can  you 
find  out? 

Someone  will  now  write  the  foiir  main  heads  in  a 
column  on  the  blackboard,  with  the  Roman  numerals 
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before  them.  All  the  pupils  will  close  their  books. 
One  pupil  will  tell  about  the  first  topic,  another  about 
the  second,  and  so  on.  The  class  will  discuss  what 
the  speakers  have  said. 

Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  composition  in  four  paragraphs.  As 
usual,  some  pupils  will  write  at  the  blackboard.  Give 
and  get  help  as  you  have  done  before. 

111.  SOME  SUBJECTS  TO  ORGANIZE 

You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  organiz¬ 
ing  subjects  for  composition,  and  you  have  had  help 
in  the  form  of  questions.  Here  are  some  subjects, 
with  the  main  headings  given,  but  no  questions. 
Choose  one  subject  and  work  it  out  yourself.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  time  to  work  out  all  the  subjects. 

It  may  be  that  this  work  in  outhnes  is  similar  to 
work  you  do  in  history  and  geography.  Is  it? 

Our  Good  Friend  Water 

1.  Its  benefit  to  plants 

II.  How  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  provide  fish 

III.  Uses  as  means  of  travel 

IV.  Its  use  as  a  drink 

V.  Its  use  for  cleanliness 

Sunshine 

I.  Uses  of  light  for  people 

II.  Uses  of  warmth  for  people 

III.  Uses  of  light  for  plants 

IV.  Uses  of  warmth  for  plants 
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Work  and  Play 

I.  Why  work  is  beneficial 

II.  Why  play  is  beneficial 

III.  Why  a  change  is  beneficial 

112.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  TEN 

Here  are  the  questions  on  work  done  recently. 

TEST 

1.  Suppose  I  say,  I  got  a  pearl-handled  knife ^  meaning  that  I 
am  the  possessor  of  such  a  knife.  Is  the  sentence  right  or  wrong  ? 

2.  Select  the  proper  homon3nns:  It  makes  one  breathe  hard  to 
(clime,  climb)  hiUs  in  a  hot  (clime,  climb). 

3.  Select  the  proper  homon3mis:  She  wasn't  really  ill;  she  made 
a  (faint,  feint)  oi  (fainting,  feinting). 

4.  Select  the  proper  homonyms:  We  (road,  rode)  all  day  over 
a  rough  (road,  rode). 

5.  Which  is  correct — have  sat  on  the  ground  or  have  set  on  the 
groundl 

6.  Does  sat  express  what  you  are  now  doing  or  what  you  did 
in  the  past  ? 

7.  Think  of  the  words  have  sat.  Do  they  mean  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  bodily  position  has  been  taken  or  that  something  has  been 
put  in  a  partictilar  place  ? 

8.  Does  I  lie  down  express  what  you  are  doing  or  what  you  did 
in  the  past  ? 

9.  Does  I  lay  down  express  what  you  are  doing  or  what  you 
did  in  the  past? 

10.  Supply  the  missing  verb:  Mother  scolded  me  when  I - my 

wraps  on  the  library  table. 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  of  some  pupil  and  let  him  judge  yours 
as  in  the  past.  Don’t  forget  that  you  must  make  a 
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perfect  score  before  you  leave  the  test,  and  you  must 
be  profitably  busy  while  further  study  is  going  on. 


113.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 


Here  are  some  titles  for  your  consideration.  Choose 
one  of  them  or  another,  as  you  like. 


What  I  Read  in  the  Papers 
The  Guest  That  Bored  Us 
Economizing  School  Supplies 
How  to  Wash  a  Car 
Danger  in  Impiire  Water 


I  Hadn't  Studied  My  Lessons 
The  Guest  That  Pleased  Us 
Scrapping  with  the  Umpire 
A  Lesson  in  Cake  Baking 
Our  Oil  Heater 


Think  over  some  of  the  longer  speeches.  If  written, 
should  they  be  divided  into  several  paragraphs? 
Tell  why. 


114.  CORRECT  SUBJECTS  AND  PREDICATES 

Ring,  Rang,  Has  Rung,  Have  Rung 
Sing,  Sang,  Has  Sung,  Have  Sung 

The  following  are  correct  sentences: 

I  ring  the  bell. 

Tommy  rings  the  bell. 

The  principal  rang  the  bell. 

The  bell  rang  a  moment  ago. 

The  bell  has  already  rung. 

The  teacher  has  rung  the  bell. 

Have  you  rung  the  bell  ? 

The  bells  have  rung. 

I  sing  many  songs. 

These  boys  sing  well. 

The  girls  sang  a  chorus. 
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The  children  sang  beautifully. 

Have  you  ever  sung  “America”? 

Has  the  class  sung  “America”  this  morning? 

Beatrice  sings  very  well. 

Answer  some  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  subjects  and  verbs  are  singular? 

h.  What  subjects  and  verbs  are  plural? 

c.  What  plural  subject  and  verb  may  be  used  to  address  one 
person  ? 

d.  What  verb  form  shows  that  the  action  happens  regularly? 

e.  What  verb  form  shows  that  the  action  has  just  happened, 
or  that  it  sometimes  happens  ? 

/.  What  verb  form  shows  that  the  action  happened  in  past 
time? 

Study  the  following  sentences  and  fill  the  blank 
spaces  with  the  correct  verb  forms.  Tell  whether  the 
subjects  and  verbs  are  singular  or  plural. 

Sometimes  you  find  a  noun  following  one  of  the 
verbs.  That  is,  you  find  that  someone  sings  a  song, 
or  that  he  merely  sings.  You  find  that  someone  rings 
something,  or  merely  that  the  bell  rings.  In  each 
case  tell  whether  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  noun. 

Write  all  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper 
at  your  seat,  as  you  are  directed. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Abe - the  bell  in  oiu*  school  every  day. 

2.  The  bell - at  nine  o’clock. 

3.  After  the  bell - each  morning,  we - a  song. 

4.  After  the  bell - yesterday  morning,  we - “America.” 
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5.  - the  bell - ? 

6.  - you - a  song  this  morning? 

7.  The  bell - late  this  morning. 

8.  We - our  song  after  it - . 

9.  “Sweet  and  Low”  was  the  song  we - . 

10.  Bells - for  recess  in  our  school. 

11.  The  doctor - the  bell  three  times  when  he  comes. 

12.  Bells - also  for  fire  drill. 

13.  Yesterday  a  bell - while  we  were  singing. 

14.  We - on  just  the  same. 

1 5.  The  bells - often - while  we  were  singing. 

16.  We  have  been  annoyed  by  this,  but - our  songs 

to  the  end. 

17.  When  a  class  across  the  hall - ,  we  pause  to  listen. 

18.  - anyone - a  solo  in  your  room  recently? 

19.  Lois - a  solo  yesterday. 

20.  As  she - ,  a  bell - . 

Remember:  Use  rang  and  sang  for  past  time.  Use 
has  or  have  with  rung  and  sung.  If  you  have  been 
making  mistakes,  now  is  the  time  to  correct  them. 


115.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Ring,  Rang,  Has  Rung,  Have  Rung 
Sing,  Sang,  Has  Sung,  Have  Sung 

Follow  directions. 


DIRECTIONS 

a.  Turn  back  to  the  example-sentences  beginning  with  “I  ring 
the  bell”  and  read  them  silently. 

h.  Read  them  aloud  or  listen  while  someone  else  reads.  Here¬ 
after  try  to  use  all  the  words  correctly. 


homony:ms 
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Select  your  subject  and  speak  as  usual: 


An  Agreeable  Child 
My  Disobedience 
Preserve  the  Wild  Flowers 
Mr.  Hawk  Gets  His  Dinner 
A  Homemade  Skiff 


A  Disagreeable  Child 
A  Spider  Catching  His  Prey 
A  Poor  W orkman 
Controlling  Myself 
My  Blunders  as  a  Cook 


Sometimes  when  you  are  speaking,  do  you  suddenly 
realize  that  you  have  omitted  something  that  you 
should  have  said  before?  Do  you  then  go  back  and 
tell  what  you  have  omitted?  If  this  happens,  it 
shows  that  you  are  not  organizing  your  composition 
carefully.  It  shows  that  you  do  not  think  of  your 
outline  before  you  begin  to  speak.  If  you  fail  in  this 
respect  at  any  time,  try  again. 

Do  you  know  how  to  use  sit  and  set,  lie  and  lay, 
may  and  can,  come  and  came,  ring  and  sing,  and  their 
different  forms?  If  you  don’t,  you  should  go  back 
to  the  proper  exercises  and  study  them  again. 


117.  HOMONYMS 

If  there  are  words  in  the  list  that  you  do  not  know, 
look  them  up  in  the  dictionary. 


bury 

berry 

bolder 

bowlder 

links 

lynx 

lesson 

lessen 

great 

grate 

whole 

hole 

might 

mite 

site 

sight 

meat 

meet 

leaf 

Uef 

current 

currant 

jam 

jamb 

main 

mane 

plum 

plumb 

wade 

weighed 

As  you  copy  each  sentence  on  page  370,  choose  the 
correct  word  from  the  parentheses. 
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SENTENCES 

1.  The  carpenter  has  not  made  this  door  {plum,  plumb). 

2.  The  {currant,  current)  bush  grows  by  the  {plum,  plumb)  tree. 

3 .  That  squirrel  is  going  to  {bury,  berry)  a  nut  by  the  {bury, 
berry)  bush. 

4.  I  wish  the  teacher  would  {lesson,  lessen)  our  daily  {lesson, 
lessen). 

5.  You  {might,  mite)  give  me  a  {might,  mite)  of  your  cake. 

6.  The  wind  blew  a  {leaf,  lief)  across  the  golf  {links,  lynx). 

7.  In  the  woods  I  caught  {sight,  site)  of  a  {links,  lynx). 

8.  The  {hole,  whole)  family  of  rabbits  ran  into  a  {hole,  whole) 
in  the  ground. 

9.  The  {main,  mane)  beauty  of  a  horse  is  often  his  {main,  mane) . 

10.  Growing  {bolder,  bowlder),  he  pushed  the  {bolder,  bowlder) 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

11.  There  is  a  {grate,  great)  fire  in  the  {grate,  great). 

12.  The  {site,  sight)  of  this  man’s  home  is  a  hilltop,  and  the 
scenery  about  it  is  a  wonderful  {site,  sight). 

13.  The  {leaf,  lief)  was  caught  in  the  {currant,  current)  and 
carried  away. 

14.  I  had  as  {leaf,  lief)  eat  bread  as  {meat,  meet). 

15.  My  little  brother  wanted  to  {wade,  weighed)  in  the  snow. 

16.  This  boy  {wade,  weighed)  a  hundred  pounds  last  month. 

17.  The  baby  smeared  {jam,  jamb)  on  the  door  {jam,  jamb). 

18.  The  man  used  his  {whole,  hole)  strength  to  draw  the  post 
out  of  the  {whole,  hole). 

19.  Which  do  you  like  the  better — {currents,  currants)  or 
{plums,  plumbs)  ? 

20.  I  had  as  {lief,  leaf)  {wade,  weighed)  in  water  as  snow. 

118.  THREE  STORIES  BY  PUPILS 

Read  silently  the  three  stories  on  pages  371  and 

372. 
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“When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend” 

Two  years  ago  as  I  was  climbing  a  fence,  I  fell  down  on 
the  sidewalk  and  broke  my  arm.  I  had  it  put  in  a  cast  for 
three  weeks. 

When  it  was  taken  out  of  the  cast,  it  was  not  straight. 
Every  Saturday  morning  I  was  to  go  to  the  doctor  and  he 
would  pull  it  so  as  to  straighten  it.  Every  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  would  get  up  and  think  of  the  misery  I  was  to 
go  through  I  would  begin  to  cry.  I  would  cry  almost  all 
day  imtil  I  was  out  of  the  doctor’s  office.  I  used  to  think 
I  needed  a  friend  because  the  doctor  wasn’t  my  friend  and 
my  mother  made  me  go  and  I  didn’t  think  she  was  my  friend 
either. 

My  Experience  on  a  Bicycle 

One  day  when  I  was  riding  my  bicycle,  I  wanted  to  see 
how  fast  I  could  turn  the  comer.  On  the  comer  were  fence 
posts  with  no  wire  attached  to  them.  When  I  was  going 
around  the  comer  my  pedal  caught  on  one  of  the  posts. 
The  bicycle  stopped  short  and  I  shot  over  the  handle  bars  but 
luckily  the  front  wheel  broke  my  fall.  If  the  wheel  hadn’t 
been  there  I  might  have  been  badly  hurt.  After  that  I  was 
more  careful  about  going  around  comers. 

The  Trials  of  Moving  Day 

The  landlord  in  our  old  house  raised  the  rent  and  we 
decided  to  move  because  it  was  too  much  to  pay.  A  few 
weeks  we  got  our  goods  packed  ready  to  move.  My  aunt 
had  baked  beans  the  day  before  for  our  supper  in  our  new 
house.  She  was  just  boiling  eggs  when  the  gas  man 
came  to  turn  off  the  gas,  so  my  aunt  had  to  build  a  fire 
out  in  the  back  yard  to  finish  the  eggs. 

At  last  the  van  came  and  took  our  furniture.  The  barrels 
and  boxes  were  to  go  downstairs  and  the  pictures  and  eat¬ 
ables  were  to  go  upstairs,  but  my  cousins  who  were  doing 
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the  moving  got  everything  wrong.  They  put  the  pictures 
and  eatables  downstairs  and  the  things  that  were  to  go  up¬ 
stairs  they  put  in  the  basement.  After  supper  we  worked 
imtil  late  and  at  last  got  things  straightened.  My  aunt 
said,  “Never  again, and  I  agreed  with  her. 

Now  talk  about  the  stories. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  The  title  of  the  first  story  is  in  quotation  marks.  Why? 
h.  The  first  story  has  two  distinct  parts,  and  is  therefore 
divided  into  two  paragraphs.  What  is  the  subject  of  each  part? 

c.  Doesn’t  the  first  paragraph  look  rather  thin  and  the  second 
one  rather  fat?  What  might  the  writer  have  told  in  the  first 
paragraph  that  would  have  made  it  about  the  length  of  the  second  ? 
Think  carefully. 

d.  The  second  paragraph  is  neatly  thought  out.  It  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  ending.  What  is  the  beginning? 
the  middle?  the  ending? 

e.  Look  at  the  first  and  the  third  story.  Which  is  better  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  paragraphs?  Why? 

/.  What  is  the  subject  of  each  paragraph  in  the  third  story? 

g.  Read  aloud  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph  of  the  first 
story.  Do  the  commas  make  the  reading  easier?  Read  aloud 
the  third  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  story. 
Where  would  a  comma  help  ? 

h.  Think  of  a  comma  after  “doctor”  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  story.  Would  it  make  the  oral 
reading  easier ?  Why? 

i.  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  story  is  rather  awkward.  Try 
to  improve  it.  Perhaps  two  and's  are  too  many.  Perhaps  the 
sentence  would  be  better  if  made  into  two.  Make  it  so. 

/.  Read  aloud  the  first  sentence  in  the  second  story.  Does 
the  comma  help?  Read  aloud  the  third  and  the  fifth  sentences. 
Would  commas  help?  Why? 
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k.  Think  of  a  comma  after  “bars”  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  the 
second  story.  Would  it  help  the  oral  reading?  Why? 

l.  The  writer  of  the  second  story  has  used  the  word  “comer” 
three  times  in  three  sentences.  Do  you  like  the  sound  of  this? 
How  can  you  improve  the  sentences  ? 

m.  Think  of  the  third  story.  If  there  were  a  comma  after 
“rent,”  in  the  first  sentence,  would  the  reading  be  easier?  Why? 

n.  This  first  sentence  is  very  bad,  because  it  really  tells  you 
the  same  thing  twice.  What  is  the  thing  it  teds  twice?  What 
part  of  the  sentence  could  you  take  out? 

0.  The  second  sentence  of  this  story  needs  the  word  in.  Where 
and  why? 

p.  Notice  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  in  this  story.  A  comma 
would  help  after  “late.”  Tell  why. 

q.  The  writer  uses  quotation  marks  correctly.  Explain. 

Dictionary  Work 

Study  some  of  the  words  in  the  three  stories.  Use 
the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Of  what  words  is  “sidewalk”  composed?  Think  of  some 
words  of  which  side  is  a  part.  Think  of  some  words  of  which  walk 
is  a  part.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard. 

h.  Think  of  “straight”  and  straighten.  What  silent  letters 
do  you  find?  Add  the  suffixes  -ed  and  -ing  to  straighten.  Use 
the  words  in  sentences. 

c.  Think  of  “until”;  also  of  till.  Do  they  mean  the  same? 
What  do  you  notice  about  the  spelling? 

d.  “Almost”  means  nearly.  Does  most  also  mean  nearly? 
Many  people  use  such  expressions  as  most  all  day.  Why  are  such 
expressions  not  correct? 

e.  What  is  a  cycle?  What  is  a  hi-cycle?  What  is  it  to  bisect? 
What  does  bi-cuspid  mean?  bi-ennial?  What  is  the  meaning  of  bi- 
as  used  in  these  words? 
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/.  What  can  you  say  of  “pedal”  and  peddle? 

g.  Add  the  suffixes  -ed  and  -ing  to  stop.  What  letter  is  repeated  ? 

h.  Notice  the  word  “decided.”  What  is  the  prefix?  What 
other  words  can  you  think  of  that  have  the  same  prefix?  Write 
them  on  the  blackboard. 

i.  Add  the  suffixes  -ed  and  -ing  to  move.  What  do  you  notice? 

119.  TWO  TROUBLESOME  VERBS 

Let  AND  Leave 

Leave  and  let  are  verbs.  Do  they  express  action  or 
being? 

From  the  following  paragraphs  find  out  just  what 
they  mean  and  how  they  should  be  used. 

To  leave  means  to  go  away.  Example:  The  hoy  left 
the  room.  Sometimes  it  means  to  let  stay  behind. 
Example:  The  hoy  left  his  dog  in  the  kennel.  To  let 
means  to  give  permission  or  to  allow.  Example:  The 
girl  let  her  sister  play  with  her  doll.  Of  course,  to  let 
means  also  to  rent,  but  you  are  not  to  think  of  that 
meaning  here. 

Probably  you  have  discovered  that  the  past  tense 
of  leave  is  left  and  that  let  is  both  present  and  past 
tense. 

Here  are  some  sentences  with  blank  spaces.  If  you 
can  use  leave,  leaves,  left,  has  left,  have  left,  let,  lets, 
has  let,  and  have  let  in  them  in  a  correct  manner,  you 
should  be  able  to  avoid  the  errors  many  people  make 
in  the  use  of  these  words.  After  you  have  determined 
wffiat  verb  should  be  used  in  a  blank  space,  write  the 
whole  sentence  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 
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SENTENCES 

1.  - the  room  at  once. 

2.  - me  go. 

3.  - me  take  your  knife. 

4.  He - me  take  his  knife. 

5.  She  told  me  to - the  room. 

6.  I  have - her  use  my  pencil  every  day. 

7.  She - the  room  because  I  would  not - her  read  to  me. 

8.  I  have - my  books  at  home. 

9.  My  brother  has - his  cap  on  the  table. 

10.  I - my  coat  at  home  yesterday. 

11.  This  boy  would  not - me  sit  with  him. 

12.  She  should  not - her  books  lying  aroimd. 

13.  - the  ball  lie  where  it  falls. 

14.  Do  not - your  ball  lying  in  the  mud. 

15.  We  have - the  boys  play  in  our  orchard. 

16.  Father  has - the  boys  fish  in  our  pond. 

17.  We  have - our  troubles  behind  us. 

18.  Mother  has - her  thimble  on  the  chair. 

19.  - me  use  your  eraser. 

20.  Where - you - yoiur  bicycle? 

120.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Let  AND  Leave 
Read  and  follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently: 

1.  I  left  my  bat  on  the  lawn. 

2.  I  let  Silas  take  my  bat. 

3.  The  teacher  left  the  room  for  a  moment. 

4.  The  teacher  let  me  erase  the  blackboards. 

5.  Let  me  take  your  pencil. 
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6.  The  boys  left  me  here  alone 

7.  I  have  left  my  hat  upstairs. 

8.  He  has  often  let  me  play  with  him. 

9.  Don’t  leave  me  here  alone. 

10.  Don’t  let  them  hurt  me. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads. 
Tell  just  what  the  verb  in  each  sentence  means. 

c.  Listen  carefully  to  others  as  you  talk  with  them  in  the 
classroom  and  out.  Think  whether  let  and  leave  are  correctly 
used.  Help  those  that  need  help. 


121.  TWO  TROUBLESOME  VERBS 

Learn  and  Teach 

Do  you  always  know  when  to  use  learn  and  when 
to  use  teach? 

To  learn  is  to  find  out  something;  that  is,  to  gain 
knowledge  or  skill. 

To  teach  is  to  help  someone  else  find  out  something; 
that  is,  to  help  someone  else  gain  knowledge  or  skill. 


QUESTIONS 

a.  As  a  pupil,  are  you  learning  or  teaching? 
h.  Is  your  teacher  learning  or  teaching? 

c.  Tell  something  that  you  have  learned. 

d.  Tell  something  that  you  have  taught. 

Read  the  following  forms  of  the  two  verbs: 


Forms  of  To  Learn 
learn 
learns 
learned 
has  learned 
have  learned 
will  learn 


Forms  of  To  Teach 
teach 
teaches 
taught 
has  taught 
have  taught 
will  teach 
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Which  verb  form  in  each  column  shows  that  the 
learning  or  the  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  the  future? 

You  will  find  some  sentences  below.  Determine 
which  verb  form  fits  in  each  blank  space,  and  write  the 
completed  sentences  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  at 
your  desk,  as  you  are  directed. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Miss  Jones - arithmetic  when  she  was  a  child. 

2.  Miss  Jones - us  arithmetic  for  a  long  time. 

3 .  I - geography  rather  easily. 

4.  Miss  Smith - the  smaller  children  to  read. 

5.  The  smaller  children - to  read  from  Miss  Smith. 

6.  Next  year  my  father - me  to  drive  the  car. 

7.  My  brother - already - to  drive  the  car. 

8.  Last  week  I  -  my  httle  brother  to  use  my  bow  and 

arrow. 

9.  Probably  he - to  shoot  well. 

10.  I - several  boys  to  shoot. 

11.  A  big  boy - more  easily  than  a  small  one. 

12.  Parents - their  children  many  things. 

13.  I - never - to  control  my  temper. 

14.  - you - to  control  yoirr  temper? 

15.  My  uncle - me  to  make  a  boat. 

16.  He - me  to  do  many  things. 

17.  I - from  him  how  to  play  dominoes. 

18.  Norman  and  his  brother - me  to  swim. 

19.  I - them  to  play  dominoes. 

20.  Mary  and  I - Alec  to  skate. 

21.  Alec - to  skate  from  Mary  and  me. 

Now  talk  further  about  the  sentences.  Answer  the 
questions  on  page  378. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  What  sentences  have  plural  subjects  and  predicates? 

h.  What  sentences  have  two  singular  subjects  joined  by  andf 

c.  What  sentences  have  verbs  that  show  the  learning  or  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  be  in  the  future? 

d.  What  sentences  have  verbs  that  show  that  the  learning  or 
the  teaching  was  in  past  time,  that  is,  an  hour  ago,  or  yesterday, 
or  at  some  other  time  in  the  past  ? 

Occasionally  a  person  says  learned  when  he  means 
taught.  Do  you  ever  make  this  mistake?  Think  care¬ 
fully  when  you  use  these  words. 

122.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Learn  and  Teach 
Read  and  follow  the  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1.  The  teacher  teaches,  but  we  learn. 

2.  Sometimes  the  teacher  learns  something  too. 

3.  I  learned  to  add  when  I  was  small. 

4.  I  taught  my  brother  to  shoot  an  arrow. 

5.  I  have  learned  much  in  my  time. 

6.  There  are  people  who  cannot  learn  much. 

7.  There  are  people  who  cannot  teach  much. 

8.  To  learn  is  to  acquire  knowledge  or  skill. 

9.  To  teach  is  to  impart  knowledge  or  skill. 

h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads. 
Tell  whether  the  verb  in  each  sentence  means  to  impart  knowledge 
or  to  acquire  knowledge. 

c.  Don’t  get  teaching  and  learning  mixed.  Learn  to  be 
careful  about  the  meanings  of  words.  If  any  child  fails  to  do  so, 
correct  him. 
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123.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

You  know  how  to  carry  on  this  lesson.  Here  are 
the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Do  3^ou  think  the  girl  felt  guilty  about  what  she  was  doing? 
Whom  did  she  see  through  the  open  door  ? 

h.  Suppose  the  piano  could  talk.  What  did  it  say  to  the  girl? 
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c.  What  did  the  girl  reply? 

d.  Suppose  the  clock  could  talk.  What  did  it  say  ? 

e.  What  did  the  girl  reply? 

/.  If  the  mother  turned  around,  what  happened?  If  she 
didn’t,  what  happened  ?  Make  your  choice  and  end  the  story  well. 

Don’t  forget  the  final  step. 


124.  TELLING  STORIES 


Here  is  another  opportunity  to  tell  a  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Several  titles  are  suggested  below.  Each  pupil 
will  select  one  of  these  titles  or,  if  he  prefers,  one  of 
his  own  choice.  After  each  pupil  has  finished  his  story, 
he  will  tell  into  how  many  parts  it  is  divided.  No 
story  should  have  more  than  three  parts. 

Did  you  understand  and  remember  these  directions 
after  one  reading? 


The  Umpire  Blundered 
Leaving  the  Price  Tag  On 
Alone  on  the  Stage 
A  New  Boy  in  Town 


When  I  Was  Afraid 
My  First  Long  Trousers 
Hitching  Behind 
My  Bank  Book 


If  any  pupil  does  not  speak  in  an  interesting  manner, 
how  can  you  help  him? 


Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  story,  being  careful  to  make  as  many 
paragraphs  as  there  are  distinct  parts.  Afterward 
exchange  papers  with  some  pupil.  Be  careful  to  cor¬ 
rect  all  incorrect  uses  of  words  you  have  studied, 
especially  verbs. 
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125.  HOW  SOME  PEOPLE  PRONOUNCE 

Was,  What,  and  It 

Some  people  are  very  careless  about  the  way  in  which 
they  pronounce  was,  what,  and  it.  If  you  don’t  know 
the  precise  way  to  pronounce  these  words,  consult  the 
dictionary. 

Here  is  a  conversation  that  contains  these  words 
many  times.  It  should  be  read  several  times  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Take  care  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  and 
take  care  hereafter  also. 

A  CONVERSATION 

Agnes.  What  was  in  the  mail  box  this  morning? 

Harriet.  Nearly  ever3rthing.  It  seemed  to  be  full. 

Agnes.  Tell  me  what  was  in  it. 

Harriet.  I  can’t  tell  you  all  there  was  in  it.  I  don’t  remember 
it  all. 

Agnes.  What  was  there  for  me  ? 

Harriet.  I  didn’t  say  there  was  anything  for  you. 

Agnes.  But  was  there?  And  was  there  anything  for  you? 

Harriet.  Oh,  yes,  much  of  it  was  for  me.  There  was  a  letter 
from — 

Agnes.  But  was  there  an3rthing  for  me? 

Harriet.  Perhaps  there  was.  I  laid  it  on  the  table. 

Agnes  {going  to  the  table).  It  isn’t  here. 

Harriet.  I  didn’t  say  it  was  on  that  table. 

Agnes.  What  table,  then  ?  What  makes  you  tease  me  ?  What 
table?  What  table?  What  table? 

Harriet.  What  makes  you  speak  so  fast?  What  makes  you 
so  impatient? 

Agnes.  Oh,  where  is  it — my  letter,  I  mean?  What  did  you 
do  with  it  ? 
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Harriet.  Oh,  did  you  get  a  letter?  What  letter  do  you  mean? 

Agnes.  What  makes  you  tease  me  so  ?  Where  is  it  ?  On  what 
table? 

Harriet.  Where  is  what?  What  can  you  be  talking  about? 

Agnes.  I  know  there  was  one  for  me.  On  what  table,  Sister? 

Harriet.  Well,  have  you  washed  the  dishes  yet?  That  was  to 
be  your  task  this  morning. 

Agnes  {smiling).  Oh,  yes,  it  was  the  kitchen  table  you  were 
talking  about.  {She  runs  away,  and  afterward  fairly  screams 
from  the  kitchen.)  Oh,  there  are  three  letters!  You  said  there 
was  but  one. 

Harriet.  What  a  child!  I  didn’t  say  it. 

Agnes.  All  right.  What  a  tease  you  are,  Harriet!  I’ll  tell 
you  what — I’ll  read  my  letters  first,  and  then  I’ll  be  Cinderella. 

Harriet  {to  herself).  I  expected  it.  What  makes  her  so  impa¬ 
tient?  She  should  be  Cinderella  first. 

126.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  ELEVEN 

Work  out  your  test  in  the  usual  way. 

TEST 

1.  Which  is  right — The  hell  rung  late  or  The  hell  rang  latef 

2 .  Select  the  correct  homonym :  One  of  the  children  hid  behind  a 
(current,  currant)  hush. 

3.  Select  the  correct  homonyms:  When  we  caught  (site,  sight) 
of  the  old  temple,  we  realized  that  it  was  on  a  heaiitiful  (site,  sight). 

4.  Of  what  words  is  lampblack  composed?  marksman? 

5.  What  letters  are  silent  in  slight?  What  one  in  pneumatic? 

6.  What  does  biweekly  mean? 

7.  What  is  the  prefix  in  declare?  in  misfortune? 

8.  Think  of  let  and  leave.  Which  means  to  give  permission? 

9.  Think  of  learn  and  teach.  Which  means  to  gain  knowledge? 

10.  Tell  whether  or  not  the  following  is  a  correct  sentence: 

Let  me  hold  your  coat  for  you. 
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Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  as  you  have  done  in  the  past. 
Remember  you  must  make  a  perfect  score  before 
going  on. 

127.  TWO  TROUBLESOME  VERBS 

Guess  AND  Think 

Now  you  will  have  to  think  carefully. 

If  someone  should  ask  you  to  tell  how  many  pennies 
he  had  in  his  pocket,  it  would  be  correct  for  you  to 
say,  I  guess  you  have  six.  Then  you  w^ould  really  be 
guessing.  Tell  why.  Use  the  dictionary. 

If  the  clouds  were  rolling  up  and  someone  should 
ask  you  if  it  were  going  to  rain,  it  would  be  correct 
for  you  to  say,  I  think  so.  Tell  why. 

In  which  case  have  you  a  good  reason  for  giving 
an  opinion? 

In  which  case  have  you  not  a  good  reason  for  giving 
an  opinion? 

Fill  the  blank  spaces  in  the  following  sentences, 
using  guess  or  think.  Be  sure  you  get  the  right 
word.  Write  the  sentences. 

SENTENCES 

1.  He  will  not  tell  me  how  many  marbles  he  has  in  his  pocket, 

but  I - twenty-one. 

2.  I - there  are  a  million  stars  in  the  sky. 

3.  He  held  two  sticks  in  his  hand,  with  their  ends  sticking  out, 

and  asked  me  to - which  was  the  longer. 

4.  She  studies  hard,  and  I - she  will  be  a  fine  musician. 

5.  The  rope  is  worn;  I - it  is  going  to  break. 
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6.  I  smell  smoke;  I - there  must  be  a  fire  somewhere. 

7 .  I  don’t  know  how  many  grains  of  coffee  there  are  in  that  cup, 

but  I - there  are  2,136. 

8.  The  sky  is  cloudy.  Do  you - it  will  rain? 

9.  - what  I  have  in  my  hand. 

10.  - what  I  got  for  a  birthday  present. 

11.  The  weather  is  becoming  cold.  Do  you - there  will  be 

skating  on  the  pond? 

12.  I  -  the  leaves  will  be  coming  out  soon,  for  the  air  is 

growing  warmer. 

13.  - what  will  happen  to  you  if  you  are  naughty,  my  boy. 

14.  - what  may  happen  to  you  if  you  are  not  careful. 

15.  - how  many  nickels  I  have  in  my  bank. 

16.  Do  you  think  the  day  will  be  pleasant?  I - so,  for  the 

sun  is  coming  out. 

17.  Do  you  think  the  train  will  be  on  time?  I - so. 

18.  If  you  have  a  reason,  you - so;  if  you  have  not  a  reason, 

you - so. 

128.  A  REMEMBERING  AND  POINTING  EXERCISE 

Guess  AND  Think 
Read  and  follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  Read  the  sentences  silently : 

1.  I  guess  you  have  seven  marbles  in  your  pocket. 

2.  As  the  clouds  are  rolling  up,  I  think  it  will  rain. 

3.  We  had  a  guessing  contest. 

4.  We  have  a  thinking  contest  when  we  fill  blank  spaces  in 
sentences. 

5.  As  little  brother  has  been  naughty,  I  think  he  will  be 
punished. 

6.  To  guess  is  to  hazard  an  opinion,  to  judge  at  random. 

7.  To  think  is  to  have  a  reason  for  an  opinion. 
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h.  Read  the  sentences  aloud  or  listen  as  someone  else  reads. 
c.  If  you  guess  when  you  should  think,  a  classmate  will  point 
out  to  you  one  of  the  sentences. 

129.  HOMONYMS 

Here  are  some  more  homonyms.  Look  them  over. 
If  you  find  any  words  that  are  new  to  you,  look  them 
.  up  in  the  dictionary. 


peddle 

pedal 

peal 

peel 

liar 

lyre 

rain 

reign 

pour 

pore 

air 

heir 

berth 

birth 

profit 

prophet 

straight 

strait 

kill 

kiln 

mussel 

muscle 

right 

dte 

in 

inn 

bear 

bare 

stare 

stair 

Choose  the  correct  words  to  fill  the  blank  spaces. 
Write  all  the  sentences. 

SENTENCES 

1.  The  big  ship  steamed  {strait,  straight)  through  the  {strait, 
straight) . 

2.  The  htmters  will  {kill,  kiln)  the  wolf  and  throw  it  into  the 
old  {kill,  kiln). 

3.  The  innkeeper  is  {in,  inn)  his  {in,  inn). 

4.  Did  you  enjoy  the  Easter  {right,  rite)? 

5.  It  is  not  {right,  rite)  to  do  as  he  does. 

6.  The  {hear,  hare)  was  running  through  a  very  {hear,  hare) 
country. 

7.  There  will  be  {rain,  reign)  tonight. 

8.  Victoria  had  a  long  {rain,  reign). 

9.  The  cat’s  great  eyes  {stair,  stare)  at  us  from  the  dark  {stair, 
stare) . 

10.  Put  yoirr  foot  on  the  right  {peddle,  pedal). 

11.  These  men  {peddle,  pedal)  tinware. 

12.  What  was  the  year  of  your  {hirth,  herth)  ? 
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13.  Is  your  {birth,  berth)  on  the  main  deck? 

14.  The  {mussel,  muscle)  is  made  of  shell  and  {mussel,  muscle). 

15.  Sometimes  a  {prophet,  profit)  does  not  {prophet,  profit) 
much  in  his  own  country. 

16.  What  is  the  color  of  orange  {peel,  peal)? 

17.  Have  you  heard  the  {peel,  peal)  of  these  bells? 

18.  {Pour,  pore)  the  milk  into  the  pan. 

19.  I  was  perspiring  at  every  {pour,  pore). 

20.  Homer  was  said  to  have  played  on  the  {lyre,  liar). 

21.  This  man  is  truthful,  and  not  a  {lyre,  liar). 

22.  Who  is  {heir,  air)  to  all  this  money? 

23.  The  {heir,  air)  is  delightful  today. 

24.  The  driver  put  his  foot  on  the  accelerator  instead  of  on 
the  brake  {pedal,  peddle),  and  the  car  plunged  {straight,  strait)  into 
the  ditch. 

25.  The  {air,  heir)  feels  as  if  there  would  be  {rain,  reign). 

Answer  the  following  questions.  They  may  help 
you  to  remember  the  spelling  of  some  of  these  homo¬ 
nyms.  What  word  in  the  list  is  most  like  peddler? 
like  rainy?  like  killed?  like  within?  like  bearish?  like 
profitable?  like  pouring?  like  upstairs?  like  straighter? 
like  heiress? 


130.  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

Here  are  more  titles  for  speeches: 


Why  Should  W e  Obey  the  Law? 
An  Ant  Hill 
A  Scientific  Magazine 
The  Air  Mail 
Nearly  a  Burglar 


Cleanliness  and  Health 
Learning  Arithmetic  Tables 
Life-Saving  Stations 
Unwelcome  Music  Lessons 
Begging  Rides 


If  you  gave  a  rather  long  speech,  you  will  tell  the 
topics  into  which  it  was  divided.  For  example,  you 
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How  does  a  ship  signal  distress?  How  do  Hfe-savers  work? 

may  say,  First  I  spoke  about  - .  Xext  I  spoke 

about - .  Continue  to  the  end.  WTiy  are  you  asked 

to  do  this? 

Some  of  the  titles  call  for  personal  experiences,  and 
some  call  for  themes  that  must  be  carefully  organized, 
like  “How  the  School  Doctor  Works.”  Determine 
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which  titles  require  one  kind  of  composition  and 
which  require  the  other. 

Do  you  pronounce  was,  what,  and  it  correctly?  Do 
you  use  guess  and  think  correctly?  Have  you  learned 
not  to  use  too  many  and' s?  If  not,  then  what  should 
you  do? 

131.  LETTERS  ABOUT  THE  RADIO 

Boys  and  girls  are  usually  very  fond  of  the  radio. 
Have  you  some  friend  who  lives  at  a  distance  with 
whom  you  sometimes  correspond?  If  so,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  write  about  your  radio  or  about  the 
radio  of  some  friend.  Below  is  an  outline  of  the 
letter  you  might  write.  The  topics  are  merely  hinted 
at.  Talk  about  them  as  much  as  you  like. 

Outline 

1.  Comment  on  your  friend’s  latest  letter 

11.  The  new  radio;  the  kind  of  radio  bought;  the 
trouble  in  making  a  selection 

III.  Evening  programs;  the  kind  liked  best 

IV.  Request  for  a  reply 

Work  out  yoiu:  letter  without  further  help.  If  you 
have  written  to  some  child  you  know,  send  your  letter. 

132.  HOMONYMS 

There  are  many  more  homonyms  in  the  English 
language  than  can  be  given  in  this  book.  You  can¬ 
not  now  learn  to  spell  them  all,  but  you  will  have 
at  all  times  a  helpful  friend — the  dictionary.  Don’t 
forget  to  use  it  when  you  are  in  doubt. 
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The  wrong  spelling  of  a  homonym  is  sometimes  very 
funny.  For  example,  the  title  of  a  motion  picture 
was  once  given  in  this  manner:  Lost  in  the  Dessert. 
Can  you  tell  what  it  was  that  was  lost  in  the  ‘‘dessert”? 

You  vdll  find  some  words  in  the  following  list  that 
you  do  not  know.  Use  the  dictionary. 


desert 

dessert 

brake 

break 

sight 

site 

serge 

surge 

cede 

seed 

key 

quay 

ode 

owed 

brows 

browse 

ascent 

assent 

sleight 

slight 

doe 

dough 

lea 

lee 

peak 

peek 

wait 

weight 

symbol 

cymbal 

Select  the  right  words  to  fill  the  blank  spaces,  and 
write  the  sentences  as  directed. 

SENTENCES 

1.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fly  that  was  lost  in  the  {dessert,  desert). 

2.  A  foamy  {surge,  serge)  came  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  and 
drenched  his  {surge,  serge)  suit. 

3.  The  man  who  does  so  many  {sleight,  slight) -of-hand  tricks  is 
a  very  {sleight,  slight)  fellow. 

4.  The  sailor  lost  his  {quay,  key)  on  the  {quay,  key). 

5.  The  {doe,  dough)  was  seen  just  over  the  {peak,  peek)  of  the 
hill. 

6.  The  camels  would  often  {browse,  brows)  near  the  edge  of  the 
{desert,  dessert). 

7.  Father  woifld  always  pucker  his  {browse,  brows)  and  {ascent, 
assent)  to  our  proposals. 

8.  {Peek,  peak)  into  the  room,  and  you  will  see  a  {site,  sight). 

9.  The  {site,  sight)  of  this  village  is  a  pleasant  {lee,  lea). 

10.  Mother  is  putting  caraway  {seed,  cede)  on  top  of  the 
{dough,  doe). 

11.  The  editor  {ode,  owed)  the  poet  for  an  {ode,  owed). 

12.  Will  France  {cede,  seed)  us  this  island? 
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13.  Put  on  3^our  {break,  brake). 

14.  Standing  on  the  {lee,  lea)  side  of  the  ship,  we  could  see  the 
waves  {break,  brake)  on  the  beach. 

15.  The  {ascent,  assent)  of  the  mountain  was  difficult,  because 

the  {weight,  wait)  of  our  packs  was  great.  1 

16.  What  is  your  {weight,  wait)!  I 

17.  A  letter  is  a  {symbol,  cymbal)  of  a  sound. 

18.  {Symbols,  cymbals)  are  used  in  nearly  all  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras. 

19.  {Wait,  Weight)  till  I  call  for  you. 

20.  I  {owed,  ode)  the  garage  man  for  putting  a  new  {brake,  , 
break)  on  my  car. 

Have  y^ou  discovered  that  two  of  the  words  in  the 
list  are  not  exact  homonyms?  The  sound  of  the  second  I 
e  is  not  the  same,  and  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the 
same  syllable.  What  words  are  meant? 

Talk  about  the  following  questions.  They  will  help  : 
you  think  about  the  spelling  of  some  of  the  words  in  1 
the  list.  What  word  in  the  list  is  most  like  owe?  like 
slightly?  like  peeking?  like  waiting?  like  doughnut? 
like  seedling?  like  sightless?  like  keyhole? 

133.  THREE  STORIES  BY  PUPILS 

Here  are  three  stories  for  you  to  read  silently  and  I 
afterward  talk  about: 

At  the  Circus 

While  I  was  at  the  circus,  I  saw  a  monkey  fire  department. 

A  small  house  was  on  fire.  The  monkeys  got  into  the  fire 

engine.  When  they  got  to  the  fire,  they  pulled  out  a  little 

fire  hose  and  put  out  the  fire.  I  think  this  was  the  best 

circus  I  ever  saw. 
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An  Iceboat  Ride 

When  I  was  visiting  my  friend  last  winter,  I  had  an  iceboat 
ride.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  a  thousand  miles  a 
minute.  Just  as  we  were  turning  a  comer,  we  hit  some 
projection  in  the  ice  and  fell  out.  Away  I  went  sliding  on 
the  ice,  so  that  my  clothes  nearly  came  off.  When  I  got 
up,  I  looked  to  see  if  the  boat  was  near.  When  I  did  not  see 
anything  of  it,  I  had  to  walk  back  three  miles. 

A  Narrow  Escape 

I  was  coming  home  from  the  store  with  two  loaves  of  bread 
imder  my  arm.  I  was  about  halfway  home  when  a  fierce 
dog  rushed  out  from  behind  a  house.  I  was  nervous,  but 
had  an  idea.  I  threw  one  loaf  of  bread  in  one  direction  as 
far  as  I  could  and  the  other  loaf  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  dog  saw  the  bread  and  ran  after  it.  When  he  saw  what 
it  was,  he  ran  after  the  other  loaf,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  When  he  found  out  what  it  was,  he  looked 
for  me,  but  I  was  gone.  I  had  seen  my  chance  and  almost 
flew  to  the  house.  I  lost  the  bread,  but  it  saved  me.  When¬ 
ever  I  get  bread,  I  always  think  of  that  incident  and  always 
buy  that  kind  of  bread. 

The  three  writers  had  good  stories  to  tell,  but  they 
did  not  all  succeed.  You  are  to  determine  which  is 
the  best  story,  which  is  second  best,  which  is  rather 
poor,  and  why.  Use  the  questions  to  help  you  decide. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Which  writer  had  the  clearest  and  most  complete  idea  of  his 
own  story?  Tell  why  you  think  so.  Which  vniter  comes  second ? 
third? 

h.  Which  writer’s  story  is  of  the  most  satisfying  length  ?  Which 
story  comes  second?  Which  third? 
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c.  Think  of  the  story  you  have  ranked  third.  The  writer  has 
not  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity  at  all.  What  might  he 
have  told  you  that  he  didn’t  tell  you?  Think  carefully. 

d.  Think  of  the  story  that  you  have  ranked  second.  There  is 
at  least  one  part  of  his  story  that  he  might  have  told  you  much 
more  about.  What  part  is  it?  Think  carefully. 

e.  Think  of  the  story  you  have  ranked  first.  Has  the  writer 
not  told  you  everything  you  needed  to  know  ?  If  you  should  add 
anything  to  the  story,  you  would  spoil  it.  Try  it  and  see. 

/.  One  of  the  writers  uses  the  word  “fire”  six  times  in  four 
short  sentences.  Do  you  like  this?  You  can  avoid  the  repeti¬ 
tions  in  one  or  two  places  by  using  in  flames  and  blaze.  In  two 
cases  the  word  “fire”  can  be  omitted  altogether.  Write  the  story 
with  the  changes  properly  made. 

g.  In  one  story  three  sentences  begin  with  the  word  “when.” 
Do  you  like  this  ?  How  can  you  get  rid  of  the  repetitions  ? 

h.  In  one  story  six  sentences  begin  with  the  pronoun  “I.”  Do 
you  like  this?  What  improvements  can  you  make? 

i.  All  things  considered,  which  is  the  best  story?  Which  is 
second?  third? 

Dictionary  Work 

You  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  some  of  the 
words  used  by  the  writers.  Use  the  dictionary  if 
you  need  it. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  What  is  the  plural  of  “monkey”?  of  money f  of  parley f 
of  keyf  of  baby?  of  sky?  of  laundry?  of  valley?  of  attorney?  of  alley? 
of  ally?  of  army?  of  fly?  Write  the  plurals  on  the  blackboard. 
Why  are  the  plurals  formed  in  two  different  ways  ?  Think  of  the 
letter  before  the  final  y  in  each  singular  form. 

b.  Of  what  words  is  “iceboat”  formed?  What  other  words 
can  you  think  of  that  have  ice  for  one  syllable  ?  that  have  boat  for 
one  syllable?  Write  them  on  the  blackboard. 
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c.  “Projection ”  has  both  a  prefix  and  a  suffix.  What  are  they ? 
'^Tiat  other  words  can  you  find  that  have  the  same  prefix?  the 
same  sufiix? 

d.  Of  what  words  is  “anything”  composed?  Find  other  com¬ 
pounds  of  any  in  the  dictionary. 

e.  “Loaves”  is  plural.  What  is  the  singular?  What  is  the 
singular  of  calves?  of  beeves?  of  knives?  of  selves?  of  wolves?  of 
leaves?  How  are  the  plurals  formed  from  the  singulars? 

/.  Add  the  suffixes  -ly,  -er,  and  -est  to  “fierce.” 

g.  Think  of  the  word  direct.  How  is  the  word  “direction” 
made  from  it?  directly?  director?  directness?  directorate?  What 
does  each  word  mean? 

h.  What  letter  is  silent  in  “bread”?  in  thread?  in  head?  in  lead 
(a  metal)  ? 


134.  TELLING  STORIES 


The  personal  experiences  you  have  just  been  read¬ 
ing  and  talking  about  were  related  by  pupils  in  a  pubhc 
school.  Can  you  tell  of  a  personal  experience  as  good 
as  the  best  of  the  three?  Tr\^  Here  are  some  sub¬ 
jects  from  which  3"ou  may  choose.  If  none  of  the 
subjects  exactly  suits  you,  you  may  be  able  to  think 
of  one  you  like  better. 


The  Noisy  Cuckoo  Clock 
My  Blunder  at  the  Party 
Moiisie  the  Terrible 
Locked  Out  of  House  and  Home 


A  Brush  with  the  Ragman 
If  I  Were  My  Mother 
Fire  as  a  Playfellow 
A  Very  Quiet  Evening 


Think  about  your  story^  and  tell  it. 


Writing  and  Helping 

Write  your  story,  and  afterward  help  the  other  pupils 
in  the  usual  way.  Wlien  you  are  studying  stories  they 
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have  written,  be  sure  to  ask  yourself  whether  they  have 
told  clear  and  complete  stories.  Half-told  tales  are 
not  interesting. 

135.  A  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  A  PICTURE 

Work  out  your  conversation  by  a  study  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  top  of  this  page. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  What  was  the  boy  doing?  Did  he  have  the  girl’s  permis¬ 
sion? 

h.  Why  was  the  girl  smiling?  What  did  she  think  the  boy  was 
painting?  What  did  she  say  to  him  about  it? 

c.  What  did  the  boy  reply?  Did  he  want  her  to  know  what 
he  was  painting? 

d.  What  did  the  woman  have  to  do  with  the  case?  What  did 
she  say? 

e.  How  did  the  boy  defend  himself  ? 

/.  When  the  girl  discovered  what  was  painted  on  her  back, 
what  did  she  say? 

g.  How  did  the  episode  end  ? 

Don’t  forget  the  last  step. 

136.  OUTLINES  OF  COMPOSITIONS 

Some  outlines  are  given  below.  No  help  is  given 
except  the  main  topics.  Think  them  out,  speak  on 
them,  and  do  your  writing.  Don’t  forget  to  give  and 
get  help  as  usual.  Apply  all  you  know  about  speaking 
and  writing  good  English. 

Being  Tardy 

I.  The  tardy  pupil 

II.  Causes  of  tardiness 

III.  Results  of  tardiness 

IV.  Avoiding  tardiness 

A  Good  Day  in  School 

I.  Ever^^body  on  time 

II.  The  class  works  well 

III.  The  teacher  works  well 

IV.  Work  well  done  gives  pleasure 
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A  Trip  to  the  City 

I.  How  we  happened  to  go 

11.  The  journey 

III.  What  happened  in  the  city 

IV.  The  return 

A  Trip  to  the  Country 

I.  How  we  happened  to  go 

II.  The  joirmey 

III.  What  happened  in  the  country 

IV.  The  return 

A  Day  on  Skates 

I.  The  freeze 

II.  Skating  all  day 
HI.  An  accident 
IV.  Tired  at  night 

Catching  a  Mouse 

I.  The  mouse  a  mischief  maker 

II.  Getting  a  trap 

III.  Setting  the  trap 

IV.  Exit  Mr.  Mouse 

The  Story  of  Sugar 

I.  Growing  the  cane  (or  beets) 

II.  Making  the  sugar 

III.  Uses  of  sugar 

The  Story  of  Oranges 

I.  Orange  groves 
II.  Packing  the  fruit 
HI.  Shipping  the  fruit 

Ordering  from  a  Mail-Order  House 
I.  The  catalog 

II.  Writing  and  sending  an  order 

III.  Receiving  the  goods 

IV.  Usefulness  of  the  goods 


WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  TWELVE 
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Fair  Play 

I.  Fair  play  on  the  school  grounds 

II.  Fair  play  in  the  schoolroom 

Little  Brother  Tags  Along 

1.  How  little  brother  spoils  the  game 

II.  How  we  treat  him 

III.  What  he  '^dll  do  about  it  later 

The  Tides 

I.  Going  down  to  the  seashore 
H.  The  shore  as  the  tide  ebbs 

III.  The  shore  as  the  tide  flows 

IV.  Why  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows 

My  Dog  Dreams 

I.  My  dog  himts  by  day 
H.  My  dog  dreams  on  the  floor  at  night 

A  Train  Goes  By 

I.  Seeing  the  train  approaching 
H.  Seeing  and  hearing  the  train  go  by 
HI.  Seeing  the  train  disappear 

IV.  The  speed  of  trains 


137.  WRITTEN  TEST  NUMBER  TWELVE 

Following  are  the  questions  for  your  test. 

TEST 

1.  If  you  haven’t  some  reason  for  making  a  statement,  should 
you  use  guess  or  think? 

2.  Choose  the  right  homonym:  I  will  get  my  bicycle  and  (pedal, 
peddle)  down  the  road. 

3.  Choose  the  right  homonym:  Old  Mother  Hubbard  found  the 
cupboard  (bear,  bare). 
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4.  Choose  the  right  homonym:  We  had  peaches  and  cream  for 
(dessert,  desert). 

5.  The  following  sentence  has  too  many  and's.  Take  one  out, 
making  two  sentences.  We  went  down  the  road  a  mile  or  two  and 
stopped  at  the  bridge  and  there  we  fished  a  while. 

6.  What  is  the  plural  of  ladyf  of  jelly  f 

7.  What  is  the  plural  of  monkey  f  of  money  f 

8.  What  are  the  prefix  and  the  suffix  in  protection? 

9.  What  are  the  prefix  and  the  suffix  in  rebuilding? 

10.  What  is  the  singular  of  wives?  of  knives? 

Judging  Your  Work 

Judge  the  work  as  you  have  always  done.  Don’t 
forget  those  who  did  not  make  perfect  scores. 


138.  CAN  YOU  DO  THESE  THINGS? 

If  you  have  done  your  work  well  in  the  study  of  this 
book,  you  should  be  able  to  do  a  number  of  things. 
You  should  be  able: 

o.  To  build  up  a  composition  of  at  least  three  parts 

b.  To  rewrite  a  narration  as  a  play  or  as  a  story  with  con¬ 
versation 

c.  To  recognize  subject  and  predicate 

d.  To  recognize  some  of  the  modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate 
To  take  care  in  the  pronunciation  of  words 

/.To  recognize  certain  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  to  divide  words 
correctly  at  the  ends  of  lines 

g.  To  spell  certain  homonyms  correctly 

h.  To  avoid  common  errors  of  speech 

Consider  carefully  every  one  of  these  items.  Deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  you  know  as  much  about  language 
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and  composition  as  you  should  know,  and  whether  or 
not  you  can  use  what  you  know.  Come  to  a  decision 
in  every  case.  Perhaps  you  can  put  yourself  to  some 
real  test,  by  uniting  and  speaking.  Compare  your 
first  composition  of  the  year  mth  the  latest  one  you 
have  written.  Have  you  improved?  How  much? 

139.  SUMMARY  TEST 

The  new  subject  for  this  grade  is  grammar.  Take 
this  test  to  determine  how  well  you  have  mastered  the 
subject  up  to  this  time. 


TEST 

1.  Here  are  three  groups  of  words.  Copy  the  one  that  is  a 
complete  sentence.  By  the  wide  river.  We  went  to  the  city  on 
Saturday.  When  I  was  in  New  Orleans. 

2.  Copy  the  following  sentence,  underlining  the  complete  sub¬ 
ject  once  and  the  complete  predicate  twice :  Seven  fat  cows  were 
coming  down  the  lane. 

3 .  Copy  the  sentence  again.  Underline  the  simple  subject  once 
and  the  predicate  verb  twice. 

4.  Here  are  five  nouns  and  five  pronorms:  boat,  she,  they, 
Des  Moines,  classrocnn,  he,  I,  you,  duty,  horse.  Copy  all  the  nouns 
in  one  line  and  all  the  pronouns  in  the  line  below  it. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  man,  woman,  wife,  glove,  monkey,  lady, 
knife,  jelly,  baby,  money. 

6.  Change  these  two  sentences  into  questions :  The  elephant  has 
a  long  trunk.  There  are  two  crows  in  that  tree.  (Don’t  forget 
end-punctuation . ) 

7.  Think  of  this  sentence:  He  don't  live  here.  If  it  is  correct, 
put  a  cross  after  the  7.  If  it  is  incorrect,  write  it  correctly. 
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8.  In  the  following  sentence  there  are  two  adjectives  of  the 
kind  that  you  have  studied.  Copy  the  sentence  and  underline 
each  adjective  once:  A  big  black  cloud  was  in  the  west. 

g.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and  draw  two  lines  under  each 
of  the  two  adverbs:  This  boy  does  his  work  quickly  and  well. 

lo.  Copy  the  following  sentence  and  underline  an  adjective 
once  and  an  adverb  twice:  Warm  winds  were  blowing  softly. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 


THE  TEXTBOOK  AS  A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCE 

In  the  beginning  of  this  book  you  find  the 
Contents.  What  is  its  purpose? 

At  the  end  of  the  book  3"ou  will  find  the  Index.  TMiat 
is  its  purpose?  How  is  it  like  a  dictionary?  Is  the 
Contents  like  a  dictionary-? 

Suppose  your  teacher  should  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  using  there  and  their  correctly.  How  could  y^ou 
find  where  to  stud}-  these  words  again? 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  refer  to  the  stoiy-  caUed 
“What  Was  Crawling?”  How  could  you  find  it? 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  find  the  lessons  about  modi¬ 
fiers,  or  adjectives,  or  adverbs  again.  How  could  3^ou 
find  them? 

Suppose  you  are  told  that  you  are  not  using  did  and 
done,  or  saw  and  seen,  or  get  and  have  in  the  accepted 
manner.  How  could  you  find  the  lessons  that  treat 
of  these  words? 

Yliat  is  it  to  use  your  textbook  as  a  book  of  reference? 

DICTATION 

At  various  times  you  have  learned  to  use  capital 
letters.  You  have  learned  many  uses  of  periods, 
commas,  question  marks,  apostrophes,  and  quotation 
marks.  You  have  learned  how  certain  words  are 
built  up  and  how  to  divide  them  at  the  ends  of  lines. 
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You  have  learned  to  divide  your  compositions  into  sen¬ 
tences.  Yet,  unless  you  are  unlike  many  other  pupils, 
you  sometimes  fail  to  use  what  you  have  learned.  You 
will  find  it  helpful  to  write  from  dictation  occasionally. 
Here  are  some  hints  as  to  what  you  may  write. 

Material  for  Dictation 

Any  story  that  is  printed  in  this  book,  such  as  “How  a  Written 
Play  Looks,”  page  297 

Explanations  in  this  book,  such  as  “Subjects  and  Predicates,” 
page  231 

Passages  from  stories  in  your  reader,  especially  stories  with 
conversation  and  with  names  of  people 

Passages  from  youi  history  containing  names  of  people,  of 
countries,  historical  events,  dates,  etc. 

Passages  from  your  geography  containing  names  of  countries, 
cities,  rivers,  mountains,  oceans,  islands,  etc. 

Always  follow  directions. 

DIRECTIONS 

a.  You  and  your  classmates  will  choose  a  paragraph  or  passage. 
Notice  every  sentence  as  a  whole,  every  word  that  you  think  is 
^difficult  to  spell,  every  punctuation  mark.  All  this  is  important. 

b.  A  pupil  will  read  the  passage  aloud.  Consider  whether  the 
punctuation  helps  him  read  well. 

c.  Now  close  your  book.  The  reader  will  read  slowly,  so  that 
you  can  write.  Pay  close  attention,  so  that  you  need  not  ask 
him  to  repeat  unless  he  reads  too  fast. 

d.  When  you  have  finished,  open  your  book  and  exchange 
papers  with  someone.  Compare  the  writing  with  the  passage  in 
the  book.  Put  crosses  wherever  you  find  mistakes.  Count  the 
crosses.  Write  the  number  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  Return  the 
paper  to  its  owner. 
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Suppose  that  most  pupils  do  this  work  very  well  and 
that  others  make  many  errors.  The  latter  should  have 
more  practice.  They  should  collect  in  a  little  group  by 
themselves  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  try  again.  One 
of  their  number  should  dictate  while  the  others  write. 
In  the  meantime  those  who  did  well  should  work  at 
other  tasks. 


WRITING  NEWS  ITEMS 

You  have  written  a  news  letter,  but  have  you  ever 
written  a  news  item  to  be  printed?  If  you  have,  you 
know  how  carefully  one  must  be  written.  The  writer 
must  remember  that  his  article  will  be  read  and  talked 
about,  sometimes  by  many  people.  He  must  therefore 
in  every  way  do  his  very  best.  It  will  be  good  practice 
for  you  if  you  try  writing  an  item  for  a  newspaper. 

First  you  must  decide  what  to  write  about.  A  news 
item  has  a  subject,  just  as  any  other  written  article 
has.  How  do  you  know  when  you  have  a  suitable 
subject?  It  will  help  you  when  considering  a  subject, 
to  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

a.  Will  the  story  interest  many  people? 

b.  Is  it  true? 

c.  Will  telling  the  story  help  others,  and  will  it  help  me? 

d.  Do  I  know  the  facts  in  the  story  well  enough  to  tell  them  ? 

After  you  have  selected  a  subject,  you  must  next 
think  how  you  will  write  the  news  item.  On  page  404 
are  some  questions.  Talk  about  them  in  class. 
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QUESTIONS 

a.  How  much  should  you  write?  Should  you  think  of  para¬ 
graphs  ? 

h.  Should  you  try  to  choose  your  words  carefully? 

c.  Should  your  sentences  be  of  different  lengths?  Should  they 
begin  and  end  differently? 

d.  Should  you  be  careful  about  punctuation  ? 

e.  Should  you  think  of  the  people  who  will  read  the  newspaper? 
Why? 

Now  you  are  ready  to  write.  When  you  have 
finished  writing,  read  your  news  item  aloud  in  class. 
Do  your  classmates  seem  interested  in  it?  Do  they 
think  you  have  written  it  properly?  If  not,  improve 
it.  Then,  if  your  school  publishes  a  newspaper,  sub¬ 
mit  it  for  publication. 

DRAMATIZATION 

You  and  your  classmates  have  worked  together  in 
writing  plays.  You  may  have  presented  some  of  the 
plays  before  audiences.  Now  you  will  try  to  dramatize 
a  story  without  writing  out  the  parts.  In  other  words, 
you  will  work  out  a  story  by  talking  and  reading  about 
it.  Then  pupils  who  think  they  can  say  and  act  the 
parts  of  the  various  characters  will  try.  The  others 
will  listen  and  suggest  how  these  pupils  may  speak 
and  act  better. 

Do  you  know  of  some  story  you  would  like  to  drama¬ 
tize  in  this  way?  If  you  do  not,  you  might  use  the 
story  about  how  William  Penn  purchased  land  from  the 
Indians.  This  is  an  old  story,  but  is  a  very  interesting 
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one.  Find  a  history  or  librar}^  book  that  tells  about 
the  ston,^  and  read  until  you  know  it  well.  Then 
answer  these  questions. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  STORY 

a.  Who  was  Wdliam  Penn? 

b.  Why  did  the  Indians  disHke  most  of  the  white  people  they 
knew? 

c.  How  did  Penn  make  the  Indians  Hke  him  ? 

d.  Why  did  he  need  more  land  than  he  already  had? 

e.  How  did  he  get  much  more  land  than  the  Indians  expected 
him  to  get  ? 

/.  How  did  he  know  what  a  few  of  the  Indians  were  saying  ? 

g.  How  did  he  satisfy  the  Indians? 

h.  Name  some  of  the  gifts  with  which  he  pleased  the  Indians. 

i.  What  remark  did  the  leader  of  the  Indians  make? 

y.  How  was  the  agreement  between  Penn  and  the  Indians 
made  binding? 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DRAMATIZING  THE  STORY 

a.  What  time  in  American  histor\^  is  represented? 

b.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  story? 

c.  Can  one  of  the  boys  in  your  class  act  and  talk  Hke  WilHam 
Penn? 

d.  Can  someone  represent  the  yormg  man  who  measured  the 
land? 

e.  Can  someone  represent  the  leader  of  the  Indians? 

/.  Should  there  be  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  to  represent  the 
other  Indians?  another  group  to  represent  the  Quakers? 

g.  Would  you  have  a  tree  in  the  scene? 

h.  Would  you  suggest  that  pupHs  dress  Hke  Indians  and 
Quakers? 

The  teacher  ttill  help  decide  who  vd]l  take  the  various 
parts.  She  vdll  help  the  actors  decide  what  they  are 
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to  do  and  say.  After  one  group  has  dramatized  the 
story,  another  group  will  repeat  the  dramatization. 
The  teacher  and  the  class  will  decide  who  does  the  best 
with  the  various  parts.  Finally,  the  very  best  actors 
will  dramatize  the  story  in  assembly  or  before  another 
class  if  it  can  be  arranged. 

ORGANIZING  A  CLUB^ 

Almost  every  man  or  woman  belongs  to  a  club,  a 
church,  a  political  party,  or  a  lodge.  People  like  to  get 
together  to  talk  things  over  and  help  one  another. 
You  and  your  classmates  might  organize  a  schoolroom 
club.  By  taking  part  in  the  club,  you  will  learn  much 
that  will  help  you  in  school  and  in  life  outside  of  school. 
Of  course,  you  should  not  organize  a  club  unless  it  will 
serve  a  real  purpose.  The  purpose  must  be  something 
for  the  good  of  the  class  and  school.  Your  teacher 
will  help  you  decide  what  the  club  might  stand  for  and 
do.  Here  are  some  points  that  should  be  considered: 

1 .  The  purpose  of  the  club 

2.  A  suitable  name 

3 .  The  importance  of  electing  to  office  people  who  can  perform 
their  duties  well 

4.  The  need  for  loyalty  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to 
help  make  the  club  a  success 

Before  proceeding  with  the  organization  of  the  club, 
it  will  be  helpful  to  talk  about  several  questions.  If 
you  have  never  belonged  to  a  club,  you  may  not  know 

iTo  the  teacher:  A  schoolroom  organization,  if  properly  guided,  may  be  made  an  effective 
agency  for  carrj^ing  out  many  projects. 
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how  to  answer  some  of  them.  The  teacher  will  explain 
whenever  necessary.  Here  are  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS 

a.  Who  are  the  important  officers  of  a  club? 

h.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  each  officer? 

c.  How  are  the  officers  usually  elected? 

d.  Do  some  people  make  better  officers  than  others?  Why? 

e.  What  is  a  program  committee  ?  What  are  its  duties  ? 

/.  Can  those  who  are  not  officers  take  an  important  part  in  the 
acthdties  of  the  club  ?  Explain. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  organize.  The  teacher  will 
advise  you  in  choosing  officers.  She  will  guide  the 
new  officers  in  performing  their  duties.  "Whatever  3^our 
part  may  be,  do  it  well.  Remember  that  the  success 
of  a  club  depends  upon  the  spirit  with  wffiich  every¬ 
body  works  together. 


MEASURING  RESULTS 

A  Help  For  Teachers 

As  it  is  necessary  for  a  traveler  to  know  both  where  he  is  going 
and  when  he  gets  there,  just  so  is  it  necessary  for  a  teacher  to 
know  her  objective  and  to  recognize  the  end  when  she  has  attained 
it.  The  authors  have  therefore  prepared,  for  each  year,  a  com¬ 
position  scale,  both  for  oral  and  for  written  work,  so  that  the 
teacher  may  have  a  set  of  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  progress 
of  her  pupils. 

Composition  scales  have  usually  been  prepared  by  submitting 
a  number  of  school  themes  to  a  set  of  judges  whose  task  it  was 
to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit  without  giving  reasons 
for  the  judgments.  This  scale  is  made  on  a  different  basis  alto¬ 
gether,  the  endeavor  being  to  assign  definite  reasons  for  judgments 
in  every  case.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Each  composition  shall  be  judged  in  two  ways;  first,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  form  and  content ;  and,  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanics. 

2.  There  shall  be  definite  requirements  both  for  form  and  content 
and  for  mechanics  in  each  year,  and  these  shall  be  cumulative.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  sixth  year,  the  subject  of  grammar  shall  be  added. 

3.  Sample  compositions  shall  be  given  for  each  year.  These  shall 
represent,  so  far  as  form  and  content  are  concerned,  three  orders  of  merit 
represented  by  the  letters  X,  F,  and  Z,  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

X  compositions:  Those  that  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the  year 
and  have  unusual  distinction. 

Y  compositions:  Those  that  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the  year 
but  have  no  unusual  distinction. 

Z  compositions:  1  nose  that  barely  meet  the  form  requirements  for  the 
year,  show  a  tendency  to  ramble,  and  betray  immaturity. 

In  addition  to  such  sample  compositions  as  are  mentioned  above,  there 
will  be  given  also  examples  of  work  so  poor  as  to  be  below  requirements 
for  each  year. 
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It  must  be  ob\’ious  that  the  use  of  the  scale  will  be  particularly 
advantageous  in  schools  where  there  are  homogeneous  groupings 
of  pupils  according  to  their  abihty.  If  a  teacher  has  an  X  group, 
she  will  naturally  expect  a  fair  percentage  of  her  pupils  to  produce 
themes  as  good  as  or  better  than  those  given  here  imder  the 
X  heading;  and  if  the  class  does  not  come  up  to  her  expectations 
she  has  reason  either  for  improving  her  teaching  or  for  suggesting 
to  her  principal  that  there  be  a  change  in  the  groupings.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  has  a  Y  group,  she  may  be  content  with  many 
Y  compositions,  and  with  Z  compositions  if  she  has  a  Z  group. 
The  scale  is  therefore  an  efficient  means  of  diagnosis. 

Such  diagnosis  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
for  the  pirrpose  of  appraising  the  indi\dduals  of  the  class,  at 
definite  times  during  the  year  (sa}’  once  a  month)  to  note  progress, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  sum  up  the  final  achievement. 

As  form  and  content  are  measured  independent!}’  of  mechanics, 
the  very  few  mechanical  errors  made  by  the  writers  of  the  sample 
compositions  have  been  corrected. 

The  judgments  of  oral  compositions  should  be  made  at  the  time 
of  dehvery,  and  should  be  the  subject  for  discussion  by  class  and 
teacher. 


COMPOSITION  SCALE  FOR  SIXTH  YEAR 

Main  Points  as  to  Form  and  Content 

1.  Sentence  sense 

2.  Sticking  to  the  point,  with  a  sense  of  order 

3.  Good  opening  and  closing  sentences 

4.  Selection  of  title 

5.  Making  the  content  interesting  by  choice  of  detail 

6.  Getting  the  right  word 

7.  Organization  of  themes;  making  simple  outlines 

How  TO  Use  the  Scale 

In  using  the  scale  the  procedure  should  be  as  follows:  Read 
a  composition  and  compare  it  with  the  sample  AT  compositions, 
considering  carefully  whether  or  not  it  has  equal  or  superior 
merit  in  content  and  form.  If  it  has,  grade  it  X.  If  it  has  not, 
compare  it  with  the  sample  Y  compositions,  and  so  on.  Do 
the  same  with  all  the  compositions  of  a  set.  After  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  this  work  can  be  done  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

SAMPLE  COMPOSITIONS 

X 

My  First  Ambition 

My  first  ambition  was  to  be  a  jockey.  My  horse  would  be  a 
rocking  chair  with  a  box  on  top  of  it.  The  reins  w^ould  be  a  piece  of 
string  drawn  through  a  couple  of  holes  in  the  box. 

Thinking  I  was  to  enter  the  greatest  race  of  the  year,  I  would 
draw  my  fleet  racer  up  to  an  imaginary  line  to  be  used  for  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  An  unseen  person  would  say,  “  Go !  ”  I  was  off,  rocking 
back  and  forth  very  fast,  almost  falling  off.  I  would  stand  up 
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slightly  and  press  my  knees  against  the  horse’s  panting  sides  as 
if  to  urge  it  onward. 

It  was  the  last  stretch,  and  I  was  in  second  place.  Bearing 
down  hard,  I  was  tied  for  first.  We  were  nearing  the  tape.  All 
of  a  sudden  my  struggling  rival  fell,  and  I  was  declared  the  greatest 
jocke\"  of  all  times.  My  horse  was  decorated  with  flowers  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe. 


COMMENT 

In  addition  to  obsemdng  the  requirements  taught  in  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  the  vuiter  has  made  a  forward  step  in  theme  organi¬ 
zation.  He  has  produced  a  theme  of  three  closely  related  para¬ 
graphs,  evident!}^  having  profited  from  the  writing  of  one-  and 
two-paragraph  compositions  in  former  years.  He  has,  moreover, 
an  unusual  control  of  the  sentence,  sensing  the  fact  that  a  rapidly 
moving  ston."  may  be  told  effectively  in  short  sentences,  and  yet 
contriwing  to  get  considerable  variety  of  sentence  structure. 
Note  that  he  begins  his  sentences  with  subjects,  with  participial 
phrases,  and  in  one  case  with  an  adverbial  phrase,  that  he  ends 
his  sentences  in  an  equally  varied  manner,  and  that  he  uses  simple, 
complex,  and  compound  sentences.  The  only  serious  technical 
defect  is  the  shifting  from  an  imaginary  episode  to  a  real  one. 
The  writer’s  lively  imagination  gives  the  composition  distinction. 

Dogs’  Bones 

Taking  a  bone  away  from  my  dog  is  not  an  easy  job.  He  growls 
at  me,  and  then  he  hollers,  “Yep,  3’ep,  5"ep!  ”  and  takes  his  bone  in 
his  mouth  and  lies  down.  If  3"ou  go  to  pet  him,  3’ou  cannot  even 
get  3"our  hand  down  to  him  before  he  begins  to  holler  again.  Dogs 
think  a  lot  of  their  bones. 


COMMENT 

This  example  is  included  partly  because  the  writing  of  one- 
paragraph  themes  need  not  at  an\^  time  be  discontinued,  and 
partly  because  it  is  prett\^  well  up  to  grade,  but  mainN  because 
of  the  exquisite  humor  of  the  final  sentence. 
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Y 

]\Iy  Discoveries  on  a  Farm 

One  day  I  was  standing  by  the  door  of  the  house  when  I  heard 
a  noise  in  the  barn.  I  ran  in  and  saw  the  cat  caught  in  some  wires. 
I  took  her  out  and  let  her  go.  She  ran  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  go. 
I  wondered  wLat  was  the  matter,  so  I  took  after  her.  She  went  to 
the  top  of  the  hayloft  and  went  into  a  little  place  by  the  window. 
I  went  up  there  and  saw  three  kittens.  I  tried  to  pick  one  up,  but 
the  cat  would  not  let  me,  so  I  went  back  to  the  farmhouse  and  let 
it  be  a  secret. 

In  the  evening  I  was  standing  by  the  feed  shed,  and  I  saw  a 
mouse  crawl  from  under  the  barn.  I  went  into  the  shed  and  saw 
that  there  were  eleven  mice.  I  then  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hay¬ 
loft  and  got  the  cat.  I  took  her  to  the  shed  and  let  her  in  and  shut 
the  door.  Then  I  went  to  the  hole  and  shut  it  so  no  more  would 
get  out.  And  in  a  little  while  I  came  back  and  looked  in,  and  the 
cat  was  eating  the  last  mouse.  Then  I  gave  her  a  cup  of  milk,  and 
she  went  to  her  kittens. 


COMMENT 

While  the  composition  has  two  well-defined  paragraphs,  it  is 
inferior  to  My  First  Ambition  in  the  following  particulars:  First, 
the  title  is  too  general;  it  might  fit  any  sort  of  “discoveries.” 
Second,  since  organization  of  themes  is  the  special  study  for  the 
year,  a  two-paragraph  theme,  other  things  being  equal,  must 
rank  below  a  three-paragraph  theme.  Third,  the  beginning  sen¬ 
tence  is  too  abrupt ;  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  ‘  ‘  What  house  ?  ’  ’  Fourth, 
while  variety  of  sentence  structure  has  not  yet  been  stressed,  the 
child  does  not  show  the  normal  advance  that  comes  from  grovdng 
maturity;  the  sentences  too  often  begin  with  the  subject  in  the 
fourth-  and  fifth-year  manner,  and  there  is  too  much  repetition 
of  “I  went.”  Fifth,  the  theme  has  not  the  imaginative  quality 
oi  My  First  Ambition,  nor  any  other  quality  of  equal  value  to 
raise  it  above  the  commonplace. 
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Buster  and  the  Stepladder 

It  is  rather  comical  to  watch  a  dog  climb  a  stepladder.  Last 
spring,  after  our  porch  had  been  knocked  down,  the  only  way 
Buster  could  come  upstairs  was  to  climb  the  ladder.  Every  time 
he  went  up  a  step  he  turned  around  to  see  how  far  he  had  gone, 
and  then  looked  to  see  how  far  he  had  to  go.  Every  time  the  ladder 
shook  he  barked  as  if  to  tell  it  to  stop.  Stairs  are  much  easier  than  a 
ladder  for  Buster  to  climb. 

COMMENT 

Another  one-paragraph  theme  is  included  for  reasons  already 
given.  It  is  inferior  to  Dogs'  Bones  because  the  final  sentence  is 
by  no  means  so  striking. 

Z 

My  First  Boat  Ride 

IMy  father  and  I  just  got  our  stateroom  on  the  Alabama,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  boat  we  were  on.  IMy  father  found  two  deck 
chairs  on  the  deck.  But  I  soon  became  restless  and  started  to  walk 
around  the  boat.  When  I  got  to  the  front,  I  saw  a  man  peering  over 
the  water.  Just  then  my  father  came  up  behind  me.  I  asked 
him  what  the  man  was  doing  that  for.  He  said  the  man  was  looking 
for  rocks,  and  he  was  called  the  lookout. 

As  it  was  getting  late,  my  father  said  we  had  better  go  to  bed. 

A  half-hour  later  we  were  in  bed.  I  was  just  about  to  fall  asleep 
when  I  heard  some  noise  above  me.  Then  I  remembered  that  we 
arrived  at  Grand  Haven,  where  people  got  on  and  off  the  boat. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke  we  were  going  through  a  long 
and  narrow  channel.  We  were  in  iMuskegon  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

COMMENT 

The  wTiter  has  attempted  to  write  a  three-paragraph  theme, 
but  has  botched  the  job.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  discover 
a  central  idea  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  second  paragraph  gives 
the  sense  of  incompleteness,  and  the  third  paragraph  is  too  meager 
to  make  an  impression.  Of  course  the  child  has  tried  to  divide 
his  theme  into  three  parts  vdth  respect  to  time,  and  might  have 
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succeeded  if  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  of  time  in  his  first 
paragraph  and  if  he  had  selected  enough  interesting  details  to 
make  the  story  attractive. 


Below  Requirements 

Wood 

Trees  are  found  in  large  forests.  They  must  be  a  certain  height 
before  they  are  cut  down  for  wood.  The  men  have  long  saws 
which  have  a  handle  on  each  end.  The  men  cut  into  the  tree,  and 
when  it  is  near  falling  they  take  an  ax  and  chop  until  the  tree  falls 
over.  Then  they  are  put  on  big  trucks  and  taken  to  a  deep  river 
which  flows  to  a  factory  where  they  cut  wood.  The  men  there 
have  long  poles  which  have  a  sharp  pick  at  the  end  of  them.  When 
the  logs  come  on  shore,  the  men  with  picks  dig  them  into  the  logs 
and  pull  them  out  of  the  water.  Then  they  are  taken  to  a  place 
where  they  cut  the  trees  into  straight  boards.  From  there  they  are 
shipped  to  lumber  yards  and  later  sold  for  garages,  roofs  of  houses, 
viking  ships,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  stairs,  etc. 


COMMENT 

An  admirable  example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The  writer  was 
instructed  to  organize  and  write  a  theme  on  a  geographic  subject, 
but  failed  utterly  to  see  what  was  necessary.  Clearly  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics  were  involved:  forests  fit  for  lumbering,  cutting  down 
the  trees,  transporting  them  to  the  mill,  the  work  in  the  mill, 
shipping  the  lumber,  and  the  uses  made  of  the  lumber.  Here  is 
material  for  six  paragraphs,  and  the  writer  should  have  written 
six  (which  is  rather  long  for  a  sixth-year  pupil  except  as  a  part 
of  a  prolonged  project),  or  should  have  selected  fewer  topics. 
The  title  should  be  Lumbering  instead  of  Wood.  The  sentences 
are  poor,  especially  in  the  use  of  pronouns.  If  a  teacher  finds 
much  work  of  this  sort  in  her  sixth-year  class,  she  should  promptly 
revise  her  methods  of  teaching;  she  should  assign  fewer  topics 
and  see  that  the  few  are  developed  with  some  fullness. 
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Abbreviations : 

for  days  of  week,  98 
of  names  and  titles,  86-87 
of  names  of  months,  88 
period  used  after,  87 
Address,  terms  of,  commas  used  be¬ 
fore  and  after,  161-162 
Addresses: 

on  envelopes,  84 
on  packages,  1 02-1 03 
writing  full,  169-170 
Aesop,  fables  by: 

Crow  and  the  Pitcher,  The,  90-91 
Dog,  the  Cock,  and  the  Fox,  The, 
190 

Farmer  and  the  Stork,  The,  189 
Fox  and  the  Crow,  The,  186-187 
Kid  and  the  Wolf,  The,  190 
Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones,  The, 

130-131 

Travelers  and  the  Bear,  The,  123 
Two  Travelers  and  the  Axe,  The, 

193 

Widow  and  the  Hen,  The,  193 
Wolf  and  the  Sheep,  The,  193 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  quoted,  201-202 
A  nd,  not  to  be  used  to  join  sentences, 
.  9,  II,  39,  45,  68,  72,  119,  120,  176 
Animals: 

spelling  game,  49—50 
telling  and  writing  stories  about. 
33,  50-51,  53 
Apostrophe: 

exercise  in  use  of,  12 
in  contractions,  1 04-1 07 
in  possessives,  107-108 
Are  and  is,  correct  use  of,  59-61 
At  the  End  of  the  Road  (ston.-  b}*  a 
child),  31-32 

Bareback  Ride,  A  (listening  game), 
172 

Beginning  stories  well,  10 


Book  (project): 
about  com,  128 
about  cotton,  39-41 
about  wheat,  136-137 

Can  and  may,  correct  use  of,  174- 

.175,  179 

Capitals: 

beginning  each  line  of  poetr}-,  56, 
57,  202 

beginning  sentences,  5,  92,  199 
dictation  an  aid  to  learning  use  of, 
200-202 

for  names  and  titles,  86-87 
for  names  of  days  of  week,  97-99 
for  names  of  months,  87-89 
in  national,  state,  and  city  names, 
96-97,  149-150 

tests  on  use  of,  12-13,  198,  200 
Choosing  words,  4,  6,  32,  52,  57,  65- 
66,  73,  124-125,  130-132,  157,  173 
Christmas,  telling  and  writing  stories 
about,  55 

Circus,  telling  and  writing  stories 
about,  50-51 

Citizen,  duties  of  good,  talking  and 
writing  about,  67-69 
Come,  has  come,  have  come,  correct 
use  of,  76—78 
Commas: 

after  yes  and  no,  161-162 
before  and  after  terms  of  address, 
161-162 

exercise  in  use  of,  12-13 
in  series,  1 70-1 72 
with  terms  of  address,  161-162 
Composition,  oral: 

about  accidents  in  the  mail,  102 
about  animals,  33,  50-51,  53 
about  animals  in  a  bad  humor,  33 
about  animals  in  the  zoo,  50-51 
about  automobiles,  33 
about  birds,  109 
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Composition,  oral  —  continued: 
about  Christmas,  55 
about  a  circus,  50-51 
about  citizen  and  the  flag,  67-69 
about  fires,  74 
about  games,  8,  31 
about  going  to  bed  and  getting  up, 

94-95 

about  holiday  incidents,  31 
about  imaginary  autobiographies, 
118 

about  imaginary  duels,  1 43-1 44 
about  imaginary  quarrels,  58-59 
about  pictures,  14-15,  38-39,  64, 
92-93, 1 19-120,  144, 165-166, 182 
about  profitable  day,  66 
about  safety,  110-112 
about  Santa  Claus,  54 
about  something  lost  and  found,  48 
about  vacations  in  summer,  186 
about  water  sports,  135 
conversation,  127 
descriptions,  20,  25,  45,  72,  78,  80, 
109,  139 

explanations,  23,  25,  31,  37,  80, 
109,  139 

helps  in,  8-9,  176,  195 
miscellaneous  titles  for,  20,  23,  25, 
37,  45,  62,  72,  109,  139,  176 
two-part  stories,  19-20,  34-35,47- 
48,  54,  69,  94-95,  179-180 
Composition,  written: 
about  animals,  33,  51,  53 
about  animals  in  bad  humor,  33-34 
about  animals  in  zoo,  51 
about  automobiles,  33 
about  Christmas,  55 
about  a  circus,  50-51 
about  citizen  and  the  flag,  69 
about  fires,  75 
about  games,  9-10 
about  going  to  bed  and  getting  up, 
95 

about  good  Americans,  158-160 
about  health,  17-19 
about  imaginary  autobiographies, 
“9. 

about  imaginary  duels,  143- 144 
about  imaginary  quarrels,  58-59 
about  pictures,  16,  39,  64,  94,  121, 
146,  166,  182 


about  profitable  day,  66-67 
about  Robinson  Crusoe’s  carriage, 
179-180 

about  safety  in  roads  and  streets, 

III 

about  Santa  Claus,  54-55 
about  something  lost  and  found 
again,  48 

about  water  sports,  136 
book  about  com,  128 
book  about  cotton,  39-41 
book  about  wheat,  136-137 
descriptions,  118 
explanations,  118 
form  for,  9 

helps  in,  lo-ii,  57,  164,  192,  195 
letters.  See  Letters 
miscellaneous  titles  for,  158 
poetry,  59,  144 
riddles,  147-148 
stories  to  be  finished,  156-158 
two-part  stories,  19-20,  34-35,  48, 
51,54-55,69,94-95,  111,159,180 
with  conversation,  163-164, 166, 182 
Composition  scale  for  :Hth  grade  (for 
use  of  teachers),  205-208 
Contractions,  apostrophe  used  in, 
I 04- I 07 

Conversation,  writing  stories  con¬ 
taining,  163-164,  166,  182 
Copying  poems,  57,  142 
Com,  making  a  book  about,  128 
Corrective  exercises: 

come,  has  come,  have  come,  76-77 
did,  has  done,  have  done,  35-36 
explained,  21 

go,  goes,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone, 

137-139 

he  {she)  and  I,  him  {her)  and  me, 
26-27 

is  and  are,  59-60 

it  is  I  {he,  she),  it  was  I  {he,  she), 
21-22 

saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  42-43 
sit,  sits,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat;  set, 
sets,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  112-114 
was  and  were,  70-71 
you  and  I,  you  and  me,  23-24 
See  also  Language  exercises;  Re¬ 
membering  and  pointing  exer¬ 
cises 
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Cotton,  making  a  book  about,  39-41 
Crow  and  the  Pitcher,  The  (listening 
game),  90-91 

Dash,  202 
Dates: 

capitals  in,  96-97 
how  to  write,  89 
Days  of  week: 

abbreHations  of,  98 
capitals  for  names  of,  97-99 
games,  97,  98 
D.  C.,  meaning  of,  81 
Dictation: 

directions  for  poetr}',  201-202 
directions  for  prose,  200-201 
writing  from,  14,  91-92,  170,  171 
Dictionary’  work: 

finding  definitions,  17,  20,  41,  52, 
57-58,  69-70,  1 12,  1 18,  137 
silent  letters,  117-118 
spelling,  20,  41,  48-50,  100,  1 12, 

137 

See  also  Word  study 
Did,  has  done,  have  done,  correct  use 
of,  35-37 

Did  you,  want  you,  and  you  are,  pro- 
noimcing  exercise,  121-123 
Directions,  writing,  167-169 
Dmding  a  stor\’  into  sentences,  198- 
199 

Dh-iding  words  at  end  of  line,  16,  46- 

47,  82 

Dog,  the  Cock,  and  the  Fox,  The,  190 
Drawing  work,  64,  93,  144,  182 
Duel,  The  (poem  for  study),  140-141 
Duels,  imaginary*,  telling  and  writing 
stories  about,  143-144 

Easy  iMoney’-  (story^  by  a  child),  65 
Elimination  lesson,  100 
Embarrassing  ^foment.  An  (story*  by* 
a  child  to  finish),  156 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Fable,  56 
Ending  stories  weU,  10,  39,  53,  120 
Envelopes: 
forms  for,  85 
R.F.D.  on,  86 
Errors,  finding,  1 92-1 94 
Exciting  Time,  An  (story  by  a  child), 
73 

Exclamation  point,  142,  202 


Fable  (poem  for  study^),  56 
Farmer  and  the  Stork,  The,  189 
Field,  Eugene,  The  Duel,  140-141 
Flag,  meaning  of  allegiance  to,  talk¬ 
ing  and  writing  about,  67-69 
Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  (story*  turned 
into  a  playO,  186-188 

Games: 

corrective  exercise,  35-36 
days  of  the  week,  97-99 
language  (The  Ragged  Rascals), 

78-79 

listening,  90-91,  92,  123,  172 
pronouncing,  1 22-1 23 
spelling,  50,  1 42- 143 
Go,  goes,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone, 
correct  use  of,  13  7-1 3  9 
Good  Americans,  writing  about,  158- 
160 

Good  English.  See  Corrective  exer¬ 
cises;  Remembering  and  point¬ 
ing  exercises 

Have  no,  haven't  any,  correct  use  of, 

152-155 

He  {she)  and  I,  him  {her)  and  me, 
correct  use  of,  26-27 
Health,  writing  paragraphs  on,  17-19 
Helps  for  speakers,  8-9,  176,  195 
Helps  for  writers,  10,  57,  164,  192,  195 
Her  Blue  Ey*es  (exercise  in  punctua¬ 
tion),  12 

How  the  Fire  Started  (story*  by  a 
child),  72-73 

Hxmgry*  Elephants  (story*  by*  a  child), 

51-52 

Hy*phens,  used  for  dividing  words, 
16 

In  the  Attic,  form  for  manuscript,  9 
Indenting : 

of  conversation,  164 
of  first  line  of  paragraph,  18,  19, 
20,  67,  69,  95,  104,  164,  199 
of  poetry,  202 

Is  and  are,  correct  use  of,  59-61 
Is  no,  isn't  any,  correct  use  of,  152- 

155 

It  and  it's,  105-106,  108 
It  is  I  {he,  she),  it  was  I  {he,  she), 
correct  use  of,  21-23 
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Italics,  explained,  91 

how  shown  in  writing,  191 

Joke  on  Myself,  A  (story  by  a  child 
to  finish),  156 

Judging  work  in  written  tests,  29 

Kid  and  the  Wolf,  The,  190 

Language  exercises: 

abbreviations  of  names  and  titles, 

86-87 

apostrophe  in  contractions,  106- 
107 

apostrophe  in  possessives,  107-108 
capitals  in  national,  state,  and  city 
names,  1 49-1 50 

comma  after  yes  and  no,  161-162 
commas  before  and  after  terms  of 
address,  161-162 
commas  in  series,  1 70-1 72 
did  you,  want  you,  and  you  are, 
pronouncing,  122-123 
dividing  words,  16,  46-47 
have  no,  haven't  any;  is  no,  isn't 

any,  152-153,  I55 
may  and  can,  1 74-1 75,  179 
names  of  months,  capitals,  abbre¬ 
viations,  87-89 
quotation  marks,  160-161 
run,  runs,  ran,  has  run,  have  rtm, 
183-184 

those  and  them,  176-178,  179 
to,  too,  and  two,  125-127 
writing  full  addresses,  169-170 
See  also  Corrective  exercises 
Language  games: 

days  of  the  week  and  capitals,  97- 
98,  98-99 

have  no  and  haven't  any;  is  no  and 
isn't  any,  155 
may  and  can,  179 
pronouncing,  78-79,  121-123 
Ragged  Rascals,  The  (pronuncia¬ 
tion),  78-79 
spelling,  142-143 
those  and  them,  1 79 
Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones,  The 
(study  in  choosing  words),  130- 

131 

Letter,  A  (story  by  a  child),  80 


Letters: 
business: 
form  for,  83 
writing,  84 
friendly: 

form  for,  82,  151,  166-167 
writing,  84,  95-96,  128,  152,  192 
giving  directions,  167-169 
parts  of,  83 

Letters,  silent,  study  of,  118 
Lion  Fight,  A  (story  by  a  child),  31 
Listening  games: 

Bareback  Ride,  A,  172 
Crow  and  the  Pitcher,  The,  90-91 
directions  for  playing,  91,  200 
Travelers  and  the  Bear,  The,  123 
where  to  find,  92,  200 
Lost  with  the  Monkey  Man  (story  by 
a  child),  45-46 

Make-believe : 

telling  and  writing  imaginary  auto¬ 
biographies,  118-119 
telling  stories  about  imaginary 
duels,  1 43- 1 44 

writing  about  imaginary  quarrels, 

58-59 

Manuscript,  correct  form  for,  9 
May  and  can,  correct  use  of,  1 74-1 75, 
179 

Measuring  results  (helpsfor  teachers), 
203-204 
Months : 

capitals  used  for  names  and  abbre¬ 
viations  of,  87-88 
jingle  about,  87-88 

Names: 

abbreviations  of,  86-87 
capitals  for  national,  state,  and 
city,  96-97,  149-150 
Narrative: 
explained,  189 

made  a  conversational  story,  166 
No,  followed  by  comma,  161-162 
Number:  singular,  plural,  46-47,  59 

Oral  composition.  See  Composition, 
oral 

Packages,  wrapping  and  addressing, 
102-104 
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Paragraphs : 

indenting  first  line  of,  69 
on  health  at  home,  18-19 
on  health  at  school,  17-18 
wnting  two-paragraph  themes,  ig- 
20,  34-35,  47-48,  51,  54-55,  69, 
94,  iio-iii,  158-160,  179-180 
Penmanship,  care  necessary  in,  ii, 
.20,  57 
Periods: 

ending  sentences,  13,  199 
exercise  in  use  of,  12-13 
used  after  abbreviations,  87 
Pictures: 

drawing,  64,  93,  144,  182 
telling  stories  about,  14-15,  38-39, 
64,  92-93, 1 19-120, 144, 165-166, 
182 

writing  stories  about,  16,  39,  64, 
94,  121,  146,  166,  182 
Play: 

a  story  turned  into  a,  1 86-1 88 
writing  a,  1 90-1 91 

Playing  Cowboy  and  Indian  (story 
by  a  child) ,  5 

Plural  and  singular,  46-47,  59 
Poem: 

each  line  to  begin  with  capital  let¬ 
ter,  56,  57,  202 

Duel,  The  (study  of),  1 40-1 42 
Fable  (study  of),  56 
indentation  of,  202 
Poetry: 

capital  letter  to  begin  each  line  of, 
56,  57,  202 

dictation  of,  for  teaching  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation,  200- 
202 

writing,  59,  144 

Pointing  exercise,  to,  too,  two,  127 
Portfolio  for  compositions,  13-14 
Possessives,  apostrophe  in,  107-108 
Prefixes,  study  of,  132-133 
Projects: 

book  about  com,  128 

book  about  cotton,  39-41 

book  about  -wheat,  136-137 

drawing  pictures,  64,  93,  144,  182 

giving  a  play,  191 

portfolio  for  compositions,  13 

spelHng  book,  14 


Pronouncing  exercises: 

did  you,  want  you,  and  you  are, 
121-123 

Ragged  Rascals,  The,  78-79 

Prose,  dictation  of,  for  teaching  use 
of  capitals  and  punctuation,  200- 
202 

Punctuation: 

dictation  aid  to  learning,  200-202 
tests  on,  12-13,  198,  200-202 
See  also  Apostrophe;  Commas; 
Hyphens;  Periods;  Question 
marks;  Quotation  marks 

Puss  and  My  Fish  (story  by  a  child 
to  finish),  156 
in  conversational  form,  1 60 

Quarrels,  imaginary,  -writing  about 

58-59 

Question  marks; 

ending  sentences,  13,  92,  199 
exercise  in  use  of,  12-13 

Quotation  marks: 

correct  use  of,  160-161,  164 
exercise  in  use  of,  12-13 

Ragged  Rascals,  The  (language 
game),  78-79 

Reading,  aloud,  23,  78-79,  192.  See 
also  Listening  games;  Remem¬ 
bering  and  pointing  exercises 

Reading,  silent,  3 

Remembering  and  pointing  exer¬ 
cises: 

come,  has  come,  have  come,  77-78 
did,  has  done,  have  done,  37 
has  gone,  have  gone,  139 
have  no,  haven't  any;  is  no,  isn't  any, 
I 53-1 54 

he  {she)  and  I,  him  {her)  and  me,  27 
is  and  are,  61 

it  is  I  {he,  she),  it  was  I  {he,  she), 
22-23 

may  and  can,  175 
run,  runs,  ran,  has  run,  have  run, 
184-185 

saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  43 
sit,  sits,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat;  set, 
sets,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  114-115 
those  and  them,  178-179 
to,  too,  and  two,  127 
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Remembering  and  pointing  exercises 
— continued: 
was  and  were,  71-72 
you  and  I,  you  and  me,  24-25 
Revision  of  stories,  helps  in,  6,  32, 
52,  65,  73,  117,  124,  133-134. 

157,  173 

R.  F.  D.,  meaning  of,  86 
Riddlois: 

answering,  146-147 
making,  147-148 
Riming  words,  explained,  56 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  carriage,  writing 
about,  179-180 

Run,  runs,  ran,  has  run,  have  run, 
correct  use  of,  183-185 


Safety  first,  telling  about,  111-112 
Safety  in  roads  and  streets,  telling 
and  writing  about,  iio-iii 
Sand  Pile,  The  (story  by  a  child),  133 
Santa  Claus,  telling  and  writing 
stories  about,  54-55 
Saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  correct  use 
of,  42-43 

Scare,  A  (story  by  a  child  to  finish), 

155 

Sentences: 

combining,  117 
dividing  a  story  into,  198-199 
Set,  sets,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  correct 
use  of,  1 1 2-1 15 

Shoe,  A  (two  stories  by  children),  1 16 
Silent  letters,  study  of,  117-118 
Silent  reading,  3 
Singular  and  plural,  46-47,  59 
Sit,  sits,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat,  correct 
use  of,  1 1 2-1 1 5 
Solomon  Grundy  (verse),  97 
Speakers,  helps  for,  8-9,  176,  195 
Speaking  clearly,  8,  64,  74,  80,  109, 

139, 176 

Spelling  book,  keeping,  14 
Spelling  game,  50,  1 42-1 43 
Spelling  lessons,  14,  20,  41,  48-50, 
69-70,  100,  1 12,  137 
States,  capitals  for  names  of,  96-97, 
149-150 

Sticking  to  subject,  need  for,  8,  20, 
31,  52,  69,  176 


Stories  by  children,  for  study: 

At  the  End  of  the  Road,  31-32 
Easy  Money,  65 
Exciting  Time,  An,  73 
How  the  Fire  Started,  72-73 
Hungry  Elephants,  51-52 
Letter,  A,  80 
Lion  Fight,  A,  31 

Lost  with  the  Monkey  Man,  45-46 
Playing  Cowboy  and  Indian,  5 
Sand  Pile,  The,  133 
Shoe,  A  (two  stories),  161 
Uses  of  Cotton,  The,  40 
Stories  to  be  finished,  1 55-1 57,  158 
Embarrassing  Moment,  An,  156 
Joke  on  Myself,  A,  156 
Puss  and  My  Fish,  156 
Scare,  A,  155 
titles  for,  158 

Story-telling.  See  Composition,  oral 
Story  turned  into  a  play,  187-188 
Story  writing.  See  Composition, 
written 

Suffixes,  study  of,  47,  58,  81-82,  117- 

118,  133 

Summing  up  a  talk,  68 
Synonyms.  See  Choosing  words 


Tests  for  sharp  eyes  (finding  errors), 
192-194.  See  also  Written  tests 
Textbook  as  a  reference  book,  197 
Thanks,  writing  letters  of,  95-96, 
128,  152 

Themes.  See  Composition,  written 
Those  and  them,  correct  use  of,  176- 
179 

Titles,  abbreviations  of,  86-87 
Titles  for  stories  to  be  well  chosen, 
10,  19,  20,  31,  33 

To,  too,  two,  correct  use  of,  125-127 
Towns,  capitals  for  names  of,  96-97, 
149-150 

Travelers  and  the  Bear,  The  (listen¬ 
ing  game),  123 

Two  Travelers  and  the  Axe,  The 
(test  in  finding  errors),  193 


Uses  of  Cotton,  The  (paragraph  by  a 
child),  40 
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Want  you,  pronouncing  exercise, 
121-123 

IT  and  were,  correct  use  of,  70-72 
Water  sports,  telling  and  writing 
stories  about,  135-136 
Wheat,  making  a  book  about,  136- 

137 

Why  the  Bear  Is  Stumpy-Tailed,  198 
Widow  and  the  Hen,  The  (test  in 
finding  errors),  193 
Wolf  and  the  Sheep,  The  (test  in 
finding  errors),  193 
Word  study: 

choosing  words,  4,  6,  32,  52,  57, 
65-66,  73,  124-125,  130-132, 

157,  173 

dividing  words  at  end  of  line,  16, 
46-47,  82 
prefixes,  132-133 
purpose  of,  4-5 
silent  letters,  117-118 
singiilar  and  plural,  46-47,  59 
su:^es,  47,  58,  81-82,  117-118, 

133 

syllables,  16,  46-47 
See  also  Dictionary  work;  Spelling 
lessons 

Writers,  helps  for,  lo-ii,  57,  164, 

.  192,  195 

Written  tests: 

how  to  work,  29-30 
judging  work  in,  29 


No.  I,  it  was  I  {he,  she);  you  and  I, 
you  and  me;  he  {she)  and  I,  him 
{her)  and  me,  28-30 

No.  2,  is  and  are;  did,  done,  has 
done;  saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  61— 
62 

No.  3,  was  and  were;  come,  came, 
has  come,  have  come;  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  89-90 

No.  4,  capitals  for  names  of  days 
of  week,  cities,  states,  and  dates, 

lOI 

No.  5,  apostrophe  in  contractions 
and  possessives;  sit  and  set,  115- 
116 

No.  6,  to,  too,  two;  has  gone;  capi¬ 
tals  in  national,  state,  and  city 
names,  1 50-1 51 

No.  7,  commas  after  yes  and  no, 
with  terms  of  address ;  quotation 
marks;  have  no,  haven't  any;  is  no, 
isn't  any,  163 

No.  8,  those  and  them;  may  and  can; 
writing  addresses;  run,  ran,  has 
run,  have  run;  commas  in  series, 

185 

summary  test,  195-196 

Yes,  followed  by  comma,  161-162 

You  and  I,  you  and  me,  correct  use 
of,  23-25 

You  are,  pronouncing  exercise,  1 2  i-i  23 
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Address,  punctuation  with,  terms  of, 
.  236,  238 

Adjective  phrases  and  clauses,  290- 
291 

Adjectives,  284-287 

exercise  in  supplying,  286-287 
Adverbial  phrases  and  clauses,  290- 
291 

Adverbs,  288-289 

exercise  in  finding,  290 
exercise  in  supplying,  289 
Aesop,  The  Ants  and  the  Grass¬ 
hopper,  269 

Ain't,  not  good  English,  279,  281 
Am  not,  is  not,  are  not,  correct  use  of, 
279-281 

And,  not  to  be  used  to  join  sen¬ 
tences,  213,  220,  221,  264,  388 
Ants  and  the  Grasshopper,  The,  269 
Apostrophe: 

exercise  in  use  of,  237-38 
in  contractions,  236-237,  280 
in  possessives,  236-237 
At  the  Circus  (story  by  a  child),  390 

Bad-luck  stories,  telling  and  writing, 

338-340 

Be: 

exercise  in  supplying  parts  of,  250 
parts  of,  249,  280 

Beginning  stories  well,  213,  219,  221 
Blow-Out,  A  (three-part  story  out¬ 
line),  222-223 

Blunders,  telling  and  writing  stories 
about,  218-220 

Can  and  may,  helping  verbs,  323-324 
Capital  letters,  in  poems,  308 
Circus,  The  (story  by  a  child),  266 
Clauses,  adjective  and  adverbial, 
290-291 

Club,  organizing  a,  406-407 


Columbus  (model  for  a  written  play), 
297-298 

Come,  came,  has  come,  have  come,  cor¬ 
rect  use  of,  334-336 
Commas: 

after  yes  and  no,  236,  238 
exercises  in  supplying,  259-260,  372 
in  series,  258-259 
with  quotations,  236 
with  terms  of  address,  236 
Composition,  oral: 
about  bad  luck,  338 
about  a  blow-out,  222-223 
about  blunders,  218-219 
about  economy,  270-271 
about  imaginary  scenes  and  events, 
309,  355 

about  personal  experiences,  225, 
369,  380,  386,  393 
about  safety  patrols,  345-346 
giving  a  play,  404-406 
helps  in,  219-220,  398 
miscellaneous  titles  for,  225,  243, 
256,  264,  281,  294,  312,  325, 
336,  358,  366,  369,  386 
outlines  for,  395-397 
stories  to  be  finished,  3 19-321 
three-part  stories,  222-223,  224- 
225,  270-271 
Composition,  written: 
about  bad  luck,  339-340 
about  a  blow-out,  223-224 
about  blunders,  219-220 
about  economy,  271 
about  imaginary  scenes  and  events, 
309,  355 

about  personal  experiences,  380, 

393-394 

about  safety  patrols,  346 
building  up  compositions,  2 12-2 13 
conversations  about  pictures,  240- 
242,  273-274,  305,  325,  351-352, 
379-380,  394-395 
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Composition,  written — continued 
form  for,  216 

helps  in,  2 14-2 15,  221,  398 
historical  subjects  for,  355 
how  to  get  interest  in,  266-268.  See 
also  Revision  of  stories 
indentation  in,  220,  236 
letters.  See  Letters 
miscellaneous  titles  for,  380 
news  items,  403-404 
organizing  stories  and  themes, 
212-213,  235-236,  316-319,  345- 
346,  362-363 

outlmes  for,  362-365,  395-397 
plays,  298-300,  358-360 
poetry,  310 
portfolio  for,  217 
punctuation  in,  236 
reorganization  of.  See  Revision  of 
stories 

stories  to  be  finished,  3 19-321 
three-part  stories,  223-224,  224- 
225,  270-271.  See  also  Outline 
Composition  scale  for  sixth  grade,  410 
Compound  subjects  and  predicates, 
commas  wdth,  258-259 
Compound  wwds,  study  of,  216,  338, 
373».  392-393 

Contractions,  apostrophe  in,  236- 

237,  280 

Conversation: 

commas  and  quotation  marks  in 
written,  236,  238 

exercise  in  punctuating  written, 
238-239 

See  also  Pictures 
Copying: 
a  poem,  308 
a  story,  238-239 
See  also  Dictation 
Correct  usage: 

am  not,  is  not,  are  not,  279-281 

can  and  may,  323-324 

come,  came,  has  come,  have  come, 

334-335 

did,  has  done,  300-301 
doesn't  and  don't,  282-283 

get,  343-344 

go,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone,  331- 

332 

guess,  383-384 


have,  343-344 

if  I  were  you,  if  he  were,  if  she  were, 

3 14-3 I 5 

is  and  are,  3 12-3 14 
lay,  laid,  has  laid,  have  laid,  360- 
362 

learn,  376-378 
leave,  374-375 

let,  374-375 

lie,  lay,  has  lain,  have  lain,  360-362 
may  and  can,  323-324 
ring,  rang,  has  rung,  have  rung, 
366-368 

run,  ran,  has  run,  have  run,  340-341 
saw,  has  seen,  300-301 
set,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  349-351 
sing,  sang,  has  sung,  have  sung,  366- 
.368 

sit,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat,  349-351 
teach,  376-378 
think,  383-385 

was  and  were,  3 12-3 14 
See  also  Homonyms ;  Remembering 
and  pointing  exercises 

Dictation,  w’riting  from,  401-403 
Dictionary  work: 

compound  words,  216,  338,  373, 

392-393 

plurals,  392-393 
prefixes,  269,  373-374.  393 
pronunciation,  215-216,  269,  337- 
338 

silent  letters,  373,  393 
spelling,  215-216,  338 
suffixes,  216,  269,  338,  373-374.  393 
Did,  has  done,  correct  use  of,  300-301 
Doctor,  school,  writing  theme  on, 

363-364 

Doesn't  and  don't,  correct  use  of, 
282-283 

Dog  Race,  A  (story  by  a  child),  336 
Dramatization.  See  Play 
Dull  Monday,  A  (story  for  study), 
302-303 

Economy,  outline  for  composition 
on,  270-271 

Ending  stories  well,  213,  221 
Envelope,  correct  form  for,  329 
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Ernest’s  Accident  (exercise  on  use  of 
pronouns),  276 

Exclamation  points,  how  to  use,  268 

Fox  Who  Lost  His  Tail,  The  (exer¬ 
cise  in  punctuating  written  con¬ 
versation),  238-239 

Game,  finishing  original  stories,  321 
Get  and  have,  correct  use  of,  343-345 
Go,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone,  correct 
use  of,  331-333 

Good  English.  See  Correct  usage; 
Remembering  and  pointing  exer¬ 
cises 

Grammar : 
defined,  213 
purpose  of,  226 

See  also  Nouns;  Number;  Predi¬ 
cates;  Pronouns;  Sentence;  Sub¬ 
jects;  Verbs 

Guess  and  think,  correct  use  of,  383- 

385 

Have  and  get,  correct  use  of,  343-345 
Helps  for  speakers,  219-220,  398 
Helps  for  writers,  214-215,  221,  398 
History: 

subjects  from,  for  composition,  355 
writing  pla}^  based  on,  298-300, 
358-360 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  Old  Iron¬ 
sides,  353 
Homonyms: 

exercises  in  use  of,  272-273,  304- 
305,  322-323,  327,  347-348,  369- 
370,  385-386,  389-390 
explained,  271 

lists  of,  272,  304,  322,  326,  347, 

369,  385,  389 

Iceboat  Ride,  An  (story  by  a  child), 

391 

If  I  were  you,  if  he  were,  if  she  were, 
correct  use  of,  3 14-3 15 
Imaginary  scenes  and  events,  writing 
about,  309,  355 
Indentation: 

in  composition,  220,  236,  268 
in  poetry,  308,  354 
-ing,  exercise  in  pronouncing,  253-254 


Interest  in  stories,  how  to  get,  266- 
268.  See  also  Revision  of  stories 
Is  and  are,  correct  use  of,  3 12-3 14 
Is  not,  correct  use  of,  280-281 
It,  pronouncing  exercise,  381-382 

Judging  work  in  written  tests,  230 

Kingsley,  Charles,  The  Sands  of  Dee, 

307 

Lame  Goose,  The  (exercise  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  story),  317-318 
Language  exercises.  See  Correct 
usage;  Grammar;  Punctuation 
Lay,  laid,  has  laid,  have  laid,  correct 
use  of,  360-362 

Learn,  teach,  correct  use  of,  376-378 
Leave,  let,  correct  use  of,  374-376 
Letters: 
business: 

form  for,  328 
writing,  330-331 
exercise  in  paragraphing,  293 
friendly : 

form  for,  293 
news,  294 

writing,  294,  295-297,  388 
of  thanks: 

forms  for,  355-356 
writing,  357-358 

Lie,  lay,  has  lain,  have  lain,  correct 
use  of,  360-362 
-ly,  ending  for  adverbs,  290 

IManuscripts: 

correct  form  for,  216 
portfolio  for,  217 

May  and  can,  helping  verbs,  323-324 
Measuring  results  (help  for  teachers), 
408-409 

Memorizing  poem,  308,  354 

Meter,  354 

^Modifiers: 

of  nouns,  245,  283-285,  285-288 
of  verbs,  246,  283-285,  287-290 
IMy  Experience  on  a  Bicycle  (story 
by  a  child),  371 

Narrow  Escape,  A  (storv  by  a  child), 

391 
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News  items,  writing,  403-404 
No,  comma  use  after,  236,  238 
Nouns: 

explained,  244 

number  in,  256-257 

supplying  subjects  (exercise),  244- 

245 

Number: 

agreement  of  subject  and  predi¬ 
cate  in,  279-281,  282-283,  313- 
See  also  Correct  usage 
in  nouns  and  verbs,  256-257 
exercises,  257-258,  284 
singular  and  plural,  256 

Old  Ironsides  (poem  for  study),  353 
Oral  composition.  See  Composition, 
oral 

Order  in  telling  stories,  220,  221 
Organization: 

of  a  club,  406-407 
of  a  stor\%  235,  316-319 
of  a  theme,  345-346,  362-363 
subjects  for,  364-365,  388 
Outline: 

for  compositions: 

Being  Tardy,  395 
Catching  a  Alouse,  396 
Day  on  Skates,  A,  396 
Fair  Play,  397 
Fire,  A,  224 

Good  Day  at  School,  A,  395 
How  the  School  Doctor  Works, 

363 

Little  Brother  Tags  Along,  397 
My  Dog  Dreams,  397 
Aly  Satimday  Jobs,  224 
Ordering  from  a  Mail-Order 
House,  396 

Our  Good  Friend  Water,  364 
Safety  Patrols,  345 
Story  of  Oranges,  The,  396 
Story  of  Sugar,  The,  396 
Sunshine,  364 
Tides,  The,  397 
Train  Goes  By,  A,  397 
Trip  to  the  City,  A,  396 
Trip  to  the  Country,  A,  396 
Unlucky  Day,  A,  224 
Visit  to  a  Factory,  A,  225 
Work  and  Play,  365 


for  economy  lesson,  270-271 
for  four-part  stories,  395-397 
for  letter  about  radio,  388 
for  organizing  stor\",  318,  364-365 
for  reorganizing  story,  267 
for  three-part  stories,  222-223, 
224-225,  396,  397 

Paragraph: 

exercise  in,  293-294 
study  of,  214-215,292-294,316-319 
Parts  of  speech.  See  Adjectives:  Ad¬ 
verbs;  Nouns;  Pronouns;  Verbs 
Penmanship,  care  necessary  in,  221 
Person  in  pronouns,  267,  277 
Phrases,  adjective  and  adverbial, 
290-291 

Pictures,  vTiting  conversation  about, 
240-242,  273-274,  305,  325,  351- 
352,  379-380,  394-395 
Play: 

giving  a,  300_ 

model  for  written,  297-298 
oral  dramatization  without  writ¬ 
ing,  404-406 

writing  a  historical,  298-300,  358- 
360 

Plural  number.  See  Number 
Plurals  of  nouns,  392,  393 
Poems: 

indentation  of,  308,  354 
Old  Ironsides,  353 
rimes  in,  308,  354 
Sands  of  Dee,  The,  307 
writing,  310,  355 
Portfolio  for  manuscripts,  217 
Possessives,  apostrophe  in,  236-237 
Predicate  verbs,  246.  See  also  Verbs 
Predicates: 

and  subjects,  agreement  of,  in 
number,  279-281,  282-283,  313 
complete,  232 

exercises  in  finding,  231-232,  301 
compound,  commas  used  with, 
258-259 

correct.  See  Correct  usage 
exercises  in  supplying,  233,  257- 
258,  284,  288 
explained,  231 
simple,  245 

Prefixes,  study  of,  269,  373,  393 
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Projects: 

giving  plays,  300,  358-360,  404- 
406 

organizing  a  club,  406-407 
portfolio  for  manuscripts,  217 
school  newspaper,  writing  for, 
403-404 

spelling  books,  217 
Pronouns : 

as  subjects  of  sentences,  256-257, 
277 

exercise,  278-279 
list  of,  277 
person  in,  277 
usefulness  of,  276-277 
Pronunciation  exercises: 

-ing,  253-254 

you,  310-312 
your,  346-347 
•was,  what,  and  it,  381-382 
See  also  Dictionary  work 
Punctuation: 

exercise  in  writing  conversation, 
238-239 

in  letters,  328-329,  356-357 
on  envelopes,  329-330 
study  of,  236 

See  also  Apostrophe;  Commas; 
Exclamation  points;  Question 
marks;  Quotation  marks 

Question  marks: 

exercise  in  supplying,  263 
making  sentences  into  questions, 
251-252 

Quotation  marks,  used  in  writing  con¬ 
versation,  236,  238 
Quotations: 
broken,  239 

punctuation  used  with,  236,  238 

Radio,  outline  for  letter  about,  388 
Reading  aloud,  236 
a  play,  300 
a  poem,  308 

a  story  (exercise  in  selecting 
words),  302-303  _ 

See  also  Pronunciation 
Reading  in  concert,  308 
Reading  silently,  training  for,  211- 
212 


Remembering  and  pointing  exer¬ 
cises: 

am  not,  281 

come,  came,  has  come,  have  come, 
335-336 

get  and  have,  344-345 
go,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone,  333 
guess  and  think,  384-385 
lay,  laid,  has  laid,  have  laid,  362 
learn  and  teach,  378 
let  and  leave,  375-376 
lie,  lay,  has  lain,  have  lain,  362 
ring,  rang,  has  rung,  have  rung,  368 
run,  ran,  has  run,  have  run,  342 
set,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  351 
sing,  sang,  has  sung,  have  sung,  368 
sit,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat,  351 
teach  and  learn,  378 
think  and  guess,  384-385 
Revision  of  stories,  helps  in,  215,  221, 
267-268,  337,  372-373, 391-392 
Riding  a  Bobsled  (story  by  a  child), 
337 

Rime,  study  of,  308,  354 
Ring,  rang,  has  rung,  have  rung,  cor¬ 
rect  use  of,  366-368 
Run,  ran,  has  run,  have  run,  correct 
use  of,  340-342 

Safety  patrols,  talking  and  writing 
on,  345-346 

Salt  for  Sugar  (pupil’s  paragraph), 
214 

Sands  of  Dee,  The  (poem),  307 
Saw,  has  seen,  have  seen,  correct  use 
of,  300-301 
Sentence: 
defined,  226 

exercises  in  building,  248-249,  288 
exercises  in  study  of,  226-228,  261- 
262,  263,  284 

study  of,  260-261,  262-263 
Set,  set,  has  set,  have  set,  correct  use  of, 

349-351 

Silent  letters,  373,  393 
Silent  reading,  training  for,  21 1-2 12 
Sing,  sang,  has  sung,  have  sung,  cor¬ 
rect  use  of,  366-368 
Singular  number.  See  Number 
Sit,  sat,  has  sat,  have  sat,  correct  use 

of,  349-351 
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So,  not  to  be  used  to  join  sentences, 
220,  221 

Speakers,  helps  for,  219-220,  398 
Spelling  book,  keeping  individual,  217 
Stage  (Sections,  298 
Sticking  to  subject,  necessity  for,  219, 
281 

Stories  by  pupils,  for  study: 

At  the  Circus,  390 

Circus,  The,  266 

Dog  Race,  A,  336 

Iceboat  Ride,  An,  391 

My  Experience  on  a  Bicycle,  371 

Narrow  Escape,  A,  391 

Riding  a  Bobsled,  337 

Salt  for  Sugar,  214 

Trials  of  Moving  Day,  The,  371- 

372 

“When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend,’ 

371 

Wonderful  Circus,  A,  266 
Stories  to  be  finished : 

Adventures  of  a  Fish,  The,  321 
Balloon,  A,  321 
Buffalo  Nickel,  A,  319 
Cruel  Driver,  The,  321 
Kite,  A,  320 

Travels  of  a  Locomotive,  The, 

321 

Stor\': 

organization  of,  235,  316-319 
parts  of,  318-319 

Stor\’-telling.  See  Composition,  oral 
Story  writing.  See  Composition, 
VTitten 
Subjects: 

and  predicates,  agreement  of,  in 
niimber,  279-281,  282-283,  3I3' 
See  also  Correct  usage 
complete,  232 

compotmd,  commas  used  with, 
258-259 

exercises  in  finding,  231-232,  246, 
3 1 3-3 14 

exercises  in  supphfing,  234,  244- 
245,  251-252,  257-258,  278-279, 
282-283,  284-285,  288 
explained,  231 
noims  as,  244 
pronouns  as,  256-257,  277 
simple,  245 


Suffixes,  216,  269,  338,  373,  393 
Teach  and  learn,  correct  use  of,  376- 

378 

Teachers,  helps  for,  408-414 
Tests.  See  Written  tests 
Textbook  as  a  reference  book,  401 
Themes.  See  Composition,  written 
There  and  their,  correct  use  of,  322 
Think  and  gtiess,  correct  use  of,  383- 

385 

Titles  for  stories,  to  be  weU  chosen, 
219,  221 

To,  two,  too,  correct  use  of,  272-273 
To  he.  See  Be 

Trials  of  Aloving  Day,  The  (stor}’  by 
a  child),  371-37*2 

Verbs: 

expressing  being,  249;  exercise  in 
supplying  to  he,  250 
helping  {may  and  can),  323-324 
number  in,  256-257 
predicate,  245,  246-247 

exercises  in  building  sentences 
aroimd,  248-249 
exercises  in  supplying,  246-247, 
257-258,  288 

Was,  pronouncing  exercise,  381-382 
IT  a5  and  were,  correct  use  of,  3 12-3 14 
What,  pronoimcing  exercise,  381-382 
What  Was  Crawling  (story  for  study) , 

235 

“When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend’’ 
(stor}’  by  a  child),  371 
Wonderful  Circus,  A  (story  bv  a 
child),  266 

Word  study.  See  Dictionary^ 
Words,  exercise  in  choosing  correct, 
302-303 

Writers,  helps  for,  214-215,  221,  398 
Written  tests: 

how  to  work,  229,  230-231 
judging,  230 

No.  I,  suffixes;  compound  words; 

making  titles;  sentences,  229 
No.  2,  subjects  and  predicates; 

apostrophe ;  quotation  marks,  242 
No.  3,  subject;  predicate;  noun; 
predicate  verb;  modifiers;  verbs 
expressing  being,  252 
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Written  tests — continued: 

No.  4,  singular  and  plural  number ; 
commas  in  series ;  sentence  study, 
264-265 

No.  5,  periods  and  exclamation 
points;  to,  two,  too,  275 
No.  6,  pronouns;  person;  ain't; 
doesn't, ^  do;  supplying  modifiers; 
supplying  subjects  and  predi¬ 
cates,  291-292 

No.  7,  seen; done;  homonyms',  is  and 
are,  was  and  were,  315-316 
No.  8,  homonyms;  may  and  can; 

go,  went,  has  gone,  have  gone,  333 
No.  9,  come,  came;  pronunciation; 
compound  words;  suffixes;  ran, 
run,  342 


No.  10,  have;  homonyms;  sit;  lie, 

lay,  365 

No.  II,  ring;  homonyms;  com¬ 
pound  words;  silent  letters;  pre¬ 
fixes;  let  and  leave;  learn  and 
teach,  382 

No.  12,  correct  usage;  homonyms; 
plurals;  prefixes;  suffixes;  sen¬ 
tences,  397-398 
Summary,  grammar,  399 

Wrong  Hat,  The,  correct  form  for 
manuscript,  216 

Yes,  comma  used  after,  236,  238 
You,  pronouncing  exercise,  3 10-3 12 
Your,  pronouncing  exercise,  346-347 


